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The Reign of King James I. 


Obſervations on the Life of 
King JAMES I. 
XXX APIN obſerves that king James I. had 


& for hiſtorians, men very much prepoſ- Nun. 
R ge , Coke. 
1 ſeſſed in his favour, or extremely preju- weiden. 
AKA diced againſt him. This naturally fol- sandervon- 
lowed from the diviſions to which he himſelf 
had given birth. Some repreſent him as a per- 
fect pattern of a good king: others blacken 
his reputation as much as poſſible, by aggra- 
vating his failings. The reaſon of this diver- 
ſity proceeds from the hiſtory of his reign, 
being penned at a time when the animoſity 
Vol. II. B | of 


2 Obſervations on the Life 
James 1 of the two parties was at the height, whence 


both have happened to leave in their wri- 
tings evident a of their paſſion. There- | 
fore the character of this prince muſt not be 
formed, either upon the praiſes of the one, or 
the invectives of the other, but upon his man- 
ner of governing, upon his ſpeeches and actions. 
This might be done by recollecting the principal 
circumſtances of his reign. But to ſave the 
reader the pains, (continues Rapin) I ſhall briefly 
relate, what is ſaid on both ſides, of which he 
will be able to judge. 

The principal ingredient in king James's pa- 
negyrick is the conſtant peace he cauſed his ſub- 
2 enjoy. This cannot be ſaid to be the ef- 
fect of chance, ſince it clearly appears to have 
been his ſole, or, at leaſt, chief aim in his ad- 
miniſtration. Nothing, ſay his friends, is more 
noble or more worthy a great king, than ſuch a 
deſign. But this deſign ſoſes all its merit, if the 
| prince is diſcovered by his conduct to preſerve 
| peace only out of fear, ſupineneſs, exceſſive 
| love of eaſe and repoſe, and king James's whole 
| behaviour ſhews he acted by theſe motives, 
| though he coloured it with the pretence of af- 
fection for his people. | 
Bacon If ſome take care to extol his knowledge in 
| philoſophy, divinity, hiſtory, polite learning, 
cate, P17% others affirm it was but real pedantry, and that 
from all his acquired knowledge he learnt only 
to talk very impertinently on every ſubject, in- 
ſtead of framing ſolid and ſure rules for the go- 

vernment of his dominions. | 
His liberality, which ſome praiſe, is exclaimed 
againſt by others as prodigality. Theſe 3 
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of King James the Firſt. 3 
he gave without meaſure and diſcretion, without James 1 
any regard to his own wants, or the merits of 
thoſe on whom he heaped his favours. | 
The ſame contrariety occurs between king wum 
James's hiſtorians with reſpect to his capacity. 
Some call him for his wiſdom, the Solomon of core, p 176 
the age. Others endeavour, to diſplay all his er- 
rors, particularly in the two ſole important af- 
fairs 4 his reign, wherein he came off very ill, 
namely, the prince his ſon's marriage, and his 
ſon-in-law's election to the kingdom of Bo- 
hemia. 
Some extol him for maintaining the preroga- 
tive royal in its full luſtre, in ſpite of the efforts 
of thoſe who were continually attacking it. 
Others pretend, he had conceived very wrong 
ideas of the Engliſh conſtitution, and by aiming 
to carry the regal authority too high, and inſtil- 
ling the ſame principles into his ſucceſſor, h 
was the firſt cauſe of his family's ruin. | 
As to his manners, writers are no leſs divided, Gen, 
Some deſcribe him as a very wite and virtuous 79, 15 
prince, whilſt others ſpeak of him as a prince 
of a diſſolute life, given to drinking, and ſwear- Burnet, p-r7 
ing in common converſation, eſpecially when he 

was ina paſſion. He is likewiſe reproached for 
diſſolving the earl of Eſſex's marriage, pardon- 
ing the earl and counteſs of Somerſet, for the 
death of fir Walter Raleigh, and for confidently 
calling God to witneſs in full parliament, that he 
had never any thoughts of granting the papiſt's 
a toleration, which he could affirm but by means 

of ſame mental reſervation. | 
d In fine, whilſt ſome praiſe his moderation and Coke | 
d equity to the catholicks, others pretend to de- 
2 B 2 monſtrate 


4 Obſervations on the Life 
James 1 monſtrate he was a papiſt in his heart, and only 
—— profeſſed the proteſtant religion out of fear of 
what might follow, in caſe he openly declared 
for the catholick. - If ſome ſay, in proof of his 
being a good proteſtant, that he made conſtant 
profeſſion of the eſtabliſhed religion, perſevered 
in it to his death, and when dying, charged the 
prince his ſon to protect the church and clergy ; 
others anſwer, this is far from a demonſtration, 
They pretend, the point 1s not to know what he 
would appear to be, but what he was in reality, 
and that his actions belied his outward profeſſion : 
that the ſame thing had happened to him in Scot- 
land, where till the age of thirty-ſix years, he 
had profeſſed a religion which he mortally hated, 
as plainly appeared afterwards. That when he 
came to England, he declared himſelf openly 
the protector of the papiſts : took their part on 
all occaſions : promoted them to honours, dig- 
nities, publick offices: that in his reign the laws 
againſt them were never duly executed, of which 
he boaſted to the catholick princes in his apology 
concerning the oath of allegiance : that in all his 
ſpeeches, whether in the parliament or the ſtar- 
chamber, his conſtant aim was to move his ſub- 
jects to conſent to a full toleration for the catho- 
licks : but not finding the parliament inclined as 
he wiſhed, he granted, by his ſole authority, a 
toleration in effect, by hindering the execution of 
the laws, and diſcharging the condemned recu- 
fants from fines, and other penalties: that in his 
conventions with Spain and France, he poſitively 
promiſed to cauſe no more laws to be enacted a- 
gainſt the papiſts, and thoſe already in force not 


to be executed: and that on all occaſions, he af- 
fected 
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of Rim James the Firſt. 5 
fected to ſhew he found nothing amiſs in the Ro- James t 
man religion, but the pope's exorbitant power Wy 
over princes : that by giving the pope the titles 
of holy father, his holineſs, and by conſenting 
that his ſon's children ſhould be educated in the 
Roman religion till the age of thirteen years, he 
plainly diſcovered he ſhould not be ſcrry for their 
continuance in that religion: laſtly, his engage- 
ments with the archbiſhop of Ambrun is a freſh 
and manifeſt proof of his being a true papiſt. 
To this the others reply, it is not poſſible to 
conceive, that if king James had been a papiſt 
in his heart, he would have ſpent a conſiderable 
part of his time in writing books againſt the po- 

piſh religion, and combating the — Mi 
Bellarmine, and Du Perron, "AE 
Having related what is ſaid. for and 
king James, with reſpect to his religion, I ſhall 
* the liberty to offer my opinion or conjecture, 
which is, that this prince was truly neither a 
ſound proteſtant, nor a catholick. One 
can hardly help owning, that he had never much 
at heart the intereſt of — proteſtant religion, 
as on the other hand, it cannot be denied, he 
made publick and conſtant profeſſion of the 
ſame to his dying day. This induces me to 

; think he had formed a ſcheme of religion diffe- 

rent from that of others, according to which he 

counted of no moment, what the proteſtants and 
catholicks looked upon as eſſential, The diffe- 
rence between the two religions, with reſpect to 

7 the tenets, was not what affected him moſt. . He 

- believed, probably, that every religion was 

good, provided it taught obedience to ſove- 

| reigns, and e ha hierarchy, which he 

con- 


6 Obſervations on the Life 
James 1 conſidered as a fundamental article. It is there- 
fore no wonder, that, agreeably to this ſcheme, 
he ſhould refuſe to enter into the meaſures of the 
Engliſh proteſtants, to hinder the growth of the 
Romiſh religion in England, or not ſcruple to 
continue in the religion he profeſſed, ſince, ac- 
cording to his 8 two 9s ne —— 
uall „ prov! the pope's deſpotic 
x mon Mogre FR I ſcarce Lobt at in 
bis conferences with the archbiſhop of Ambrun, 
he had in view the chimerical project of recon- 
ciling the two religions, without troubling him- 
ſelf about the tenets which divided them, and 
which, in one of his ſpeeches he called ſchola- 
ſtick queſtions. But, very probably, if he could 
have executed this project, according to his 
ideas, all the advantage would have been on the 
fide of the Romiſh religion. This, in my opi- 
nion, is the only way to excuſe his condeſcenſion 
to the catholicks, and his zeal to protect them. 
Otherwiſe, I don't fee how his doubtful beha- 
viour, with regard to religion, can well be ac- 
counted for. This may allo ſerve to diſcover the 
reaſon of his rejecting with ſo much animoſity, 
the religion of the puritans, whoſe principals he 
believed directly contrary to the ſcheme he had 
formed. oo : | 
But whatever may be faid for and againſt king 
James's perſon, it is certain, England never flou- 
riſhed leſs than in his reign, and the Engliſh ſaw 
themſelves expoſed to the inſults and railleries of 
other nations, whilſt the blame was generally 
caſt on the king. The following epigram made 
in France in his time, is a clear evidence in 
what eſteem he was with his neighbours : | 
> wh Tandis 
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of King James the Firſt 
Tandis qu? Elizabeth fut Roy, 
L'Anglois fut d' Eſpagne Peffroy, 1 
Maintenant, deviſe et caguette, 1 
| 7 Regi par la Reine Jaquette. 


That is literally in Engliſh. 


Whilſt Elizabeth was King, 

The Engliſh were of Spain the Terror. 
But now, governed by Queen Jaquet, 
T hey only talk and pratile. 


As to the king's perſon, though his father and wewop n 


mother were eſteemed the handſomeſt couple of 
the age they lived in, yet he was himfelf but 
homely, nor in any of his features was to be 
found the leaſt reſemblance of the beautiful Mary 
Stuart, or lord Darnley. | 
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Obſervations on the Lives of the Cliffords, | 
Earl of Cumberland. 


T HE name hath been for three ages ancient and 

noble, and in this laſt age warlike and ſer- 
viceable: They had the government of the North 
in their own right for an hundred years, and the 
hereditary ſheriff-dom of Weſtmorland in right 
of the Viponts their relations for two.----Henry 
the firſt earl of Cumberland, was raiſed by Henry 
the eighth to that honour, 1525, for his ſervice at 
Tournay and Berwick. Henry his ſon was by 
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queen 
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8 Obſervations on the Lives 


James 1 queen deg honoured with the garter for his con- 
Lywdut againſt Wyat; and by queen Eliz. graced 
Vith peculiar favours for his induſtry, integrity 
and vigilance in the North. As nature, ſo nobi- 
lity ſub/iſts and growes by the ſame thing that '\s 
made of : Vertue that creates, ſupports it. 
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Obſervations on the Life of the Lord 
' George Clifford. | 


« Eorge Clifford, lord Clifford; Veſcye, &c. 
6c earl of Cumberland, was ſon to Henry 
ce ſecond earl of that family, by his. ſecond lady; 
« a perſon wholly compoſed of true honour and 
ce yalour, whereof he gave the world a large 
and clear demonſtration. E 

<« It was reſolved by the judicious in that 
4 The way to humble the Spaniſh greatneſs, was 
* not in pinching and pricking of him in the 
* Low-Countries, which only emptied his veins 
af ſuch blood as was quickly refilled : But the 
* way to make it a cripple for ever, was by cut- 
<* ting off the Spaniſh ſinews of war, his monies 
from the Weſt-Indies [the back-door robs the 
* houſe.] Inorder whereunto this earl ſet forth 
© a ſmall fleet on his own coſt, and adventured 
his own perſon therein, being the beſt born 
“ Engliſhman that ever hazarded himſelf in that 
kind. His fleet may be ſaid to be bound for 
no other harbour but the port of honour, tho? 
touching at the port of profit in paſſage there- 
„ unto; I ſay, touching, whoſe deſign was not 
to enfich himſelf, but impoveriſh the * 

. cc e 


of the Lord George Clifford. 9 

« He was as merciful as valiant, (the beſt me- James 
« tal bends beſt) and left impreſſions of both i 
« all places where he came. Queen Eliz. anno | 
« 1592, honoured him with the dignity of the 
« garter. When king James came firſt out of 
« Scotland to York, he attended him with ſuch 
e an equipage of followers for number and ha- 
bit that he ſeemed rather a king, than earl of 
« Cumberland. Here happened a' conteſt be- 
* tween the earl and the lord preſident of the 
« north, about carrying the ſword before the 
king in York; which office, upon due ſearch 
« and enquiry was adjudged to the earl, as be- 
<« longing unto him: and whilſt Chfford's tower 
“ is ſtanding in York, that family will never be 
therein forgotten. His anagram was as really 
« as literally true : | 

« Georgius Cliffordius Cumberlandius. 

% Davidis regno clarus cum vi fulgebis. 

He died anno 1605, leaving one daughter and 
heir, the lady Anne, married to the earl of Dorſet. 

This noble perſon taught the world, however 
others ſpeak at pleaſure, juſſit quod ſplendida, hilis: 
That the art of making war batb not a paſitive form, 
and that it ought to be diverſified according to the 
ſtate of occurrences. They that will commit no- 
thing to fortune, nor undertake any enterprize 
whole event appeareth not infallible, eſcape many 
1 by their wary conduct, but fail of as ma- 
ny ſucceſſes by their unactive fearfulneſs. It's 
uſeleſs to be too wiſe, and ſpend that time in a 
grave gaze on buſineſs, that mightſerve the ſpeedy 
diſpatch of it. Neither was our peer great on- 
ly 1n the atchievements of the field to pleaſe high- 
er ſpirits, but gaudy at court to aſtoniſh and = 
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OBſervations on the Life 


ames x viſh the loweſt; ming noble expences when 
— neceſſary, and appearing ſplendid on the important 


occaſions, whoſe principal quality reſided in mag- 
nificence, Yet was he not tranſported with thef: 
appearances, or to make them the greateſt orna- 
ment of his conduct: the choiceſt expreſſions of 
his life, fixing neither his greatneſs upon a tranſi- 
tory pageant, nor his glory upon a fading pomp. 
No fulten oppoſer of the unavoidable occurren- 
ces of life; but a dexterous complier with preſent 
exigencies, comparing thofe that ſwelled dogged- 
ly againſt providence, or the preſent ſtate of af- 
fairs to king Canutus, who forbad the unobſer- 
vant waves of the ſea to flow no higher; and thoſe 
that repined at and ſpoke againft it to Xerxes, 


who whipped the Hellefpont. 
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Obſervations on the Life of Sir 
Thomas Smith, 


„Ir Thomas Smith was born at Abington in 
« © Bark-ſhire, bred in the univerſity of Oxford: 
God and himſelf raiſed him to the eminency 
he attained unto, unbefriended with any ex- 
traction. He may ſeem to have had an in- 
* 1 emulation of ſir Thomas Smith ſenior, 
e ſecretary of ſtate, whom he imitated in many 
good qualities, and had no doubt equalled in 
e preferment, if not prevented by death. He at- 
<« tained only to be maſter of the requeſts, and 
ſecretary to king James for his latine letters: 
higher places expecting him, when a period 
«* was put at once to his life and to his hopes, 

Novemb. 


of Sir Thomas Smith: 


« Novemb. 28, 1609. The generous piety of James 1 
« the honourable counteſs of Exeter having eret- Cyng 


« ed him onemonument at Fulham, and his own 
“ worth another in hiſtory. 

His father died, when he wasyet ſo young, that 
he knew not what a father meant : but his mo- 
thers affection for her huſband died not with him; 
whereupon ſhe multiplyed her cares on this Gen- 
tleman and her other children ſo abundantly, that 
a long while he little found the want of that dear 
name, her transcendent love ſo well ſupplying the 
place of both relations: for no ſooner was he fit 
to learn, than ſhe did by friends procure the beſt 
maſters thoſe times afforded, to render his educa- 
tion perſect in thoſe exerciſes as well of the mind 
as of the body, wherein they that flattered him 
not, would fay he was no ill proficient: ſuch 
majeſty, ſuch modeſtly in his carriage, that men 
would admire how two ſuch diſtant things could 
meet in one ſubjet. His eye was quick and 
piercing, his ſhape and motion charming; the 
air and lineaments of his countenance lively ar- 

ents that his ſoul was not inferiour to his bo- 
dy,---but that the one promiſed no more plea- 


ſure to thoſe that looked on it, than the other did 
ſervice to thoſe that employed it: his mein deſer- 


ving preferment from the favour of a Sovereign, 
and his parts gaining it from his juſtice. Fortune 


did him not ſo much wrongin hismean birth, as he 


did himſelf rightby great merit, ſoworthy a prince's 


ſervice, and a courts favour : he read and faw 
what others did, but not with others apprehenſi- 
ons; his judgment of things being not common, 
nor his obſervations low, flat, or vulgar, but ſuch 
as became a breaſt now furniſhing itſelf for buſi- 


neſs and for government, There 
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Os ſervatious on the Life 
There was an ancient cuſtom to celebrate the 


anniverſary of the king's coronation with all the 
ſhews of magnificence and joy which the art or 


affections of the people could invent; and be- 
cauſe we are eſteemed the warlik*ſt nation in the 
whole world, to continue that juſt regulation, we 
declined all thoſe effeminacies which are ſo pre- 
dominant in othercourts, and abſolutely addicted 
ourſelves to ſuch martial exerciſes as are nothing 
leſs pleaſing and delightful than the other, and 


yet fit, and prepare men for the real uſe of arms, 


and acquiſition of glory. Here our knights praiſe 


came to my lord of Carliſle's notice, who firſt | 


deſigned him a commander; but finding his ge- 
nius more courtly than martial, more learned than 
active, recommended him to his majeſties ſofter 
ſervices, where none more obliging to the people 
by his induſtry and intereſt at court, none more 
ſerviceable to his majeſty by the good name he 
ained in the countrey: ſo careful was he of 
2 content, that from five to nine his cham- 
r was open to all Comers; where you would 
find him with the one hand making him- 
ſelf ready, with the other receiving letters; and 
in all this hurry of buſineſs, giving the moſt or- 


derly, clear, and ſatisfactory diſpatches of any 


ſtateſman at that time. From nine to one he at- 
tended his maſter, to whom he had as eaſie acceſs 
as he gave to his people. Two things ſet him 
up; 1. A fair reſpe from his maſter upon all 
occaſions, and as fair a treatment of the people: 
he had his diſtinct claſſes of affairs, and his diſ- 
tinct officers for thoſe claſſes : the order and me- 
thod whereof incredibly advanced his diſpatch, 
and caſed his burden; which took up his "mo ſo, 

at, 
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of Sir Faulke Grevil. 13 
that there remained but ſome hours he ſtole from James: 
night and ſleep, for his beloved and dear ſtudies; wy 
and king James ſaid he was the hardeſt ſtudent 
in White-Hall---and therefore he did not always 
trouble his maſter with buſineſs, but ſometimes 
pleaſe him with diſcourſe. If Fortune had been 
as kind to him as nature, greater employments 
had been at once his honour and his buſineſs: 
but from all his ſervices and performances, he 
derived no other advantage than the acting of 
them; and at his death he left no other wealth 
behind him, but that of a high reputation : ne- 
ver arriving at thoſe enjoyments that enhance our 
cares, not having time to withdraw himſelf from 
thoſe cares that take away the reliſh of our en- 
joyments. 
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Obſervations on the Life of Sir 
Fulke Grevil. 


Olr Fulke Grevil, ſon to ſir Fulke Grevil the eld- 

der, of Becham Court in Warwick-ſhire, deſ- 
cended from Willoughby lord Brook, and admi- 
ral to Hen. 7. was bred firſt in the univerſity of 
Cambridge : he came to court, backed with a full 
and fair eſtate; and queen Elizabeth loved ſuch 
ſubſtantial courtiers as could plentifully ſubſiſt of 
themſelves : He was a good ſcholar, loving much 
to employ (and ſometimes to advance) learned 
men, to whom worthy biſhop Overal chiefly owed 
his preferment ; and mr. Cambden (by his own 
CON» 
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14 Obſervations on the Life 
James 1 confeſſion) feaſted largely of his liberality, His 
— ſtudics were moſt in poetry and hiſtory, as his 
works do witneſs : his ſtile conceived by ſome to 
be ſwelling, is allowed lofty and full by others. 
King James created him baron Brook of Beau- 
champ-court, as deſcended from the ſole daugh- 
ter and heir of Edward Willoughby, laſt lord 
Brook, in the reign of king Henry 7th. His ſad 
death, or murder rather, happened on this occa- 
ſion : his diſcontented ſervant conceiving his de- 
ſerts not ſoon, or well enough rewarded, wound- 
ed him mortally, and then (to ſave the law the 
labour) killed himſelf; veritying the obſervation, 
that he may when he pleaſeth be maſter of ano- 
ther mans life, who contemneth his own. He ly- 
'eth buried in Warwick church under a monu- 
ment of black and white marble, whereon he is 
ſtiled, ſervant to queen Elizabeth, councellour to 
king James, and friend to fir Philip Sidney. 

Though a favourite, he courts ladies rather 
than honour, and purſued his ſtudy rather than 
his ambition, being more contemplative than ac- 
tive: others miniſtered to queen Elizabeth go- 
vernment, this gentleman to her recreation and 
pleaſures: he came to court when all men ſhould, 
young, and ſtayed there until he was old; his 
fortune being as ſmooth as his ſpirit, and the 
queens favour as laſting as his merit. He bred 
up Stateſmen, but was none. Sir William Pick- 
ering was like to have gained the queens bed by 
ſtudying, fir Philip Sidney had her heart for 
writing, and fir Fulke Grevil had her favour for 
both : one great argument for his worth, was his 
reſpect of the worth of others; deſiring to be 
known to poſterity under no other notions than 


or 
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of Sir Fulke Grevil. 


of Shakeſpear's and Ben Johnſon's maſter, JamesI 
chancellor Egerton's patron, biſhop Overal's lord. 


and fir Philip Sidney's friend. His ſoul had the 
peace of a great fortune, joined to a greater 
mind: his worth commended him to majeſty; 
his affableneſs endeared him to the popularity: 
his mornings were devoted to his books, his af- 
ternoons to his knowing friends, his nights to his 
debonair acquaintance : he was the queens coun- 
ſellor for perſons, as others were for matters and 
things : = was his diſpoſition, winning his 
converſe, fluent his diſcourſe, obliging his looks, 
geſtures, and expreſſions; publick his ſpirit, and 
large his ſoul : his genius prompted him to pre- 
pare himſelf for domeſtick ſervices by foreign em- 
ployments, but the great miſtreſs of her ſubjects 
affections and duties forbad it, and his own pru- 
dence checked it. So dear was he to the queen, 
that when his horſes were ſhipped at Dover for 
the Netherlands, her mandate by Sir -Edward 


Dier ſtopped him : when he went over with Wal- 


ſingham, he wasremanded ; and when withLie- 
ceſter, he was checked: he was the exact image 
of action and quiet. happily united in him, ſel- 
dom well divided in any. He would have acted 
his great principles of Government, yet he could 
be confined only to write them. He could fit 
down with ſome poerick and polite characters of 
virtue, when he was debarred the real exerciſes 
of it. He had kept Eſſex his head on, had not 
that unhappy man's paraſites made the earl deaf 
to his counſels, and his enemies removed him from 
his preſence, under a pretence of guarding the 
ſeas againſt his enemies, while his kin/man was 
betrayed by his friends. O 
In bis book called, The Declination of Monarchs. 


| 16 Obfervation on the Life 

James 1 . 

A | 

| Obſervations on the Life of Sir 
Robert Cecil. 


Born 1550, died 1612. 


gr Robert Cecil, ſince earl of Saliſbury, was 
the heir of lord Burleigh's prudence, the in- 
heritour of his favour, and by degrees a ſucceſſor 


to his places, though not to his lands, for he 


was a younger brother. He was firſt ſecretary of 
ſtate, then maſter of the wards, and in the laſt 
of her reign came to be lord treaſurer ; all which 
were the ſteps of his fathers greatneſs, and of the 
honour he left to his houſe. For his perſon, he 
was not much beholden to nature, though ſome- 
what for his face, which was the beſt part of his 
outſide : but for his inſide, it may be ſaid he 
was his father's own ſon, and a pregnant profici- 
ent in all diſcipline of ſtate, He was a courtier 
from his cradle, yet at the of twenty and 
upwards, he was much ſhort of his after-proof ; 
but expoſed, and by change of climate he ſhew- 
ed, what he was, and what he would be: He 
lived in thoſe times, wherein the queen had moſt 
need and uſe of men of weight; and amongſt 
able ones, this was a chief, as having a ſuffici- 
ency from his inſtructions that begat him the tu- 
_— of the times and court, then the acade- 
my of art and cunning, when Engliſh prudence 
and counſel was at the higheſt, as moſt exerciſed 
with foreign dangers, and domeſtick practices. 
Vaſt was his apprehenſion, becauſe ſo large _ 
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of Sir Robert Cecil. t7 


proſpect; Sir Francis Walſingham having open- James t 
ed the conclave of Rome, and his father the 
cabals of Spain; inſomuch that he knew each 

deſign in both places, every port, every ſhip 

with the burthens, whither bound, what impe- 
diments, for diverſion of enterprizes, counſels, 

and reſolutions, as appears by his private diſ- 
patches (as his manner was) with thoſe of the 
councel, one whereof to my lord Mountjoy, ſince 

eart of Devonſhire, . with whom he ſeaſonably 

cloſed, runs thus--- 


*I muſt in private put you out of doubt (for 
of fear I know you cannot be otherwiſe ſenſible 
than in a way of honour ) that the Spaniard wilt 
not come to you this year: for I have it from my 
own what preparations are in all parts, and what © 
he can do : for be confident he beareth up a repu- 
tation by ſeeming to embrace more than he can gripe: 
but the next year be aſſured he will caſt over unto 
you ſome forlorn hopes; which how they may be 
re-inforced beyond his preſent ability, and his firſt 
intention, I cannot as yet make any certain judę- 
ment: but I believe out of my intelligence, that you 
may expef? their landing at Munſter; and the 
more to diftra you in ſeveral places, as at King- 
fale, Beer-haven and Baltimore, where you 
be ſure (coming from ſea) they will firſt fortifie and 
learn the ſtrength of the rebels before they dare take 
the field. 


This ſtates- man's character is engraven upon 
his honour, and his portraicture drawn in his pa- 
tent for earl of Saliſbury; which to many formal 

Vol. II. C words 

* Sir Robert Naunton's Fragmenta. 
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Ob ſervations on the Life 


James 1. words hath added theſe effectual expreſſions As 
adi for his faithfulneſs, circumſpeclion, ſtoutneſs, 


doi dom, dexterity, providence and care not only in 
weighty affairs of counſel, but generally alſo in all 
other expeditions of the realm. 

And indeed not a man upon the helm of this 
common-wealth underſtood all pointsof the com- 
paſs better than himſelf, who in a ſtayed and calm 
ſettledneſs looked on the private deſigns that 
were promoted upon his miſtreſs declining, and 
privately overthrowed them and their maſters, 
while in an uninterrupted courſe of integrity to- 
wards his miſtreſs, and faithfulneſs to his coun- 
trey, he kept clear the ſucceſſion, equally care- 
ful not to enjealous his preſent miſtreſs, and not 
to obſtruct his future maſter, with whom he kept 
an honeſt correſpondence, although there goeth 
this ſtory of him, that a poſt from Scotland meet- 
ing her majeſty upon Greenwich-heath, fir Robert 
Cecil in all haſt would needs cut open the packet, 
and pretending it ſtunk, had time to nu roo it 
[her majeſty being very curious in her ſmelling} 
and convey away his own letters: be this ſo or 
ſo, it's certain, that when aſſiſtant to the earl of 
Derby in his French embaſſie, he promoted the 
young king of Scots intereſt againſt his mother's : 
when fir Francis Walſingham's collegue, he de- 
feated her counſels againſt him; and when prin- 
cipal ſecretary, he ſounded, croſſed, and undid 
the little plot that was ſhrouded under the great 
name of Eſſex, turning and winding, raiſing and 
ruining the authors of it at his own pleaſure. Na 
ſooner was the queen dead, than his Meſſenger 
was with the king at Edenburgh, ard he himſelf 
with his favourite [fir George Humes] at hard, 

WI 


of Sir Robert Cecil. 


with whoſe aſſiſtance, and honeſt fir Roger Aﬀon's] 


mediation, king James makes him his boſome- 
friend, his houſe [Theobalds] his reſidence, and 
his account of the Engliſh laws, government, and 
temper his rule: finding him but knight and ſe- 
cretary, he created him baron of Eſſenden, viſ- 
count Cranbourn, knight of the garter, and 
earl of Saliſbury : he promoted him maſter of the 
wards and lord treaſurer; in all which capacities 
how vigilant he was againſt the papiſts, and their 
plots, their libels (which he anſwered in Engliſh 
and“ Latine very elegantly and wiſely) demon- 
ſtrate---how careful of the publique treaſure 
this narrative ſhews, 

King James had beſtowed upon fir Robert 
Carr twenty thouſand pound: my lord apprehend- 
ing the ſum as more correſpondent with his maſ- 
ter's goodneſs, than his greatneſs, with the royal- 
ty of his heart, than the poverty of his exche- 
quer; and obſerving his majeſty more careful . of 
what money paſſed his own hands, than what 
paſſed his ſervants, contrives that the good king 
ſhould go through the place where this great ſum 
lay in ſilver to a treatment; where demanding 
whoſe money it was, and being anſwered, that 
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it was his own before he parted with it, he under- 


ſtanding the deſign, proteſted he was cheated, 
and intended not above five hundred pounds; 
and the favourite was glad to make uſe of the lord 


treaſurer's mediation for the meyety of that great 


ſum. How induſtrious in the improvement 
of his maſter's revenue, theſe particulars con- 
clude, viz, | 
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20 O8ſervations on the Life 


James 1 1. A ſurvey of the crown-lands known before 

by report rather than by meaſure; and let by 

chance, rather than knowledge. 2. A revival of 

the cuſtody lands revenue by commiſſioners of 

aſſerts. 3. A tarrier of crown-wood-lands, their 

growth and value ; where he numbered, mark- 

ed, and valued all the timber hitherto unknown. 

4. The commiſſioners he procured to look into 

copy-hold-lands, waſtes, and commons. 5. The 

rules to forfeited eſtates and extended lands. 6. 

The improvement of the cuſtoms from 86000 

to 135000 pounds per annum. 7. The bargain 

about the London river-water. 8. The encou- 

ragement of all Engliſh inventions, manufac- 

tures, and trade, whereby the ſubjects might be 

employed, our commodities enhanced, and our 

treaſure kept among ourſelves. g. The planta- 

1 tions, and tranſplantations in Ireland. And 10. 

8 The reformation of the court of wards in the 
| poynt of diſpoſing of orphans. 

Theſe ſervices advanced him to great honour, 
and to as great envy, the popular effects whereof 
no man could have eſcaped but one whoſe ſoul 
was immoveable, temper calm, thoughts deep, 
apprehenſions large, and reſolution great to en- 
gage vulgar errors rather by the greatneſs of his 
actions, than the eminence of his intereſt---And 
fatisfie the world leiſurely by his vertues, and 
not awe it raſhly by his power; which got him 
even in that time St. Gregories encomium, That 
he was the firſt bad, and thelaſt good treaſurer ſince 
Queen Elizabeth's reign. 

I ſhall never forget his, or his father's diſcourſe 
with Claud Grollart, premier preſident of Roan, 
about the troubles in 5 wherein he adviſed 


him 


of Lord Howard. = . 

him 70 ſtick faſt to the king, though he ſaw difficul- James 1 . 
ties : for it was his maxim, That kings are lite 
the ſun, and uſurpers like falling-ſtars ;, for the ſun, 

though it be effuſcated and eclipſed with miſts and 

clouds, at length they are diſperſed ; where the o- 

thers are but the figures of ftars in the eyes of view, 

and prove no more but exhalations, which ſuddainly 

diſſolve, and fall to the earth, where they are con- 
ſumed: a diſcourſe which events there and elſe- 

where made an oracle, 


Obſervations on the Life of the 
Lord Howard of Effingham, 
Earl of Nottingham. 


Born 1536, died 1624. 


TE. lord Howard of Effingham, a man of moſt Lloyd. 
approved fidelity and invincible courage, and 
governour of Callice; though a courtier be- 
times; yet ſeemed not to be in favour before the 
queen made him high admiral of England. For 
his extract, it may ſuffice that he was the ſon of 
a Howard, and of a duke of Norfolk. As to 
his perſon, he was as goodly a gentleman as the 
times could afford ; he was one whom the queen 
deſired to honour, who At his return from Cadiz 
accounts, was created earl of Nottingham. He 
was a good, honeſt, and a brave man, and a 
faithful ſervant to his miſtreſs, and ſuch a one as 
the queen out of her own princely judgment knew 
to be a fit inſtrument for the admiral's ſervice, 
C 2 hav- 


22 Obſervations on the Life 
rhaving a great opinion of his fidelity and conduct: 
2. and 8 his death was not honoured with 
much wealth, yet was it graced with the reputa- 
tion of honeſty. He was raiſed to check Eſſex 
his ambition, and Leiceſter's undermining, being 
equally popular, and honeſt, yet having thoſe at 
his heels that could lay a ſnare, and bring in the 
prize. Nature was a better friend to him than 
fortune, and his integrity than both; whichcom- 
mended him to a miſtreſs that underſtood men 
as well as books, and knew it was no leſs the in- 
tereſt of princes to take counſel concerning per- 
ſons, than concerning matters : he had that good- 
neſs, without which man is a buſie, miſchievous, 
and wretched thing; yet that wiſdom whereby 
he was not ſo good (as the Italian faith) as to be 
good for nothing: he was gagtle, but not eaſe ; 
mild, but not ſoft; obliging not the fancies of 
men, but their intereſt : none more civil to ſtran- 
gers (his heart being not a narrow iſland (as my 
lord Bacon obſerves) but a large continent :) 
none more tender of inferiours, none more hum- 
ble to ſuperiours; none more compaſſionate to 
the afflicted ; none more loving to, or more be- 
loved by all. The queen ſaid, ſhe truſted her 
kingdom to his faithfulneſs in 88. and herſelf to 
his conduct. His alliance to the queen brought 
him to court, but his 7 4 kept him there 
(when jealouſie had overcaſt that great houſe of 
the Howards :) ancient nobility was a good re- 
commendation to the queen's firſt favours ; but 
modeſty, ſubmiſſion, and integrity were the ver- 
tues that continued them : he had only ſo much 
ambition as rendered him active and ſerviccable, 
and not buſie or dangerous: he knew a noble- 
man 


of Lord Howard, 


man cannot be ſafely aſpiring, nor ſmooth man James 1 
ſecurely popular, and a man of his retinue muſt tv. 


not be buſie. He lived inan age when all honour 
was perilous that was not deſigned for ſervice ; 
when the ſtate choſe ! miniſters that were more 
<« ſenſible of duty than of riſing ; that loved bu- 
„ ſineſs rather upon conſcience than upon bra- 
very, and when the prince diſcerned a buſie 
« nature from a willing mind: as the ſtone had 
need be rich that is ſet without foyl,“ ſo this 
noble perſon, that was only real, had need of 
great parts of virtue. So valiant he was, that he 
made the Spaniſh fleet veil to him, though it 
carried the empreſs of Germany; ſo active that 
he tugged at the cable himſelf in 88. and did 
much by his own pains, and more by his exam- 
ple: ſo ſkillful, that he contrived the fire-ſhips 
that frighted and ſcattered the Spaniſh navy. Two 
eminent ſervices he did the 2 religion 
when but twenty-one years of age; the firſt is, 
that he was ſo obſervant a witneſs of arch-biſhop 
Parker's conſecration, that with his bare word the 
tale of the nags head came to nothing. 2. That 
he was ſo cloſe an agent in the court of France, 
that no deſign was brewed in Scotland, none ſe- 
conded in France, but he with the emperour and 
the king of Spain's embaſſadors aſſiſtance (whom 
he had engaged with the hope of a match between 
the King of the Romans and his miſtreſs) diſco- 
vered and defeated with that ſucceſs, that the 
king of France courted his miſtreſs to a peace, 
and himſelf to favour. None more careful in 
matter of buſineſs ; none more ſplendid in buſi- 
neſs of compliment---condaling king Francis his 
death with a majeſty no leſs becoming the perſo- 
| nage 
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James 1 nage he repreſented, than the prince he addreſſed 

WA himſelf to. 1. His providence in contriving the 

Engliſh ſhips nimble, and ſuch as could tack a- 

bout at pleaſure. 2. His prudence in not ha- 

zarding his weak navy againſt the Spaniſh army 

and armado in an engagement wherein a victory 

would be but little glory, and a defeat a ruin. 3. 

His activity in alarming the Spaniſh navy day 

and night. 4. His wiſdom in honouring the moſt 

ſerviceable under him, as Hawkins, Forbiſher, 
Sheffield, &c. 5. His popularity that drew fo 

many volunteers to his ſervice, as the earls of 

Oxford, Northumberland, Cumberland, the Ce- 

cils, &c. 6. His warineſs in dividing his fourteen 

fail into four ſquadrons round about the Spaniſh 

navy. 7. His excellent contrivance of eight ſhips 

filled with pitch, wild-fire, roſin, &c. which he ſent 

down the wind in the dead of night ſo much to 

the terror of the Spaniards, that fearing the fire, 

together with ſome more deadly engines, they 

raiſed a pitiful cry, weighed anchor, cut their ca- 

bles, and in a terrible pannick fear, with great 

haſte and confuſion put to ſea. 8. His admirable 

dexterity in diſpoſing of the navy, ſo as they met 

the Spaniſh navy upon their diſperſion with ſuch 

ſucceſs, that the invincible fleet never ſaw again 

its own formidableneſs, ever fince grown the moſt 

contemptible thing that ever failed upon theſe 

ſeas. 9. His ſeaſonable order to the Dutch fleet 

to watch the duke of Parma in the ports of Dun- 

kirk and Newport. 10. His exact intelligence, 

whereby he underſtood what a controverſie there 

was 1n the Spaniſh navy about this point, whether 

they ſhould ſtick to their commiſſion in ſtaying 

for Parma, which was their duty, or follow the 

: emer- 
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emergent advantages, which had been their diſ James 1 


cretion,---and dealt with them accordingly. Theſe —w— 


grand particulars of this noble-man's ſervice were 
ſo eminent and ſignal, that queen Elizabeth, who 
was over-laviſh neither of her honour nor her 
preferments, would ſay commonly of him and 
thoſe brave heroes under him, That they were 
born to ſave their country. 

This noble perſon was of greater experience 
than knowledge, and more beholding to his 
years than to his education, whence king James 
took great pleaſure in his diſcourſe, that was not 
moroſe, obſtinate, narrow, unactive, or formal, 
like a ſtudents harangues; but free, active, and 
ingenuous, like a ſtates- man's maxims--Whereof 
one was this; that never did commander a no- 
ble act that was commiſſion- bound; it being a 
queſtion, whether the Venetians and Spaniards 
loſt more at ſea and in the Netherlands before they 
diſcovered that error, or gained more ſince. For 
whilſt we addreſs ourſelves to the ſtate, occaſions 
are loſt, things take another countenance; and ſo 
many unexpected accidents happen, for which 
ſudden proviſion muſt be made, that opportuni- 
ties eſcape before we dare lay hold of them ; and 
ſometimes we periſh for want of a commiſſion to 
ſave ourſelves. 

Great content did he give by his preſence in 
the French court 160g, and greater in his carriage 
at the prince elector's * marriage, 1612. A pru- 
dent care did he diſcover in providing for poſte- 
rity by the ſeaſonable reſignation of his admiral- 
ty; a faithful friend he ſhewed himſelf in con- 
firming firRobert Manſel's place when he parteq 


with 


* Where he was bridegroom, 
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James 1 with his own ; a great argument of his own 
W— worth and ſervice, that he was ſo careful to re- 


Lleyd. 


ward others. 
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Obſervations on the Lifeof Sir Geo. 
Hume, Earl of Dunbar. 


J O wonder he is fo great a favourite of 
king James in his riper years, who was 
ſo faithful a ſervant of his in his youth: truſted 
with his Royal ſecrets in Scotland, and therefore 
in his Royal boſome in England. The natural 
reſervedneſs of all Scot5-men, and the vaſt depth 
of this, are not more neceſſary to all princes, 
then they were pleaſing to king James, who had 
no ſecreſies that endangered his privadoes, though 
many that tried them, and particularly our ſtateſ- 
man, who had no hidden weakneſs to be over- 
reached, nor private intereſt to be corrupted, 
but was a great maſter of himſelf, owning a 


reach not to be comprehended, and thoughts 


not to be fathomed, but by him whoſe heart 
was as the ſand of the Sea. 

Exact was his correſpondence with fir Robert 
Cecil while in Scotland, and intimate was their 
friendſhip in England; both extorting from each 
other thoſe obſervations touching their reſpective 
countreys, which they might both communicate 
to his majeſty at their reſpective opportunities. 

His enterprizes were well laid, but unſucceſs- 


ful; rational; but unhappy : an argument that 
De- 


F Geo. Hume, Earl of Dunbar. 


Defiens are only in our power, and Events in a James 1 
higher. There was not a man more noble and 


renowned, more comely and graceful, of more 
years and experience [* Verſatus, Verſutus] of a 
greater eſtate or revenue; more liberal and mu- 
nificent, more accoſtable and courteous, more 
reſolved and reſerved (all the qualities of a com- 
pleat ambaſſador) than the earl of Dunbar when 
ſent to Germany; yet none more ineffectual, 
having gained no more by a tedious and char- 
eable negotiation, than as the earl of Notting - 
bh with his gallant retinue in Spain, that the 
papiſts who were formerly perſwaded by their 
jeſuiſts that we were monſters, do now believe 
we are men; ſo uſeleſs was ſoft courtſhip in 
rough tumults, and ſo little heed was given to 
ſmooth compliments in arms and uproars. 

More happy was he in Scotland, where his pru- 
dence as lord treaſurer, and his chaplain doctor 
Abbot's gravity as a preacher, reduced that na- 
tion to ſo much ſobriety as to admit a regular re- 
ligion and government; for which ſervice he had 
the exchequer and the Wardrobe for himſelf, and 
the arch-biſhoprick of Canterbury for the doctor; 
when the king was in a great ſtreight between 
the known merit of the incomparable biſhop 
Andrews, and the laſt requeſt of dying fir 
George Hume; a great inſtance of king James 
his abilities in what Machiavel calleth a prince's 
maſter- piece, vi. the choice of ſervants. 


Oz ſer- 


® Experienced, and Artful. 


Lloyd. 
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Obſervations on the Life of the 
Earl of Somerſet. 


IS extraction from Scotland put him in the 
way, his education in England ſet him in 
a capacity of advancement. He was born ſea- 
ſonably when his father ſerved him that fould 
be a king of England ; and brought up happily, 
when he might pleaſe him that was ſo.—His 
beauty and comlineſs took his majeſty ; his parts 
and prudence obliged him, who loved the cabi- 
net, but valued the jewel: he was admitted page 
of honour to king James when of Scotland, and his 
favourite when of England : his majeſties firſt ob- 
ſervation of him was at a ſolemn tilting, where 
his delight in his perſon meeting with. his 3 
of his miſchance (I mean the breaking of his 
leg there) firſt took him to his tuition, and then 
to his council, All king James his favourites 
was of his own education, and ſo imbued with 
his principles, and engaged to his intereſt. It 
was his majeſties policy to retain Scets ſtateſ-men 
to balance the Engliſh; it was Somerfet's pru- 
dence to entertain Engliſh favourites to endear 
the Scots; therefore fir Thomas Overbury was 
as much of his councel as he was of his maje- 
ſties; too haughty a carriage was the miſcarri- 
age of other minions, too good a nature was his : 
his great defect being that goodneſs and huma- 
nity that knoweth no exceſs, but crrour, which 


Was 
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was rather a ſoftneſs than a kindneſs : his heart James x 
was as large to others, as his maſter's was to 


him, and knew as little how to miſtruſt, as how 
to do any thing for which he ſhould be miſtruſted: 
this is the leſſon he was ſhort in, That civilities 
ſhould be common, but favours choice, The whale 
is ſtcered at ſea by a far ſmaller fiſh, and this 
ſtates- man at court by far meaner men than 
« himſelf. I my elf (ſaith an ingenious man) 
« have known many ſo far ſtrangers to what was 
« convenient, as they would ſcarce concede or 
deny any thing out of the preſence of their 
e ſecretary; and this proceeded not ſeldom from 
« a diſtruſt there was no cauſe for; manifeſt in 
e the earl. gf, Somerſet, who though himſelf 
« owner of 'a competent ſufficiency, was ſo en- 
<« chanted with an opinion of ſir Thomas Over- 
e bury's parts, that he preferred him from a ſer- 
« vant to ſuch an intimate friendſhip; as he 
e could think nothing well educated for employ- 
e ment in his office, that had not paſſed his cor- 
erection, nor ſecret laid up but in his boſome; 
« which ſwelled him, (faith he) to ſuch a mon- 
« ſtroſity in pride, that I have heard (not being 
my ſelf then near the Engliſb court) now he 
« offered to rant at his ſervants, and did once 
ce beat his coachman for putting his commands 
under an inferiour expoſtulation to his maſter; 
* and through this intollerable arrogance in 
« him, and remiſneſs in the earl, the ſparks firſt 
« flew, that kindled the ruine of them both: 
<« friendſhip being no more able to maintain its 
e intereſt againſt a feminine affection, than ſo 
* great a pride was to confine it ſelf within the 
« tedder of moderation, The greateſt are 
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James 1not free, but led in triumph by the affeftions of others, 
ny through the mediation of their own. Sir Thomas 
Overbury would do what was moſt plauſable, 
and the earl muſt perform what was leſs popular. 
The king truſted Carr with his diſpatches, and 
Carr truſts Overbury a month together without 
examination, who had full commiſſion to receive 
and anſwer any letters or other expreſſes that came 
to his hands: great opportunities offered them- 
ſelves to ſir Robert Carr, and a great ſoul he had to 
obſerve them (Fortune being nothing elſe but an 
attentive obſervation of the revolution of affairs, 
and the occaſions reſulting therefrom:) obſervant 
he was of his © maſter, who raiſed him not to 
« eclipſe others, but like a brave prince to eaſe 
« himſelf, For princes (to uſe my lord Bacon's 
« words) being at too great a diſtance from their 
e ſubjects, to eaſe themſelves into their boſomes, 
t raiſe ſome perſons to be as it were participes 
curarum, or their companions: but this favourite 
underſtood as well the humour of the people, 
as he did the diſpoſition of his prince, 8 
the one no leſs, than he pleaſed the other. Gay 
he was, as a courtier, grave as a counſellour: to 
ſcholars none more civil, to ſoldiers none more 
liberal; of ſtates-men none more reſpective: he 
had his extraordinary great vertues upon occa- 
ſions to ſhew, and his ordinary little ones always 
to oblige; a compleatneſs in all turns, and upon 
all occaſions was his nature. Familiar he was, 
yet not cheap; ſociable upon regard, and not 
upon facility: his behaviour was his ſoul, free 
for any exerciſe or motion; finding many, and 
making more opportunities to endear himſelf ; 
ke broke his mind to fmall obſervations, yet he 
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comprehended great matters: his carriage was James 1 
ſo exact, as if affected; and yet fo graceful, a???? 
if natural. That which overthrew the firſt, be- 
witched the wiſeſt, and tyred the moſt patient 
man, undid this noble perſon : yet ſo regular 
were his affections, that he did nothing pub- 
lickly in the counteſs of Eſſex, the earl of Suf- 
folk's daughters caſe, but by due courſe of law, 
the approbation of the graveſt and wiſeſt divines 
and counſellours, and the * applauſe of Eng- 
land : his failings were the faults of his years, 
rather than of his perſon, of his fodain fortune, 
than of his conſtant temper; his counſels were 
ſafe and moderate; his publick actions honeſt 
and plain; his firſt years of favour induſtrious 
and active; his mind noble and liberal. His 
ſoul capacious and inquiſitive; his temper yield- 
ing and modeſt. In a word, ſir Robert Carr de- 
ſerved to be a favourite, if he had not been one. 
— He fell becauſe he medled too little with the 
ſecretaries place while in it, and too much when 
out of it; giving Overbury too much ſcope on 
the one hand to mate him, and fir Ralph Win- 
wood too much offence to undermine him; who 
finding that new earls occaſions growing with his 
advancements (I ſay occaſions, becaule I think 
his miſcarriages were not his nature, but his ne- 
ceſſity) apt to encroach upon his and other court- 
offices, gave ear to that intelligence from Fluſb- 
ing that might ruine him, and ſet free himſelf. 
The firſt intimation of his guilt was his car- 
neſtneſs for a general pardon ; and the firſt ar- 
gument of it was my lord Chancellor's ſcruples 
in ſealing it: whence I date his firſt declining, 
attended 


* Witneſs his entertainment at London, 
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James 1 attended with as much pity as his firſt advance- 


ment was with exvy, We and the Troglodites 


Lloyd. 


curſe not the ſun-riſing more heartily, than we 
worſhip it when it ſets. The gentleman was as 
to his ſtature rather well compacted than tall; 
as to his features and favour, comely, rather 
than beautiful.— The hair of his head was flaxen, 
and that of his face yellow : his nature was gen- 
tle, his diſpoſition affable, his affections pub- 
lick, until a particular perſon and intereſt en- 
Rome them : and the good gentleman being 


enſible of failures that might ruine him, was 


wholly intent upon a zreaſure that might preſerve 
him: His defect was, that he underſtood only 
his own age; and that the experience of man's 
life cannot furniſh examples and preſidents for the 
events of one man's life, | 
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Obſervations on the Life of 
Archbiſhop Abbot. 


Born 1562, Died 1633. 


ewe ABBOT being one of that 
happy ternion of brothers, whereof two 
were eminent prelates, the third lord mayor of 
London, was bred in Oxford, wherein he be- 
came Mr. of Univerſity-colledge; a pious man, 
and moſt excellent preacher, as his lectures on 
Jonah do declare. He did firſt creep, © then 
run, then flye into preferment, or rather pre- 

« ferment 
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of Archbiſhop Abbot. 
-« ferment did flye upon him without his ex- James 1 
« pectation, He was never incumbent on any. 
« living with cure of ſouls, but was mount- 


« ed from a lecturer to a dignitary ſo that he 
« knew the ſtipend and benevolence of the one, 


* 


c 


and the dividend of the other, but was utterly 
« unacquainted with the taking of tithes, with 
« the many troubles attending it, together with 
« the cauſeleſs moleſtations which parſons pre- 
« ſented meet with in their reſpective pariſhes. 
« And becauſe it is hard for one to have a 
c fellow-ſuffering of that, whereof he never 
« had a ſuffering; this (ſay ſome) was the 
<« cauſe that he was ſo harſh to miniſters when 
brought before him. | 

Being chaplain to the earl of Dunbar, then 
omni-prevalent with king James, he was unex- 
pectedly preferred arch-biſhop of Canterbury, 
being of a more fatherly preſence than thoſe, 
who might almoſt have been his fathers for age 
in the church of England. There are two things 
much charged upon his memory; 

Firſt, that in his houſe he reſpected his ſecre- 
tary above his chaplains; and out of it, alwayes 
honoured cloaks above caſſocks, lay above 
clergymen. | 

Secondly, that he connived at the ſpreading of 
ny, inſomuch that a modern author 
al 7 
Had Biſhop Laud ſucceeded Bancroft, and the 

Project of Conformity been followed without 

interruption, there is little queſtion to be made, 

but that our Jeruſalem (by this time) might 
have been a City at unity within it ſelf. 


Vor, II. D „This 
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James x *© This arch-biſhop was much humbled with 
2 a caſual homicide of a keeper of the lord 
« Zouch's in Bremal-Park, though ſoon after 

« he was ſolemnly quitted from any irregularity 

« thereby. In the reign of king Charles he 

« was ſequeſter'd from his juriſdictions, ſay 

« ſome, on the old account of that homicide, 

% though others ſay, for refuſing to licenſe a 

« ſermon of Dr. Sipthorp's. Yet there is not 

an expreſs of either in the inſtrument of ſe- 

« queſtration, the commiſſion only ſaying in the 
| « general, that the arch-biſhop could not at 
that preſent in his own perſon attend thoſe ſer- 
< vices which were otherwiſe proper for his 
* cognizance and juriſdiction. 
To ſay the truth, he was a man of good in- 
tentions, and knew much, but failed in what 
thoſe ordinarily do that are devoted to our mo- 
dern ſingularities, being extremly obſtinate in 
his opinions, which the king was more willing 
to underſtand than follow, becauſe moſt, times 
he looked upon things according to the rigour 
of eccleſiaſtick maximes, and was either too cu- 
rious and irreſolute by variety of reading, or too 
peremptory and poſitive ff the ſtrictheſs of 
his rules; or too zealous by Faſon of the feriouſ- 
neſs of his ſtudy ; or wide Nom the mater, by 
reaſon of his inexperience, ang aptneſs to require 
in the times he lived, the reghlarity of 
he read of, heeding not tht force of Gi 
* ſtances, the errors of compariſonyP 
** cautions of application.” I like hs #pology 
for his ſeverity to the clergy (that he was auſtere 
to prevent others being cruel) as well as ghis zeal i 
tor the proteſtant religion ; onely his principles 
_—_ * ** betrayed 


of Archbiſhop Abbot. 


betrayed his profeſſion, which he rendered too James r | 
obnoxious, while he ſupported it by thoſe novel Lanynn 


grounds which our adverſaries could make us 
confeſs were heterodox, and by thoſe ſtreight- 
laced foundations which we ſaw our ſelves too 
narrow. As for inſtance, king James his vaſt 
capacity took him up once for making the ſcri 
ture the onely rule of civil affairs; owning the 
piety, but obſerving to his face the imprudence 
of that aſſertion. Imprudence, I ſay, as for 
many reaſons, ſo for this, becauſe to aſſert a 
truth upon a weak principle, is to tempt the 
world to doubt of the ſtrength of the firſt, when 
; they ſee the weakneſs of the other. Whether 
he went off in diſcontent, and ſaid, He would 
not attend at the Councel-Table, becanſe he ſhould 
not wait at the Altar: whether he had ſuch ma- 
lignant followers as called themſelves Nicodemites, 
or night-diſciples : whether he turned noon-day 
into mid-night, and mid-night into noon-day, 
having a candle always burning in his chamber ; 
or if ſo, for what reaſon, I would not have any 
one of my years determine, but rather refer the 
) Wpreſent age to his contemporaries pen, which 
f Wdeſcribes him thus; 
A very learned man he was; his erudition all 
Hof the old ſtamp, fitly principled in the doctrine 
of S. Auguſtine, pious, grave, and exemplary 
in his converſation : but ſome think him a bet- 
ter man than arch-biſhop, and that he was better 
qualified with merit for the dignity, than with a 
ſpirit anfwering the function; in the exerciſe 
whereof he was conceived too facile and yield- 
ing: his extraordinary remiſneſs in not exacting 
ſtrict conformity to the preſcribed orders of the 
D 2 church 


James 1 church in point of ceremony, ſeemed to reſolve 
A thoſe legal determinations to their firſt principal 
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of indifference, and led in ſuch an habit of in- 
conformity, the future reduction of thoſe 
tender-conſcienced men to long diſcontinued obe. 
dience, was interpreted an innovation; as if he 
thought it might fall out in politicks as it doth 
ſometimes in phyſick, bina venena juvant, thath 
the two contrary poyſons of ſuperſtition and in- 
novation might prove a cordial to the church. 


Obſervations on the Life of Sir 
George Calvert. 


IR George Calvert was bred firſt in Trinity: 
colledge in Oxford, and then beyond the, 
ſeas. His abilities commended him firſt to beat 
ſecretary to Robert Cecil carl of Saliſbury, lord, 
treaſurer of England. Afterwards he was made y 
clerk of the council, and at laſt principal fecre-;, 
tary of ſtate to king James, ſucceeding fir Thor. 
Lake in that office, Anno 1619. fr 
Conceiving thedukeof Buckingham highly inſtru li 
mental in his preferment, he preſented him with te 
a jewel of great value; which the duke returned ti 
him again, not owning any activity in his ad- ſi 
vancement, whom king James, ex mero motu te 
reflecting on his abilities, deſigned for the place tt 
This place he diſcharged five years, until he wil C 
lingly reſigned the ſame, 1624, on this _ 
ion; 


* From his own inclination. 
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jon; he freely confeſſed himſelf to the king, James 1 
hat he was then become a Roman Catholick, 10 — 
bat he muſt either be wanting to his truſt, or 


* jolate his conſcience in ety his office. 
Er his his ingenuity fo highly affected king James, 
he hat he continued him privy-councellor all his 


eign, and ſoon after created him lord Baltimore 
pf Baltimore in Ireland. | 

During his being ſecretary, he had a patent to 
"Wim and his heirs to be * Abſolutus Dominus & 
Proprietarus, with the royalties of a count pala- 
ine of the province of Avalon in theNew-found 
land, a place ſo named by him in imitation of 
old Avalon in Somerſetſhire, wherein Glaſſen- 
bury ſtands, the firſt-fruits of chriſtianity in 
Britain, as the other was in that part of Ame- 
rica, Here he built a fair houſe in Ferry-land, 
and ſpent twenty five thouſand pounds in ad- 
vancing the plantation thereof. 

Indeed his publick ſpirit conſulted not his pri- 
vate profit, but the enlargement of chriſtianity, 
and the king's dominions, in that his ancient, 
primitive, and heroick work of planting the 
world. After the death of king James he went 
twice in perſon to New-found land. Here when 


0 WF monſieur de PArade with three men of war ſent 

from the king of France, had reduced our Eng- 
"WJ iſh fiſhermen to great extremity ; this lord with 
two ſhips manned at his own charge, chaſed away 
: the French-men, relieved the Engliſh, and took 


ſixty of the French priſoners. He removed af- 
terwards to Virginia to view thoſe parts, and 
thence came into England, and obtained of kin 
Charles the firſt (who had as great an eſteem of 
D 3 and 
_ * Abſolute lord and proprietor. 
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James 1 and affection for him, as king James) a patent 


— to him and his heirs for Mary-land on the north 


of Virginia, with the fame title and royalties 
conferred on him, as in Avalon aforefaid, now 
a hopeful plantation, peopled with eight thouſ- 
and Engliſh fouls ; which in procefs of time may 
prove more advantagious to our nation. 

Judg Popham and ſir George Calvert agreed not 
more unanimouſly in the publick deſign of plant- 
ing, than they differed in the private way of it: 
the firſt was for extirpating heathens, the ſecond 
for converting them. —He ſent away the lewdeſt, 
this the ſobereſt people : the one was for preſent 


profit, the other for a reaſonable expectation (it 


being in the caſe of planting countreys, as in 
that of planting woods; you muſt account to 


boſe almoſt twenty years profit, and expect your 


recompence in the end; it being neceſſary the 
province ſhould firſt find her ſelf, and then en- 
rich you.) The judge was for many governors, 


the ſecretary for few, and thoſe not concerned 


merchants, but unconcerned gentlemen : the 
one granted liberties without any reſtraint, the 
other with great caution : the firſt ſet up a 
common ſtock, out of which the iſland ſhould 
be provided for by proportions ; the ſecond left 
every one to provide for himſelf. 

Two things are eminent in this man : 

1. That though he was a catholick, yet kept 
he himſelf ſincere and diſengaged from all inte- 
reſts; and though a man of great judgment, yet 
not obſtinate in his ſentiments, but taking as 


. great pleaſure in hearing others opinions, as in 


delivering his own, which he heard moderated 
and cenſured with more patience, than ap- 
plauded. | | 2. Thx 
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2. That he carried a digeſted and exact ac- James 1 
count of affairs to his maſter every night, and « „ 


took to himſelf the pains to examine the letters 
which related to any intereſt that might be any 
ways conſiderable. He was the only ſtates-man, 
that being engaged to a decryed party, yet ma- 
naged his buſineſs with that huge reſpect for all 
ſides, that all who knew him, applauded him; 
and none that had any thing to do with him, 
complained of him. 


et. ad 
Y 
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Arthur Chicheſter. | 


ce IR Arthur Chicheſter ſpent his youth, Lloyd. 


” firſt in the univerſity, then in the French 
and Iriſh wars, where by his valour he was ef- 
« fectually aſſiſtant, firſt, to plough and break 
up that barbarous nation by conqueſt, and 
4 then to ſow it with ſeeds of civility, when by 
king James made lord deputy of Ireland. 
Indeed good laws and proviſions had been 
made.by his predeceſſors to that purpoſe : but 
alas, they were like good leſſons ſet for a lute 
out of tune, uſeleſs, until the inſtrument was 
fitted for them. Wherefore in order to the civi- 
lzing of Iriſhry, in the firſt year of his govern- 
ment, he eſtabliſhed two new circuits for juſtices 
of aſſize, the one in Connaught, the other in 
Munſter. And whereas the circuits in former 


times only encompaſſed the Engliſh pale (as the 


Cynoſura 
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James 1 Cynoſura doth the Pole) henceforwards like good 
LV planets in their ſeveral ſpheres, they carried the 


influence of juſtice round about the kingdom. 
Yea, in ſhort time Ireland was ſo cleared of 
thieves and capital offenders, that ſo many ma- 
lefactors have not been found in the 32 ſhires of 
Ireland, as in fix Engliſh ſhires in the weſtern 
circuits. He reduced the mountains and glinnes 
on the ſouth of Dublin (formerly thornes in the 
ſide of the Engliſn pale) into the county of Wick- 
low; and in conformity to the Engliſh cuſtom, ma- 
ny Iriſh began to cut their mantles into cloaks. 
So obſervant was his eye over the actions of ſuſ- 
pected perſons, that Tyrone was heard to com- 
plain, That be could not drink a full carouſe of | 
Sack, but the State within few hours was adver- 
riſed thereof. 

After he had been continued many years in his 
deputyſhip, and deſervedly made a lord, king | 
James recalled him home, and (loath to leave 
his abilities unemployed) ſent him embaſſador 
to the emperour and other German princes. Be- 
ing beſieged in the city of Mainchine (a place 
much indebted to his prudence for ſeaſonable 
victualling it) by count Tilley, he ſent him 
word, that it was againſt the law of nations to 
beſiege an embaſſador : Tijley returned that he 
took no notice that he was an embaſſador. The 
lord Chicheſter replyed to the meſſenger, Had 
my Maſter ſent me with as many hundred men, as 
he hath ſent me on fruitleſs Meſſages, your Ge- 
neral ſhould have known, that I had been a Soldier, 
as well as an 09%, ga 

King James at his return entertained him with 
great commendations, for ſo well diſcharging * 

truit; 
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truſt; and he died in as great honour as any James 1 
Engliſh-man of our age. Thus far the hiſto- ww 


rians. Whence I obſerve him ſtout in his na- 
ture above any diſorder upon emergencies, re- 
ſolved in his temper above any impreſſions from 
other princes, and high in his propoſal beyond 
the expectation of his own. Alvergonzoto el 
Diablo le traxo al Palacio, the devil brought the 
baſhful to court, where none ſucceeds but he 
who can aſk enough to be granted, and enough 
to be abated. There is a memorable obſer- 
vation of Philip the ſecond, king of * Spain, 
called El prudente; that when he had deſigned 
« one for embaſſador, the man came faintly and 
* coldly to him to propoſe ſome things for the 
« accommodation of his embaſſie; and he ſaid, 
How can I expeft that this man can promote and 
effettuate my buſineſs, when be is ſo faint and fear- 
ful in the ſolicitation of his own ? 

Yet was not my lord Chicheſter more reſolute in 
Germany, than wary 1n Ireland, where his opi- 
nion was, that time muſt open and facilitate 
things for reformation of religion, by the pro- 
- teſtant plantations ; by the care of good biſhops 
and divines, the amplification of the colledge, the 
education of wards, an inſenſible ſeizure of po- 
piſh liberties, &c. and that the council there was 
lo numerous (fifty or ſixty at leaſt) that the 
authority of it was debated, and its buſineſs di- 
vulged. Ina word, this brave gentleman had 
an equal mind, that kept up it ſelf between the 
diſcourſes of reaſon, and the examples of hiſto- 
ries, in the enjoyment of a good fortune, and a 
conflict with a bad. Obſer- 


* Domanda aſſai, chenon Manchera poi calare. Pro» 
verb, Hiſp. apud Inſig. D. Howell de legatis, 


James rx 


Lloyd. 
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Obſervations on the Life of the Lord 
| Chancellor Egerton. 


F” HE lord chancellour Egerton, extracted 
from the ancient family of the Egerton's of 
Kidley in Cheſhire, was bred in the ſtudy of the 
municipal laws of our land, wherein he attained 
to ſuch eminency, that queen Elizabeth made 
him her ſolicitor, then maſter of the rolls, and at 
laſt keeper of the great ſeal, May 6, in the 38 
year of her reign, 1596. 

Olaus Magnus reporteth, that the emperour of 
Moſcovia at the audience of ambaſſador's, ſend- 
eth for the graveſt and ſeemlieſt men in Moſco 
and the vicinage, whom he apparelleth in rich 
veſts; and placing them in his preſence, pretend- 
ed to forraigners, that theſe are of his privy- 
council; who cannot but be much affected with 
ſo many reverent aſpects. But ſurely all Chri- 
ſtendome afforded not a perſon which carried 
more gravity in his countenance and behaviour 
than ſir Thomas Egerton, inſomuch that many 
have gone to the chancery on purpoſe only to ſee 
his venerable garb (happy they who had no 
other buſineſs) and were highly pleaſed at ſo 
acceptable a ſpectacle. Vet was his outward caſe 
nothing in compariſon of his inward abilities, 
quick wit, ſolid judgement, ready utterance. 
I confeſs maſter Cambden ſaith, he entred his 


office Magna expeftatione & integritatis opinione, 
| | with 


* 
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with a great expectation and opinion of inte- James 1 
grity: but no doubt, had he reviſed his work in 
a ſecond edition, he would have afforded him | 
2 full-faced commendation, when this lord had 
turned his expectation to performance. In the 
firſt of king James, of lord keeper he was made 
lord chancellor, which is alſo another name for 
the ſame office : and on Thurſday the ſeventh of 
November, 1616, of lord Eliſmer he was created 
viſcount Brackley. Ir is given to courts whoſe 
juriſdictions do border, to fall out about their 
bounds; and the conteſt betwixt them is the 
hotter, the higher the ſpirits and parts of the 
reſpective judges. Great was the contention for 
many years together betwixt this lord of equity, 
and ſir Edward Cooke the oracle of juſtice at 
Weſtminſter-Hall : I know not which of them 
got the better; ſure I am ſuch another conteſt 
would (if this did not) have undone the con- 
queror. 

He was attended on with ſervants of moſt a- 
ble parts, and was the ſole chancellor ſince the re- 
formation, who had a chaplain, which (though 
not immediately) fucceeded him in his place. He 
gave over his office which he held full twenty 
years, ſome few days before his death; and by his 
own appointment his body was brought down 
and buried at Duddleſton in Cheſhire, leaving a 
fair eſtate to his ſon, who was aſterwards created 
earl of Bridgewater, as he did to his excellent 
ſon now living. 

When he ſaw king James his munificence to 
ſome courtiers, with the grave fidelity of a ſtateſ- 
man, he ſticked not often to tell him, that as he 
held ir neceſſary for his majeſty amply to remu- 

nerate 
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James x nerate all thoſe his countrymen, ſo he deſired 
WY WV him carefully to preſerve his crown lands, for 


his own ſupport, ſeeing he or his ſucceſſors 
might meet with parliaments which would not 
ſupply his occaſions, but on ſuch condition as 
would not be very acceptable unto him. It was 
an ordinary ſpeech in his mouth to ſay, froſt and 
fraud both end in foul. 

His plain, but honeſt advice to my lord of Eſ- 
ſex was, 

1. Not to truſt himſelf, becauſe they that 
ſtand by, ſee more than they that play the game. 

2. To yield to Time and fortune, and not do 
that for his enemies, which they could never do 
for themſelves. 

3. To have a careful eye upon thoſe actions on 
which he knew there were many envious ones. 
And for himſelf, his ſupplication to king James 
was, that ſince his conceit and ſenſe was grown 
fo heavy, his memory decayed, his judgment 
weak, his hearing imperfect, and his voice falter- 
ing, he might“ de/inere potiùs quam deficere, and 
retire from his buſineſs to his meditation, as he 
did; while living, imparting many myſteries of 
the chancery; and when dying, bequeathing as 
many choice books and directions to his then 
chaplain, and his after- ſucceſſor doctor Williams. 
Secretary Winwood having received the ſeal, and 
left this gracious meſſage with this good man, 
that his majeſty would be his under-keeper, and 
not diſpoſe of it while he lived to bear the name 
of chancellor: nor did any receive the ſeal out 
of the rea fo ſight, while he lived to bear the 
name of chancellor. A 
5 Rather deſiſt from, than fail in the diſcharge of his 
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A company of citizens got a cauſe paſſed by James i 
keeping a witneſs away in this manner; one of ww 


them gets him to a tavern, and there leaves him 
with a quart of ſack before him, and the glaſs 
at his mouth, and ſwears in open court, he left 
him in a condition, wherein if he continueth but 
two hours he is a dead man. The other party find 
out the cheat, and have their remedy in chance- 
ry: Sir Edward Cook brings the matter to the 
Star-chamber, and threateneth the chancellor 
with a Premunire. The buſineſs is debated, and 
ſentence paſſed for my lord chancellor; with the 
comfort whereof, and the king's and prince's let- 
ter to him upon his death-bed, he went 0 his 


grave. 


— — 


Obſervations on the Life of the Lord 
Chief- Fuſtice Popham. 


Ir John Popham in his youthful days was a Lloyd. 


ſtout and ſkilful man at ſword and buckler as 
any in that age, and wild enough in his recreati- 
ons. But oh! ſaid my author, if quickſilver could 
be really fixed, to what a treaſure would it a- 
mount ? Such is wild youth ſeriouſly reduced to 
gravity, as by this young man did appear, who 
applyed himſelf to a more profitable tencing, the 
ſtudy of the laws; therein attaining to ſuch e- 
minency, that he became the queen's attorney, 
afterwards lord chief-juſtice of England. Being 


ſent anno 1600 by the queen with ſome others — 
the 
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James 1 the earl of Eſſex, to know the cauſe of the con- 
Wany— fluence of ſo many military men unto his houſe, 


the ſoldiers therein detained him for a time, 
which ſome made tantamont to an impriſonment. 
This his violent detention Sir John depoſed upon 
his oath at the earl's tryal : which I note the ra- 
ther, for the rarity thereof, that a lord chief. juſ- 
tice ſhould be produced as witneſs in open 
court. | 

In the beginning of the reign of king James, 
his juſtice was examplary on thieves and robbers. 
The land then fwarmed with people which had 
been ſoldiers, who had never gotten (or elſe quite 
forgotten) any other vocation. Hard it was for 

ace to feed all the idle mouths which a former 
war did breed, being too proud to beg, too lazy 
to labour : thoſe infeſted the high-wayes with 
their felonies ; ſome preſuming on their multi- 
tudes, as the robber on the northern rode, whoſe 
knot (otherwiſe not to be untied) fir John cut a- 
ſunder with the ſword of juſtice. He poſſeſſed 
king James, how the frequent granting of pardons 
was prejudicial to 2 rendering the Judges 

to the contempt of inſolent malefactors; which 
made his majeſty more ſparing afterwards in that 
kind. In a word, the deſerved death of ſome. 
{cores, preſerved thelives and livelihoods of ſome 
thouſands : travellers owing their ſafety to this 
judges ſeverity, many years after his death. Nei- 
ther did he onely puniſh mal efactors but pro- 
vide for them; for obſerving that ſo many ſuf- 
tered and died for none other reaſon but becauſe 
they could not /ive in England, now grown too 
populous for it's ſelf, and breeding more inhabi- 
tants than it could cep, he firſt ſet up the diſco- 


very 
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very of New-England, to maintain and employ James 1 
thoſe that could not live honeſtly in the old; be 
ing of opinion, that baniſhment thither would be 

as well a more lawful, as a more effectual remedy 

againſt thoſe extravagancies ; the authors whereof 

judge it more eligible to hang than to work; to 

end their days in a moment, than to continue 

them in pains ;---onely a great judgment obſerves, 

it is a ſhameful and an unbleſſed thing, to take 

the ſcum of people and wicked condemned men 

to be the people with whom to plant : and not 

onely ſo, but it ſpoyleth the plantation, for they 

will live like rogues, and not fall to work, and do 
miſchief, and ſpend victuals, and be quickly 

weary, and then certifie over to the country, to 

the diſgrace of the common-wealth. 


* 
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0 her vation on the Life of Sir Ro- 
bert Dudley. 


Slr Robert Dudley, ſon to Robert Dudley earlLloyd. 
of Leiceſter, by Douglas Shefield (whether his 
miſtreſs or his wife, God Enows) was born at Shene 
in Surrey, and bred by his mother (out of his 
father's reach) at Offington in Suſſex, where he 
became a moſt compleat gentleman in all ſuita- 
ble accompliſnments, endeavouring in the reign 
of king James to prove his legitimacy ;' and 
meeting with much oppoſition from the court, in 
diſtaſte, he left his land, and went over into I- 

taly. But worth is ever at home, and carrieth its 

| | own 
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James 1 own welcome along with it. Therefore he be- 

wWa— came a favourite to the duke of Florence, who 
highly reflected on his abilities, and uſed his di- 

rections in all his buildings. At this time Leg- 

horn from a child, ſtarted to a man, without e- 
ver being a youth, and of a ſmall town grew a 
great city on a ſudden, and is much beholden to 
this fir Robert for its fairneſs and firmneſs, as 
chief contriver of both. But by this time his ad- 
verſaries in England had procured him to be 
called home by a ſpecial privy-ſeal ; which he re- 
fuſed to obey, and thereupon all his lands in 
England were ſeiſed upon by the king, by the 
ſtatute of fugitives. Theſe loſſes doubled the love 
of the duke of Florence unto him. And indeed 
ſir Robert was a much meriting perſon on many 
accounts, being an 

I Mathematician, eſpecially for the pra- 

Etical part thereof in architeCture. 

2. Phyſician, his Catholicon at this day 

Excellenty finding good eſteem amongſt thoſe 

of that faculty. _ 

| 3. Navigator, eſpecially in the Welt- 

ern ſeas. 


Indeed long before his leaving of England, 
whileſt as yet he was Refus in curia, well eſ- 
teemed in queen Elizabeth's court, he ſailed with 
three ſmall ſhips to the iſle of Trinidad, in ci 
which voyage he ſunk and took nine Spaniſn tr 
ſhips; whereof one an armada of 600 tun. Ic 

He was ſo acceptable to Ferdinand the ſecond, Ih tt 
emperor of Germany, that by his letters patents ¶ w 
bearing date at Vienna, Mach 9. 1620. he con- N to 
ferred on him and his heirs the title of a duke of {Wit 


the 
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the ſacred empire. Underſtand it a title at large (as James r. 
that of count Arundel's) without the aſſign ation | 
of any proper place unto him. 
King James had heard ſo much of the father 
that he did not care for the ſon, who might have - 
been near his perſon, had not his anceſtors been 
ſo near his predeceſſors--no other conſiderations | 
being likely to keep ſo extraordinary parts at this 
diſtance from a king that valued them ſo highly, 
or a kingdom that needed them ſo much. That 
prince being as jealous an obſerver of Original ſin 
in policy, as he was an orthodox aſſerter of it in 
Religion, would truſt no tainted blood. He writ an 
excellent diſcourſe of religion as the blind ſenator 
in Juvenal made a large encomiumof the goodly 
turbet which lay before Cæſar, but as ill luck 
would have it, turned himſelf quite the contrary 
way: * at illi dextra jacebat bellua, a man right of 
Chryſippus .his temper, who ſometimes wanted 
opinions, but never arguments, which he mana- 
ged all ways with contempt of, and oppoſition 
to the ſchool- way, which going the diſtincteſt way 
to ſtate, went the neareſt way to end controver- 
ſies, but was lighted by him as unintelligible, 
becauſe it had been paſſed by him as unſtudied, 
as theold woman in Seneca, complained that the 
room was dark, when only her eyes were ſo, and 
his new euęnratg wherein he made his private and 
crazy judgment the ſtandard and ſeal of common 
truth, took a little with men's firſt thoughts, but 

loſt themſelves with their wiſer, and ſecond, like 
the log in the fable which terrified the poorfrogs 
vith the noiſe it made at the firſt falling of it in- 
so the waters, but afterwards they inſulted over 

it, and took their turns to leap upon it. When 

Vol. II. | E 1 can 


The firſt lay on the right. 
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James 1 I conſider Metiochus his carriage in Plutarch, and 
dir Robert's character in Florence, (hc a ſenon 
multum abludit imago:) Metiochus is captain, Me- 
tiochus is ſurveyor, Metiochus bakes the bread, 
Metiochus _ s the corn, Metiochus doth all; 
right one of Æſop's fellows, that could ſay and 
do all things; ſo that others need ſay and do 
nothing, a very happy man if while living he 
had deſerved the character idle Vaccia had when 

dead. Hic fitus eſt Vaccia, here lieth Vaccia. 


—— — 


Obſervations on the Life of Arch- | 
biſhop Bancroft, 


c 
N H 
Lloyd. OCTOR Richard Bancroft, (whom his 
adverſaries character a better ſtates-man n 
than divine, a better divine than preacher, though t 
upon good occaſion he ſhewed he was all theſe) BF 
was bred in Jeſus College in Cambridge, where i b 
his parts in diſcovering the bottom of Preſpy- ir 
tery, and his ſufficiency when his patron Hat- fe 
ton's examiner commended him to queen Eliza- Il tc 
beth to be biſhop of London, and to king James p 
to be arch-biſhop of Canterbury, Indeed he p- 
was in effect arch-biſhop while biſhop, to whom 
doctor Whitgift in his decrepit age remitted the o 
managing of matters, ſo that he was the ſoul of ur 
the high-commiſſion. A great ſtates-man he Wei 
was, and grand champion of church-difcipline; Mex 
having well hardned the hands of his ſoul, which 
| was 


* Their characters are ſtrikin gly alike, 
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of Archbiſhop Bancroft, 


was no more than needed for him, who was to James 1 
meddle with nettles and bryars, and met wit 


much oppoſition. 
No wonder if thoſe who were ſilenced by him 


in the church, were loud againſt him in other 


places. David ſpeaketh of poyſon under men's Pſa. 104. 3 


lips; this biſhop taſted plentifully thereof from 
the mouths of his enemies, till at laſt (as Mi- 
thridates) he was ſo habited to poiſons, that they 
became food unto him. Once a gentleman com- 
ing to viſit him, preſented him a libel, which 
he found paſted on his door; who being no- 
thing moved thereat, ſaid, Caſt it to an hundred 
more which lye here on a heap in my chamber. Ma- 
ny a libel, (lye) (becauſe falſe) (bell) (becauſe 
loud) was made upon him. The aſperſion of 
covetouſneſs, though caſt, doth not ſtick on 
his memory, being confuted by the eſtate which 
he left, ſmall in proportion to his great prefer- 
ment, being but 6000 I. after being above 
twelve years in London and Canterbury. | 
He cancelled his firſt will, wherein he had 
bequeathed much to the church: ſuſpecting an 
impreſſion of popular violence on cathedrals, and 
fearing an alienation of what was bequeathed un- 
to them, he thought fir to cancel his own, to 
prevent others cancelling his teſtament. This 
partly appears by his ſecond will, wherein he 
gave the library at Lambeth (the reſult of his 
own, and three predeceſſors collections) to the 
univerſity of Cambridge (which now they poſ- 
ſeſs) in caſe the Archi-Epiſcopal See ſhould be 
extinct. 

How came ſuch a jealouſie into his mind ? 
what fear of a ſtorm when the ſun ſhined, the 
E 2 , thy 
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James 1 ſky clear, no appearance of clouds? Surely his 

GY IL was more than ordinary in the complexion 
of the commonwealth, who did foreſee what 
afterward (for a time) came to paſs.” This clauſe 
providentially inſerted, ſecured this library in 
Cambridge during the vacancy of the archi- 
epiſcopal ſee, and fo prevented the embezelling, 
at the leaſt the diſmembring thereof, in our late 
civil diſtempers. 

They that accuſe this excellent prelate with 
cruelty, never read this ſtory: a miniſter pri- 
vately proteſted to him, that it went againſt his 
conſcience to conform. Which way ſaid the good | 
arch-brſhop (obſerving the man's ingenuity) will 
you live, if you be put out of your benefice ® The 
other anſwered, he had no other way but to go a 
begging. Not ſo (ſaid the arch-biſhop) that you | 
ſhall not need to do, but come to me, and I will 

| take order for your maintenance. 
They that exclaimed againſt his unſerviceable- 
neſs, never obſerved this paſſage. A company 
of young courtiers appeared extraordinary gal- 
lant at a tilting, far above their fortunes and 
eſtates, giving for their motto, * Solvat Eccleſia. 
Biſhop Bancroft, then of London, hearing of it, 
finds on enquiry that the queen was paſſing a 
conſiderable parcel of church-lands to them, 
and ſtops the buſineſs with his own and his 
friends intereſt, leaving theſe gallants to pay 
the ſhot of their pride and prodigality out of 
their own purſes.— And this; that a prevalent 
courtier had ſwallowed up the whole biſhoprick 
of Durham, had not this arch-biſhop ſeaſonably 
interpoſed his power with king James (ready 
enough 
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enough to admit ſuch interceſſions) and daſhed James x 
the deſign. They that traduce him for a pa. 
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piſt, forget that he fomented the difference be- 
tween the ſeculars, and regulars, to the weak- 
ning, and promoted the foundation of Chelſey- 
Colledge, to the ruining of that cauſe. 

But they that perform great actions, reſerving 
as it is fit the reaſon of them in their own bo- 
ſomes, may ſufficiently ſatisfie their conſciences 
towards God, though they can hardly avoid the 
cenſures of men. 

I ſhall add no more concerning this excellent 
prelate, but that it was obſerved as the hiſto- 
rian writes, that at Hampton-Court-Conference 
archbiſhop Whitgift ſpake moſt gravely, biſhop 
Bilſon moſt learnedly, but biſhop Bancroft [when 
out of paſſion] moſt politickly, . 


— — 


Oger vations on the Life of the Lord 
Grandiſon. 


&c. deſcended of an ancient and honour- 
able family, whoſe prime ſeat was at Lediard- 
Tregoze in Wiltſhire, though their firſt ſettle- 
ment was in South-Wales. He was bred in the 
wars from his youth, and at laſt by king James 
was appointed lord deputy of Ireland, and vigor- 
oully purſued the principles of his predeceſſors 


for the civilizing thereof. Indeed the lord 
Mountjoy reduced that countrey to obedience, 


E 3 the 


IR Oliver Saint-John, Lord Grandiſon, Lloyd. 
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James 1 the lord Chicheſter to ſome civility, and this 
wa — lord Grandiſon firſt advanced it to conſiderable 


profit to his maſter. T. Wallingham * writeth, 
that Ireland afforded unto Edward the third 
thirty thouſand pounds a year paid into his ex- 
chequer: but it appears by the + Iriſh records 
(which are rather to be believed) that it was ra- 
ther a burthen, and the conſtant revenue there- 
of beneath the third part of that proportion. 
But now, the kingdom being peaceably ſetled, 
the income thereof turned to good account, ſo 
that Ireland (called the land of Ire for the con- 


ſtant broils therein for four hundred years) was 


now become the land of concord. 

This noble perſon. recalled into England, li- 
ved many years in great repute, leaving his ho- 
nours to his ſiſter's ſon by ſir Edward Villiers, 
but the main of his eſtate to his brother's ſon, 
fir John St. John, knight and baronet. So ſweet 
and charming his converſation, that he was be- 
loved by all his ſuperiours, and envied by no in- 
feriour; being never advanced to any great dig- 
nity, but he was wiſhed to a greater: ſo exact 
his vigilancy, ſo conſtant his induſtry, ſo plau- 
ſible his actions, attended with no leſs civility to 
all men, than duty to his ſoveraign: ſo frank 
and ingenious his integrity, that none feared 
him; ſo diſcreet his management of buſineſs, 
and fo ſtrong his judgement, that any might con- 
fide in him. One he was that croſſed the Italian 
proverb, | 
Di Dunaridi ſenno, e di fede, 
In e Mancho che non Crede: 


having 
In the life of Richard the ſecond, + Sir John Da- 
vies in Diſc. of Ireland, p. 39, &c. 
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of the Lord Grandiſon; 


having more money, more faith, yea and more James 1 
wiſdom too than was generally eſteemed.. 


mean wiſdom of behaviour, wiſdom of buſineſs, 
and wiſdom of ſtate; in the laſt whereof he aimed 
at a general ſettlement, which he obſerved would 
bear particular errors, provided that care, la- 
bour, vigilancy, and prudent inquietude attend- 
ed, that forceth difficulties, conſtrains fortune, 
aſſures good counſels, corrects bad, ſupports and 
overthroweth deſigns, diſpoſeth of accidents, 
obſerveth time, manageth hazards, forgets no- 
thing ; ſeldom truſts others, and improveth all 
occurrents: and that firſt maxim of policy he 
obſerved, that who layeth out moſt, layeth out 
leaſt, that petty frugalities undo the main in- 
tereſt, | 
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Obſervations on the Life of Sir 
Thomas Overbury. 


Overbury, one of the judges of the march- 
es, was born at Burton on the Hill in Glouce- 
ſterſhire, bred in Oxford, and attamed to be a 
moſt accompliſhed Gentleman, partly in Graye's- 
Inn, and partly in France ; which the 2 — 
of his pen both in poetry and proſe doth declare. 
In the later he is obſerved to be the firſt writer of 
characters of our nation. But if the great parts 
of this Gentleman were guilty of inſolence and 
petulancy, which ſome ſince have charged 


© on 


IR Thomas Overbury, ſon to ſir Nicholas Lloyd. 
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James 1 ©. on his memory; reporting of him, that he 
wW—S< ſhould fay, Somerſet owed his advancement 


« to him, and that he ſhould walk with his hat 
<« on before the queen; we may charitably pre- 
« ſume, that his reduced age would have cor- 
ce rected ſuch juvenile extravagancies. It is 
t queſtionable, whether Robert Carr earl of 
<« Somerſet were more in the favour of king 
« James, or this ſir Thomas Overbury in the 
* fayour of the earl of Somerſet, until he loſt 
« it by diſſwading that lord from keeping com- 
% pany with a lady (the wife of another perſon 


&« of honour) as neither for his credit here, or 


« comfort hereafter. Soon after fir Thomas 


* was. by king James deſigned embaſſador for 


«< Ruſſia. His falſe friends perſwaded him to 


decline the employment, as no better than an 


„ honourable grave. Better lye ſome days in 
„the tower, than more months in a worſe pri- 
<« ſon; a ſhip by ſea, and a barbarous cold coun- 
e trey by land. Beſides, they poſſeſſed him, 
that within a ſmall time, the king ſhould be 
„ wrought to a good opinion of him, But he 
“that willingly goes into a priſon, out of hope 
* to come eaſily out of it, may ſtay therein fo 
& long, till he be too late convinced of another 
« judgement. Whileſt fir Thomas was in the 
* tower, his refuſal was preſented to the king 
“ as an act of high contempt, as if he valued 
* himſelf more than the king's ſervice, His 
<« {tri&t reſtraint gave the greater liberty to his 


enemies to practice his death, 1615. which | 


* was by poyſon performed: yet was his blood 
legally revenged, which coſt ſome a violent, 
Sand others a civil death, as deprived of their 

| S offices, 
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of the Lord Grandiſon. 


« offices. The earl was ſoon abated in king James 1 
James his affection (oh! the ſhort diſtance www 


e betwixt the cooling and quenching of a fa- 


« yourite) being condemned and baniſhed the 


« court. | 
Exact are the remarks he drew up of foreign 
countrey's, and therefore no leſs ſuch his tranſ- 


actions for his own. In this moſt eſteemed with 


king James and his maſter, that he ſuited both 
their genius's in the eaſie and clear method, 
wherein he expreſſed the moſt difficult and 
knotty affairs; for they both being perplexed 
with that variety of affairs in general, that they 
could not readily look into difficult caſes in par- 
ticular, loved thoſe that made things out eaſie 
and clear to them, as well fitted for their ap- 
prehenſions, as obvious to their judgment—own- 
ing a ſoul ſo quiet, that abate its youthful ex- 
travagancies, it knew not a motion but what 
was duty and intereſt; felt no agitation but 
what was reaſon, and what — conveyed 


into the ſouls of the wiſeſt, and obſervation in- 


ſinuated into the ſpirit of the cloſeſt: if he ex- 
pected a recompenſe ſuitable to his ſervices, or 
an acknowledgement anſwerable to his merit, he 
underſtood not the humour and nature of man- 
kind, the intereſt of favourites, or his own parts, 
too guilty of reputation to be advanced, and of 
power not to be ſuppreſſed.—It's Machiavel's 
rule; that they who riſe very high, ſhould deſcend 
timely, and quit the envy, leſt tbey loſe the honour 
of their greatneſs. Although this gentleman's 
{kill in accommodating factions, in the art of 
negociation, in the charm of language, in the 
intereſt of princes, in maſtering his own reſent- 


ments 


- 
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plyance with hi 
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James 1 ments as well as his enemies that provoked him, 
= had preſerved him, if he had 


nown as well 
how to hold his tongue, as how to ſpeak, if 
he had underſtood others humours as well as 
they did his; and if he had ſkilled as well from 
whom to have refuſed kindneſs, as from whom 
he deſerved it.—In a word, he that conſidered 
ſo many other Maxims, was defective in com- 
wn, viz. That vertue is there 
unprofitable, where too great; and that many 
had loſt the favour of their maſters by over-much 


meriting it. | 


pO wo 
— 


Ol ſervations on the Life of Sir 
Clement Edmonds. 


IR Clement Edmonds, that learned and ju- 

= dicious remembrancer of the city of London, 
was born at * Shratvardine in Shropſhire, and | 
bred fellow of All-Souls colledge in Oxford, 
being generally ſkilled in all arts and ſciences ; 
witneſs his faithful tranſlations of, and learned 
illuſtrations on Czſar's commentaries. Say not 
that comment on commentary was falſe heraldry, 
ſeeing it is ſo worthy a work, that the author 
thereof may paſs for an eminent inſtance to 
what perfection of theory they may attain to in 
matter of war, who were not acquainted with 
the practick part thereof; being once employ- 
ed by queen Elizabeth, with a diſpatch to fir 
h Francis 
- ® Vere's Commentaries, 


of Clement- Edmonds: 39 
Francis Vere, which occaſioned his preſence at 
the battle at Newport: for he doch fo ſmartly _ 
diſcuſs, pro and con, and ſeriouſiy decide many 
martial controverſies, that his judgement there - 
in is praiſed by the beſt military maſters. 
King James taking notice of his abilities, 
made clerk of the council, and knighted 
him; and. he was at laſt preferred — of 
ſtate, in the vacancy of that place x but pre- 
vented by death, he acted not therein. At this 
day his goodneſs in his general carriage out- did 
his prudence, and his prudence in particular, 
his goodneſs; but his induſtry goth in all things, 
and in nothing more than in his Scotch negoti- 
ation, where he over- reached the flye French, 
compoſed and ſetled the unſatisfied king, and 
ſent thoſe weekly advertiſements to his miſtriſs, 
that ſir Robert Cecil confeſſed the maſter- wheel 
of thoſe years revolutions. 

When Charles the fifth preſented ſecretary 
Eraſo to his ſon Philip the frond, he ſaid, He 
gave him ſomewhat greater than his eſtate, and 
more royal than his empire. When fir William 
Waad introduced fir Clement Edmonds to court, 
he brought thither in that perſon more than he could 
carry away in his own: a perſon much accom- 
wo in the great precepts and rules he ob- 
erved; more in his experience and application 
of thoſe he practiſed ; wherein he was wiſe, but 
not preſumptuous; exact, but not pedantick; 
allowing much to old obſervations, more to new 
Circ ces: he was not more beholding to 
his nature, than his nature to his ſtudy and me- 
ditation ; and that to time and experience, which 
offered at once occaſions of inſtruction, and mat- 

ter 
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ter of exerciſes, to his great underſtanding, ſo 


LAY well acquainted with the affairs of former ages, 


that he could not be ſurprized with thoſe of his 
own, knowing how to command, before he was 
calledto obey, as whotruſted not to his own, ſhort 
and perplexed life, that ſcarce holds out five or 
fix important negotiations, and ordinarily ceaſ- 
eth to be, before it beginneth to know : but his 
policy may be gueſſed from his morality ; and 
his publick carriage in the tumults of affairs, 
from his private conduct and command in the 
diſorders of nature, theſe being as well managed 
by his reaſon, as the former by his prudence : 
his leſſer ſkill in governing the little world being 
an earneſt of that more large in ruling the greater. 
— The government of others, ſaith philoſophy, 
is not fit for him who is a ſlave to himſelf. 


3 — — 


— 


Obſervations on the Life of James 
Hay, Zar. of Carliſle. 


NE Hay his anceſtor ſaved Scotland 

from an army of Danes at Longcarty 

with a yoke in his hand.“ James Hay ſix, hun- 
dred years after ſaved the king of that countrey 
from the Gowries at their houſe with a culter in 
his: the firſt had as much ground aſſigned him 
by king Kenith as a falcon could fly over at one 
flight, and the other as much land as he could 
ride round in two days. The whole family fell 
| before 


Therefore the Yoke is their ſupporter, 
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before Dublin-caſtle in former dayes, ſave a James x 
child left in Wo mothers womb ; and had decay 


ed in ours, 
from his. He ſerved his maſter in Scotland by 
his generoſity; and in England with his hoſpita- 
lity ; the decay whereof king James obſerved 
the defect of the Engliſh nobility; and the re- 
ſtauration of it, he deſigned the honour of the 
Scots gentry. Royal was his maſters munifi- 
cence towards him, noble his towards others; 
his majeſty being not more intent upon his ad- 
vancement for publick ſervice, than he was upon 
the advancement of others to his private aſſiſ- 
tance : his majeſties gracious inclination being 
for a reign of peace, this ſervant's eſtate was 
ſpent upon the arts of it, I mean upon feaſts, 
maſques, gay cloathes, and ſuch other delicacies 
as might ſoften our harſher natures to quietneſs, 
that princes intereſt, who was firſt to underſtand, 
and then to manage the ſtrength of this nation. 
Although he failed in moft of his negotia- 
tions, becauſe he carried his money on his back, 
rather. than in his purſe ; rather to ſpend, than 
beſtow ; and amaze foreigners, rather than to 
oblige them : yet was his embaſſie more ſuitable 
to the French ' vanity, than either the Dutch 
thrift, or the German plainneſs; and his car- 
riage more anſwerable to a gawdy treaty of mar- 
riage, than to a cloſe agency for intereſt, or the 
intricate conſultations of war. So great the re- 
port of his hoſpitality, than an hoſt of Delph 
demanded ſixty pounds for providing him a ſup- 
per, though he never came that way; yet ſo 
diſpleaſing to the prince of Orange, that when 
his ſteward aſked what he ſhuuld provide extra- 
ordinarily 


ut that the heir of it was cut out 
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James 1 ordinarily for the great embaſſador's entertain. 


ment; the prince looks on his bill of fare, and 


whereas there was but one pig, he bid chem 
write two; tartly reflecting as well on my lords 
nation, as his magnificence. One of his en- 
tertainments I underſtand not the reaſon of, I 
mean his ante - ſuppers; the manner of which 
was, to have the board covered at the firſt en- 
trance of gueſts, with diſhes as high as a tall 
man could well reach, filled with the choiceſt 


and deareſt viands ſea or land could afford : and 


all this once ſeen, and having feaſted the eyes of 
the invited, was removed, and freſh ſet on to 
« the ſame height, having onely this advantage 
« of the other, that it was hot; at one whereof, 
* an attendant eat to his ſingle ſhare a whole 
« pye reckoned to my lord at twenty pounds, 
being compoſed of amber-greece, magiſterial 
« of pearl, muſk, c. yet was fo far from be- 
<« ing ſweet in the morning, that he almoſt Pay 
% ſoned his whole family, flying himſelf like 
« the ſatyr from his own ſtink : and another 
« went away with forty pound of ſweet-meats 
sin his cloak-bag.” Yet muſt I needs judge 
him uncharitable that writ of this noble perſon, 
that when the moſt able phyficians, and his own 
weakneſs had paſſed a judgment he could not 
live many dayes, he did not forbear his enter- 


tainments, but made divers brave cloaths, as he 


faid, to outface naked and deſpicable death ; 
adding withal, that nature wanted wiſdom, power 


or love, in making man mortal, and ſubjett to diſ- 


eaſes : forgetting (as that cenſorious pen goeth 
on) that it every individual his own luſt had 


been able to have produced, ſhould have proſe- 


cuted 
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cuted an equal exceſs with his, they would in @ James 1 
far leſs time than an age have brought themſelves or 
the world into the ſame diſeaſe be died of, which 
was a conſumption. 

For my part, I adhere to their civility that 
repreſent his nature modeſt, his demeanor fair 
and.court-like, his obligations general, his inte- 
reſt as great with the favourite as with the king, 
and ſo much the greater with the king, as he 
ſtudied : him more, and underſtood him better 
than any man : though one obſerveth, he was 
rather in his favour, than in his boſome, and 
therefore he took care, that as his expedition and 
civility made him the great maſter of requeſts ac 
court, ſo bis marriage with the heir-general of 
the Dennies ſhould get him an eſtate in the coun- 
trey wherewith he compleated his kind- 
neſs with bounty, and adorned his bounty with 
courteſie. Courteſie not affected, /but natu- 
rally made up of humility, that ſecured him 
from envy, and a civility that kept him in eſteem, 
he being happy in an expreſſion that was high, 


and not formal; and a language that was courtly 
and yet real. 


Obſervations on the Life of Sir 
Thomas Lake. 


SIR Thomas Lake was bred a. ſcholar under Lloyd. 
Saravia in Hampſhire, a ſtates-man under 
fir Francis Walſingham at court, where ſuch his 
dexterity and diſpatch, that he would indite, 
write, 


a 
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James ; Write, and diſcourſe at the ſame time, more ex· 
actiy than moſt men could ſeverally perform 


Lloyd. 


them, being then called the Swift-ſure ; ſuch 
his celerity and ſolidity in all affairs! from 
the ſecretaries Amanuenſis, he was promoted 
the queens clerk of the ſignet, to whom he read 
French and Latine to her dying day; for he 
was reading to her, when the counteſs of War. 
wick told him that the queen was departed. In 


which tongues ſhe often ſaid he ſurpaſſed her 


ſecretaries. Such his ſufficiency (eſpecially in 


keeping ſecrets) that king James employed him 
in ſome French affairs at his firſt arrival without | 
Cecil, and afterwards as ſecretary of ſtate above | 


him. 


rope; and that the ſecretaries place needed him 


more than he it. Of whom I have no more to 7! 


add, but that he was one of the three noble 


hands that firſt led Mr, George Villiers to king 1 


James his favour. 


Obſervations on the Life of Lyonel 


Cransfield, Earl of Middleſex. 


I R Lyonel was born in Baſinghal-ſtreet, a 
citizen, bred in the cuſtome-houſe, a mer- 


chant- adventurer; his own tutor, and his own 


univer- 


For king James (that loved whatever was fa- 
cile and fluent) being taken among other his abi- 
lities with his Latine pen, ſaid, that he was a 
miniſter of ſtate fit to ſerve the greateſt prince in Eu- 
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univerſity ; though his family was ancient in James t 
Glouceſterſhire, and his arms in the heralds &vWV 
office. King James was taken with him for his 
brief, clear, ſtrong and pertinent diſcourſes : 
the duke of Buckingham was diſpleaſed becauſe 
he would ſtand without him, yea in ſome things 
# againſt him: many were as active as this ſtirring 
lord, none more exact; his preſence was comely, 
his countenance cheerful and grave, his ſoul 
$ witty and wife, his apprehenſion quick and ſo- 
lid, his thoughts ſettled and reſolved. When 
© one aſked him how a man might prevent death, 
he ſaid, get to be lord treaſurer, for none died in 
© that office. Though no ſcholar, yet was he boun- 
S tiful ro ſcholars ; though a courtier, yet was he 
& hoſpitable in the countrey ; though he ſuffered 
much, yet was he contented; and though he 
loſt much, yet was he charitable. Very ſervice- 
able he was to the ſtate in the buſineſs of trade 
in general, but moſt of that in the cuſtom houſe 
in particular: his firſt preferment was the cuſ- 
tody of the wardrobe, his ſecond was the maſ- 
Iterſhip of the court of wards and liveries, and 
his third the treaſurer-ſhip of England. In the 
laſt whereof, his improvement of the revenue, 
gained him not more honour with the king, than 
Fit did him envy from the courtiers ; while to 
piece out the treaſure with the expence, he huſ- 
banded the one ſo thriftily, and. retrenched the 
ther ſo rigidly, that malice itſelf after many at- 
Wempts to that purpoſe, could find no fault with 
His exact account in the boundleſs truſt of the 
tempting treaſury. | 
When the prince was in Spain, he was the 
Mateſman of the council-table, and the chief mi- 
> Fs F 9 niſter 
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James 1 niſter of the cabal, managing all the diſpatches, 
ud overlooking all the expences: in the laſt of 
which ſervices he ran counter to the duke of 
Buckingham's inclination, and his own intereſt; 
which was to keep himſelf up by that noble 
. perſon's favour, as he role by his alliance. The 
occaſion of his preferment might be ſome ſaving 
ſecrets of the cuſtome-houſe-men to improve the 
revenue; the reaſon of his decline, was ſome 
thrifty ſuggeſtion touching the courtiers to pre- 
ſerve it. 

This is certain, he was a man fit for govern. 
ment, who quickly apprehended where any evi 
was, and had capacity enough to apply the re. 
medy ; onely he had a little too ſtiff a natur 
that would not eaſily yield, when he found oY © 
which ſide there was moſt reaſon; and too mud 6 
of the city in his maximes, which pretended P 
to attain to that in a ſhort time, which politicians ? 


think not proper to arrive at but by a leaſurehſ} K 
ſucceſſion of ages and generations. ; g 
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Obſervations on the Life of Henn|n 
Howard Earl of Northampton. Ib. 

Pr 

lord T His family had endeared itſelf to many king 
* by its ſervices, but to none more than king = 


James by its obligations. Thomas duke of No- f 
folk being as it were his mother's martyr (exe ts 
cuted for a deſign to marry her) and all his rela-. 


tions His confeſſors (kept under for their inclin .. 
| | tio . 


Henry Howard Earl of Northampton. 
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tions to advance him :) reaſonable therefore it James x 
was, that my lord that dukes brother ſhould be 


made baron of Marnhill, earl of Northampton, 
knight of the garter, privy-councellor, lord 

I privy ſeal, and lord Warden of the cinque- 

Þ& ports. —Learning in any man had king James 
his affection, eſpecially in a noble-man, as our 
ſtates-man, who was as ferious a ſtudent in 
King's-college and Trinity-hall in Cambridge, as 

a diſcerning obſervator in Rome and Florence in 
Italy. His Defen/arive againſt ihe ſuppoſed poy- 
n of Propheſies, dedicated to Sir Francis Wal- 
ſingham, beſpeaks him a great and a general 
ſcholar: his ſpeeches at Cambridge and in ſtar- 
chamber, argue him both witty and wiſe : his 
expences ſhewed him publick- ſpirited, the un- 
© parallel'd port of his family and dependants an 
ancient noble- man; his deſigning of Audley- 
End, and building of Suffolk-houſe, an architect: 
his hoſpital for twelve poor women, and a go- 
vernour at Riſe in Norfolk; for twelve poor 
men, and a governor at Clin in Shropſhire; for 
twenty poor men, and a governour at Green- 
vich in Kent (whereof eight to be choſen out of 
= Shoreham where he was born) a charitable 
man: his uſing of all his intereſt to avoid the 
burthen and weight of the treaſurer's place, and 
2 procure it for the earl of Suffolk his nephew, his 
noble diſpoſitions, not to advance himſelf by 
e covurt-flattery, or his fortune by ſtate employ- 
ment, being a batchellour and a ſtudent; an in- 
ſtance of my lord Bacon's obſervation ; ** He 
WW that hath wife and children, hath given hoſtages 
10 fortune, for they are impediments to great En- 
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James 1 the beſt works, and of greateſt merit for the pub. 
wv © Jick proceed from the unmarried and the childleſs, 

e which both in affetiion and means have married 
and endowed the publick. 

But to conclude this particular ; this lord told 
his intimate ſecretary Mr. George Penny (who 
related it to my author) that his nativity (at his 
fathers deſire) was caſculated by a ſkilful Italian 
aſtrologer, who told him that this his infant-ſon 
ſhould taſte of much trouble in the middeſt of 
his life, even to the want of a meals meat ; but 
his old age ſhould make amends for all, with 2 

lentiful eſtate : which came to paſs accordingly, 
For his father dying in his infancy, no plentiful i | 
proviſion was made for him: and when his eldeſt : 
brother Thomas duke of Norfolk was executed, f 
his condition was much impaired ; inſomuch 0 
that being once in London (not overſtocked with N 5 
money) when his noble nephews the earl of Arun- 
del and the lord Thomas Howard were out of 
town) and loath to pin himſelf on any table un- 
invited) he was fain to dine with the chair of duke] 
Humphrey; but other (not to ſay better com. 
pany) viz, reading of books in ſtationers ſhops 5 
in St. Paul's church- yard; though afterwards he 
attained to great wealth, honour and command: 
however that lord gave little credit to, and plac- | 
ed leſs confidence in ſuch predictions, as appear- N 
ed by a learned work he hath written on that] 
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Obſervations on the Life of Sir John 
Ramſey, Earl of FHolderneſs, 
and Sir Tho. Ereſkin Earl of 
Kelley. 


TD Oth their preferments began on the ſame Lloyd. 
occaſion ; both their natures were emi- 
nent for the ſame innocence and goodneſs ; both 
their ſervices tend to the ſame iſſue, and there- 
fore both their characters come under one obſer- 
vation; which it's more proper to take in the 
word of their countrey-man and contemporary 
that knew them, than in the expreſſion of a 
ſtranger that onely heard of them. The whole 

{tory run thus : | 

The name of Ruthen in Scotland was not no- 
torious, until Anno 1568, when Ruthen amongſt 
others, confederates, in thoſe divided times of 
trouble, laboured much for the impriſoning 
queen Mary mother to king James. In 1582, 
his ſon William was created Earl Gowry, in the 
time of that king's minority, though the father 
bore deadly hatred to the king's proſperity. 
And in 1584, himſelf was in actual rebellion, in 
which he ſuffered at Dondee. His eldeſt ſon 
John, then in travel in Italy, returns home to in- 
herit his lands and honours; but not one jot 
changed in diſpoſition from the traiterous ways 
of his predeceſſors: for not long after he falls in- 
F 3 to 
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James 1 to this conſpiracy ; which is not ſo ancient, but 
chat many then and now living, can, and my 
ſelf, have heard the repetition. 

The houſe of Gowry were all of them much ad. 
dicted to ſtudy chymiſtry; and theſe more to practiſe 
it, often publiſhing (as ſuch profeſſors uſually 
do) more rare experiments then ever could be 
performed ; wherein the king (a general ſcholar) 
had little faith. But to infule more credit to the 
praQice, Alexander Ruthen the ſecond brother 
takes this occaſion, and withal conſpires with | 
Gowry to aſſaſſinate the king; and taking op- 
portunity in his hunting, not far from his houſe 
St. Johnſtone, invites the king to be an eye-wit- - 
neſs of his productions. In their way Sir Tho- | 
mas Erſkin (after lord Kelley) overtakes them | 

and others, demanding of the duke of Lenox, 
then preſent, why Alexander had ingroſſed the | | 
king's ear, to carry him from his ſports ? Peace 
man, ſaid the duke, Wee's all be turn'd into gold. il 
Not far they rid, but that the earl Gowry made 
good by proteſtation his brother's ſtory. And, 
| 

| 
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thus was the king brought to be a gueſt. 
Neer the end of dinner, at his fruit, and the | 
lords and waiters gone to eat, Alexander begs of | 
the king, at this opportunity to withdraw, and a 
to be partaker of his production, to the view of 
that which yet he could not believe. ; 
And up he leads the king into by-lodgings, Þ 
locking each door behind them, till they came | 
into a back-room ; where no ſooner entered, but ] 
that Alexander claps on his bonnet, and with WM 
ſtern countenance, faces the king and ſays; NW 
{ 


— Kr 


Sir, you muſt know, I had a Father, whoſe Blond 
calls for revenge, ſhed for your ſake, The ing 
amazed 


of Sir John Ramſay, Earl of Holderneſs. 


amazed, deals gently with his fury, excuſes the James * 
guilt of his death, by his then-infancy, Ad- 


viſing him not to lay violent hands on the ſacred 
perſon of his anointed ſoveraign, eſpecially in a 
cauſe of his innocency : pleading the laws of God 
and man; which ſo much wrought upon him, 
that he ſaid, Well, I will ſpeak with my bro- 


ther; and ſo put the king into a lobby room 


next the chamber; where no ſooner entered, but 


that there appeared a fellow weaponed, ready for 


execution, to whole cuſtody the king is commit- 
ted till his return. 

Alexander gone down, the fellow trembles 
with Reverence, puts down his Sword, and craves 
pardon z which gave the king occaſion to work 
upon that paſſion, and to aſk him whether he 
reſolved to murther him? being aſſured to the 
contrary, the king gets leave to open a window, 
that looked into a back Court, When preſently 
Alexander returns, and tells the king that he muſt 
dye : but much affrighted at the fellow's counte- 
nance, with his ſword offers violence to the king; 
which the fellow ſeemingly oppoſes, and between 
them began a /cuffle, which gave advantage to 
the king to cry Treaſon at the Window, which 
looked into a back-Court, where fir Thomas 
Erſkin, and one Herries, were come in purſuit 
of the king, who was rumoured to be gone out 
the back-way to his hunting. 

Ar the cry of Treaſon, and known to be the 
king's voice, they both haſtened up a back-ſtair, 
called the Turn- pite, being directed by a ſervant 
of the houſe, who ſaw Alexander aſcend that 
way. And ſo forcing ſome doors, they found 
them above, panting with the fray; and up 

4 comes 
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James 1 comes alſo at heels of them, John Ramſey (aſter 

earl of Holderneſs:) by them Alexander was ſoon 
diſpatched. 

Not long after came the ear] Gowry (by his 
double key) the firſt way, with a caſe of Rapiers, 
his uſual weapons, and ready drawn. To whom 
Erſkin ſaid, as to divert his purpoſe ; What do 
you mean, my Lord? the King is kill'd : (tor the 
king was ſhadowed, having caſt himſelf upon a 
Bed from his ſight, and his cloak was thrown 
upon the body of Alexander, bleeding upon the 
ground:) at which Gowry ſtops, ſinking the | 
points of his weapons; when ſuddenly Herries Þ 
{trikes at him with a hunting Falchion. And F 
Ramſey having his hawk on his fiſt, caſts her | 
off, and ſteps in to Gowry, and ſtabs him to the | 
beart ; and forthwith more Company came up. 

Not long after this conſpiracy, Herries dies | 
well rewarded. John Ramſey hath the honour Þ 
of Knighthood, with an additional bearing to his 
coat of arms, A hand holding forth a Dagger, re- | 
verſed proper, piercing a bloody Heart, the point 
crowned Emperial, with this diſtick, * Hec Dex- | 
tra Vindex Principis & Patri. Afterwards he | 
was created lord Haddington, and earl of Hol- 
derneſs. | 

Sir Thomas Erſkin was afterwards created | 
earl of Kelly, Knight of the Garter, Captain of 
the king's Guard, and Groom of the ſtool; and 
the Fellow deſigned for the murtherer, had a large 
Penſion confirmed by A# of their parliament. 

And all theſe men (but Herries) were living, 
with other witneſſes, at king James his journey, 
when he went from hence to viſit Scotland, and 
NS .  : met 

This right kand the avenger of my king and country, 
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of the Earl of Holderneſs. 


met together by direction at the ſame houſe, with James x 
Ceremony; and all of them, with a number of 


Courtiers, aſcended into the ſame Room, the 
blood yet remaining, where the king related 
the Story, which was confirmed by them. And 
afterwards kneeling down, with tears of contri- 
tion for his Sins to God, and thankfulneſs for 
this Mercy, uſing many pious ejaculations, em- 
braced all theſe A#ors in the former Tragedy; 
when the poor fellow alſo kiſt the king's hand. 

Theſe circumſtances gave occaſion then, that 
this whole ſtory was freſhly revived, to the com- 
mon Satisfaction of the whole Countrey, and our 
Engliſh courtiers. And in eſpecial, unto the 
very reverend biſhop, and nobly born, James 
Mountague, then preſent, to whom the king 
addreſſed himſelf in this Relation, and from 
whoſe Mouth ſaith the Relator, I received theſe - 
particulars, at his return into England. | 

And thus much we have by word of mouth : 
ſomewhat I ſhall add out of writings, for more 
ſatisfaction. 

This treaſon was attempted the fourth of 
Auguſt 1600. And though there followed ſun- 
dry ſuſpitions and examinations of ſeveral other 
perſons, ſuppoled Abettors and Contrivers ; 
yet it lay undiſcovered, * tanguam e poſtliminio, 
until eight years after, by the circumſpection 
principally of the earl of Dunbar, a man of as 
great wiſdom as thoſe times and that kingdom 
could boaſt of, upon the perſon of one George 
Sprot, Notary-publick - Ayemouth in Scot- 


land, from ſome words which at firſt he ſparing- 


ly or unawares expreſſed, and alſo by ſome papers 
which 


* As behind the Door, 
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James 1 which were found in his houſe ; whereof being 
waz examined, with a little ado he confeſſed, and 
was condemned and executed at Edinburgh the 
12th. of Aug. 1608. | 

A Relation 1 conceive not common, but in 
my hands to be produced, and written by that 
learned gentleman William Hart, then lord 
Juſtice of Scotland, and Principal in all the acts 
of judicature herein. 

Neither of theſe lords profeſſed any ſkill in 
politicks ; yet neither wanted a ſtrong judge- 
ment, which they could make good uſe of in 
time and place convenient, giving teſtimonies | 
in thoſe employments they had, of a ſtrict ſe- 
crecy, a great moderation, and a happy com- 
pliance with opportunity, qualities exceedingly 
well lodged in men of Intereſt and Command, eſ- 

tally in theſe two, who neither too eaſily 
cloſed with others reſolutions, nor too obſtinate- 
tv adhered to their own ; one of which was al- 
wayes o ſuſpe& men of new words, as much as 
men of new opinions, becauſe to flye from pro- 
per ſchool terms to vulgar conceptions, is a way 
ſeldome trodden but by falſe prophets, and ſe- 
ditious orators—who have done this onely good 
in the world, that from their collition a confider- | 
able deal of light hath proceeded towards the 
clearing of ſeveral points in philoſophy and re- 
ligion, in the ſpeculations--whereof the men whoſe 
lives are ſo practical and involved in buſineſs, 
are not ſo diſtinct, being not at leiſure to queſt 
at every lark which men ſpring in either; though 
otherwiſe the beſt qualified for ſuch undertak- 
ings, becauſe men of moſt judgement and expe- 
rience; and of the leaſt paſſion of N 
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and by ſo much the leſs impetuous and cenſo- James £ 
rious, by how much the more judicious and diſ 
creet ; and by ſo much the more value in the 

eyes of others, by how much the leſs they are 

in their own; who have this advantage in con- 
troverſies, that their religion is thought as much 

better than their adverſaries, as their charity and 
moderation is greater. 
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Obſervations on the Fall of 
Sir Thomas Lake. 


Great eſtate this gentleman had honeſtlyLloyd. 
got, and a greater eſteem, _ king 
James his right hand, and the Scots both hands; 
that with which they begged, and that with 
which they beſtowed; the inſtrument of the 
meaner ſorts relief, and the greaters bounty; 
until that Malice and Revenge, two violent paſ- 
ſions over: ruling the Weaker-Sex, concerning his 
Wife and daughter, involved him in their quar- 
rel, the chief and onely cauſe of his ruine. He 
had by his Wife ſons and daughters: his eldeſt 
married unto the lord Baron Roſſe (in right of 
a grand-mother) the ſon of Thomas earl of Ex- 
eter by a former venter. And upon the credit 
of Sir Thomas Lake, he was ſent embaſſador 
extraordinary into Spain, in a very gallant equi- 
page, with ſome hopes of his own to continue 
Lieger, to ſave charges of tranſmitting any 


er. 
In 
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es 1 In his abſence there fell out an extream dead!y 
fend (tis no matter for what) between the lady 
Lake, and the counteſs of Exeter. A youth- 
ful widow ſhe had been, and vertuonus, and ſo 
became Bedfellow to this aged, gouty, diſeaſed, 
but noble Earl. And that preferment had made 
her ſubject to Envy and Malice. 

Home comes the lord Roſſe from his embaſſie, 
when being fallen into ſome negle& of his wife 
and his kindred, I conceive upon refuſal of an 
increaſe of al/9wance to her ſettlement of Joyn- 
ture, which was promiſed to be compleated at 
his return; not long he ſtays in England, but 
away he gets into Italy, turns a profeſſed Ro- 
man Catholick, being cozened into that Religion 
by his publick Confident Gondamore. 5 

In this his laſt abſence (never to return) the 
Mother and Daughter accuſe the Counteſs of for- 
mer Jncontinency with the lord Roſſe whileſt he 
was here, and that therefore upon his J/jves 
diſcovery he was fled from hence, and from 
her Marriage-Bed; with other deviſed Calumnies, 
by ſeveral deſigns and contrivements, to have 
poyſoned the Mother and Daughter. 

This quarrel was foon blazon'd at court, to 
the King's ear, who as privately as could be, ſingly 
examines each party. The Counteſs with tears 
and imprecations profeſſeth her Innocency; which 
to oppoſe, the mother Lake and her daughter 
counterfeit her hand to a whole ſheet 4 pa- 
per; wherein they make the Counteſs with 
much . contrition to acknowledge her ſelf guil- 
ty, crave pardon for attempting to poy/ou them, 
and deſire friendſbip with them all. | 

The 
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The King gets ſight of this, as in favour to James 1 


them, and demands the ime, place, and occafion Www Ag 


when this ſhould be writ. They tell him that 
all the parties met in a viſit at Wimbleton (the 
houſe of the lord of Exeter) where, in diſpute 
of their differences, ſhe confeſſes her guilt of at- 
tempting: their poyſon. And being deſirous of 
abſolution and friendſhip (being required there- 
to) conſents to ſet down all Circumſtances therein, 
under 'her own hand, which preſently ſhe writ 
at the Window in the upper end of the 
Chamber at Wimbleton, in preſence of the 
Mother and Daughter, the lord Roſſe, and one 
Diego a Spaniard, his confiding Servant. But 
now they being gone, and at Rome, the king 
forthwith ſends Mr. Dendy (one of his Ser- 
jeants at Armes, ſometimes a Domeſtick of the 
earl of Exeter's, an honeſ| and worthy Gentle- 
man) poſt to Rome, who ſpeedily returns with 
Roſſe and Diego's hand, and other teſtimonials, 
confirming, that all the ſaid Accuſation, and Con- 
feſſion, Suſpicions and Papers concerning the Coun. 
teſs, were notorious falſe and ſcandalous; and 
confirms it by receiving the Hoff, in aſſurance 
of her Honcur, and his Innocency. The King 
well fatisfied, ſends to the Counteſſes Friends 
and Truſtees for her Joynture and Eſtate; who 
comparing many of her letters with this writing, 
do confeſs it counterfert. 

Then he tells the Mother and Daughter, that 
this writing being denied by her, and their teſti- 
monies, being parties, would not prevail with 
any belief, but any other Additional witneſs would 
give it ſufficient credit. To which they aſſure 
bim, that one Sarah Swarton their Chambereſſe, 


ſtood. 
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James 1 ſtood behind the hanging, at the entrance of the 
ww Room, and heard the Counteſs read over what 


ſhe had crit: and her alſo they procure to ſwear 
unto this before the King. 

To make further tyal, the King in a hunting 
journey at New-park near Wimbleton, gallops 
thither, views the Room, obſerving the ' great 
diſtance of the Window from the lower end of 
the room; and placing himſelf behind the Hang- 
ing, and fo other Lords in turn, they could not 
bear one ſpeak loud from the window. 

Then the Houſekeeper was call'd, who proteſt- 
ed thoſe hangings had conſtantly furnifht that 
Room for thirty years ; which the King obſerved 
to be two foot ſhort of the ground, and might 
diſcover the woman, if hidden behind them. I 
may preſent alſo, the king ſaying, Oaths cannot 
confound my fight. | 

Beſides all this, the Motber and Daughter 
counterfeit another writing, a Confeſion of one 
Luke Hutton, acknowledging for 40 pound an- 
nuity, the Counteſs hired him to poiſon them 
which Man, with wonderful providence was found 
out privately, and denies it to the Xing. 

And thus prepared, the King ſends for fir 
Thomas Lake, whom indeed he very much va- 
lued ; tells him the danger to imbarque himſelf 
in this quarrel, adviſing him to leave them to 
the /aw, being now ready for the Star- Chamber. 
He humbly thanked his majeſty, but could not 
refuſe to be a Father and a Huſband ; and ſo puts 
his Name with theirs in a croſs Bill, which at the 
hearing, took up five ſeveral days, the King ſit- 
aug in Judgment. But the former teſtimonies, 
and ſome private confeſſions of the lady RR, 

an 
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of the Earl of Suffolk. 79 
and Sarah Wharton, which the king kept in pri- James x 
vate, from publick proceedings, made the cauſe 
for ſome of the days of tryal, appear doubtful 

to the court, until the king's diſcovery, which 
concluded the Sentence, and was pronounced in 
ſeveral Cenſures ; fir Thomas Lake and his lady 
fined ten thouſand pounds. to the King, five thou- 
ſand pounds to the Counteſs, fifty pounds 10 Hut- 
ton, Sarah Wharton to be whipt at the Carts tail 
about the ftreets, and to do penance at St. Martin's 
Church. The lady Roſſe, for confeſſing the 
truth and plot in the midſt of the tryal, was 
pardoned by the Major Voices from penal ſen- 
tence. 

The King, I remember, compared their Crimes 
to the firſt plot of the firſt fin in Paradiſe, the 
Lady Lake to the Serpent, her Daughter unto Eve, 
and ſir Thomas to poor Adam, whom he thought 
in his conſcience, that his love to his Wife had be- 
guiled him. I am fure, he paid for all, which, 
as he told me, coſt him thirty thouſand pounds, 
and the loſs of his Maſter's favour, and offices of 
gain and konour, but truely with much pity and 
compaſſion of the court. 
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preferment, and his father Norfolke de- 
it, for whale ſake the eldeſt ſon 1 
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James 1 earl of Arundel was made lord marſhal, and a 

t this ſecond firſt chamberlain, and then treaſurer: p 
wherein as the earl of Middleſex underſtood well 0 

the priviledges of the city, ſo my lord ken- Il, 

ned well the revenues of the crown. But his 

fair daughter, that gained him moſt favour, did n 

him moſt harm; he falling with his fon Somer- Hh 


ſet's miſcarriages, when he might have ſtood it 
without his relation: being as plain as his bro- IM & 
ther Henry was ſubtle; as obliging as he was k 
inſinuating; as knowing as he was cunning; 5 


the one converſing with Books, the other with o 
Men. A gentleman from whom ] requeſted his 
character, returns me no more but this: He was 
a man never endued with much patience, and one 
that much retarded the progreſs of his fortune, by 
_ often ſpeaking publickly with too much liberty: 
otherwiſe very true to the maximes of his age. 
1. Linking himſelf to the Scots. 2. Buyin 
fee-farm rents to avoid envy, as my lord of Saliſ- 
bury before him in the Scots debenturers names. 
3. Promoting Nerthern ſuits. And 4. Proje&- 
ing for money. b 
He was alſo chancellor of Cambridge, loving 
and beloved of the univerſity. When at his firſt 
coming to Cambridge, Mr. Francis Netherſole 
oratour of the univerſity, made a latine ſpeech 
unto him; the lord returned, Though I under- 
Stand not Latine, I know the ſenſe of your oration 
is to tell me that I am welcome to you; which 1 
believe verily : I thank you for it heartily, and will 
ſerve you faithfully in any thing within my power. 
Dr. Harſenet the vice-chancellor laying hold on 
the handle of ſo fair. a proffer, requeſted him to 
be pleaſed to entertain the king at — | FN 
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of Sir Robert Cary. _ 
a favour which the univerſity could never com- James 1 
paſs from their former great and wealthy chan 
cellours ; I will do it (faith the lord) in the beſt 
manner I may, and with the ſpeedieſt conveniency. 

Nor was he worſe than his word, giving his 
majeſty ſuch a treatment in the univerſity, as coſt 
him five thouſand pounds and upwards. Hence 
it was, that after his death, Thomas his ſecond. 
ſon, earl of Bark-ſhire (not ſuing for it, nor 
knowing of it) was choſen to ſucceed him, loſ- 
ing the place (as ſome ſuſpected) not for lack 
of voices, but fair counting them, 
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Sir Robert Cary. 


E was born an ingenious man, of good Lloyd. 
parts and breeding ; but of ſo uncourtly 
a temper, that in all likelihood we had not heard 
of him, had he not had the luck to have been 
the firſt meſſenger let out of the court by the fa- _-- 
vour of his father the lord chamberlain, to bring 
king James news that queen Elizabeth was dead ; 
when the Scots expectation was ſo 7yred, that 
they thought Queen Eliz. would never dye, as long 
es there was an old woman that could either wear 
good cloaths, or eat good meat in England. Up- 
on which good account he is a bed-chamber-man 
to king James, and a tutor to prince Charles ; 
though he had made better uſe of his talent as 
a ſoldier, than as a courtier, having too much 
Vol, Il, G of, 
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James 1 of the candor of that family ; that as the hi- 


. ſtorian obſerved, ſpake of things alwayes as they 
deſerved : and though he had wit enough, yet he 
had not the judgement or way to make thoſe 
ſtand in awe of him, who were moſt obliged 10 
him. 
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Obſervations on the Lives of Sir 
Robert Naunton, and Hir Fran- 


cis Netherſole. 
* IR Robert Naunton is the author of one 
book of obſervations upon the ſtates- men 
of queen Elizabeth's times, and muſt be the ſub- 
ject of another of king James's: he noted then 
in his youth, what he was to practice afterwards 
in his more reduced years. His univerſity- 
ſtudies at Trinity-Colledge, whereof he was 
commoner and at Trinity-Hall whereof he was 
Fellow; his ſpeeches both while proctor and 
and orator of Cambridge, diſcovered him more 
inclined to publick accompliſhments, than pri- 
vate ſtudies: he improved the opportunity of 
the ſpeech he was to make before king James 
at Hinchinbrook ſo well, that as his majeſty was 
highly affected with his latine and learning, ſo 
he exactly obſerved his prudence and ſervice- 
ableneſs ; whereupon he came to court as fir 
Thomas Overburie's aſſiſtant firſt, and then 3 
fir George Villiers friend, who promoted him to 
be ſecretary of ſtate, Jan, 8. 1617, as * 
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of Sir Robert Naunton, Cc. 83 
jeſty did a while after to be Mr. of the Wards. James 1 
The firſt place whereof he diſcharged with a... 
much ability and dexterity, as he did the ſecond 
with integrity ; only he was obſerved cloſe-hand- 
ed, whether out of his natural inclination © to 
« parſimony, or ſome fixed deſign to regulate 
« and reduce the great expences of this nation; 
« or from ſome hidden and refined politick con- 
fideration, that that might be done by a wary 
obſervation of men's integrity and inclination, 
which was uſually done with money: and indeed, 
as a great man obſerveth, to procure good “ in- 
« formation of particulars touching perſons, 
« their natures, their deſires and ends, their 
« cuſtoms and faſhions, their helps and advan- 
tages, and whereby they chiefly ſtand : fo a- 
gain, their weakneſſes and diſadvantages, . and 
where they lye moſt open and obnoxious; their 
friends, factions, and dependencies : and again, 
their oppoſites, envyers, and competitors ; their 
moods and times, their principles, rules, ob- 
ſervations, Sc. their actions how conducted, 
bo favoured, how oppoſed, c. is the onely 
way of ſucceſs in buſineſs, and of prevailing 
in fortune, eſpecially if attended with this gen- 
tleman's two maſter- qualities; 1. Reſervedneſs, 
the ſecurity; 2. Slownels of belief, the ſinew of 
wiſdom. Finding his temper agreeable with the 
univerſity, he allowed himſelf more ſcope and 
liberty ; but obſerving his particular conffieviion 
not ſuitable to the general ſtate of his times, the 
whole courſe of his life was more cloſe, retyr- 
ed, and reſerved, opening it ſelf but with an 
half-light, and a full advantage: and what he 
was to others, he believed all others were to 
| G 2 him, 
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James 1 him, as hardly truſting hem, as he was under: 
wy {ood himſelf, unleſs turprized in his countenance 
by the motions of it, or in his actions by the ſud- 
denneſs of them, or in his temper by his paſ- 
ſion, but as far as can be gueſſed; from the 
letters that paſſed between them about the pala- 
tinate. He was of the ſame make in the ſtate, . 
as arch-biſhop Abbot was in the church, zealous 
and ſullen; if others had a better wit than he in 
abuſing him, he had a better memory than they to 
think of it; for one Mr. Wiemark a wealthy 
man, a great novilant, and conſtant Paul's wal- 
ker, hearing the news that day of the beheading 
of ſir Walter Rawleigh; His head (ſaid he) 
would do well upon the ſhoulders of Sir Robert | 
Naunton, Secretary of State. Theſe words were 
complained of, and Wiemark ſummoned to the 
privy-council, where he pleaded for himſelf, 
that he intended no diſreſpect to Mr. Secretary, 
whoſe known worth was above all detraction; 
onely he ſpake in reference to an old proverb, 
Two heads are better than one; and for the pre- 
ſent he was diſmiſſed. Not long after, when 
rich men were called on for a contribution to 
St. Pauls, Wiemark at council-table ſubſcribed 
a hundred pounds; but Mr. Secretary told him, 
Two hundred were better than one; which betwixt 
fear and charity Wiemark was fain to ſub- 
ſcribe. | 
Neither was he ſooner up, than he gave his 
colleague and ſucceſſor in the orators place, fir 
Francis Netherſole, his hand to advance him 
too; whom after his elegant ſpeech on prince 
Henry, we find a prudent agent with the prin- 
ces of the union, and a faithful ſecretary to the 
hr ea i; queen 
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queen of Bohemia, for whom he did much, and James 1 
ſuffered more. Yet was he lately alive, and as 


charitable in his elder years, as ever he was no- 
Ne in his younger. 


— — * n 
—— 


OBſervations on the Life of 
Sir Arthur Ingram. 


IR Arthur had wit in Italy, where he was Lloyd. 


a factor, and weallhß in London, where he 
was a merchant, to be firſt a Cuſtomer, and then 
a cofferer to that king, who had this happineſs, 
that he underſtood ſo much of all his affairs, ag 
to make a judgement of what perſons might be 
moſt ſerviceable to him in each of them. So 
pragmatical a perſon as this gentleman, was ne- 
ceſſary among the cuſtom-houſe-men, who were 
about to engrols all the wealth of the kingdom, 
and as uſeful among the green-cloth-men, who 


ſhared amongſt themſelves vaſt concealments. 


The activity of his head had undone him, had 
not the odium of it been allayed by the difcre- 


tion of his tongue ; whatever he 1 being 
ind of mo- 


naturally accompanied with ſuch a 
deſty and affability as gained the affection, and 
attracted the reſpect of all that converſed with 
him: onely ſome wary men were jealous of that 
watchful and ſerene habit he had attained to in 
every conference and action, as well to obſerve 
as to act: though it was more than they needed, 
he having not that good ſtay and hold of him- 

G 3 ſelf, 
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James 1 ſelf, his much obſerving tempting him to much 


Wy YWmedling; though never more need of it than at 


that time, when ninety and odd thouſand pounds 
were ſpent upon the palſgrave; to reimburſe 
which money, he ſet up the improvement of 
coyn, the farthings, the borrowing of money of 
the cuſtomers, and as many other projects to get 
money, as others had to ſpend it. 


— — 


Obſervations on the Life of 
Sir Henry Velverton. 


HIS gentleman's relation to ſir Thomas 

Overbury brought him to the earl of So- 
merſet's ſervice, and my lord of Somerſet's ſer- 
vice recommended him to the kings favour; 
whereby he was at firſt his counſel learned, and 
afterwards his attorney-general; in which laſt 
place his duty enjoyned him the impeachment 
of that earl, but his gratitude forbad him: 
loth he was to refuſe his maſter's command, 
more loth to have a hand in his patron's ruine ; 
his civility. outweighed his prudence, and his 
obligations his ſafety : for refuſing to implead 
his Mr. as a great delinquent at the bar, he 
was ſent by the council as a greater to the 
tower, where he continued until (as ſome ſay) 
the duke of Buckingham came to him at mid- 
night; and hearing from him ſuch myſteries of 
ſtate as nearly concerned his own ſafety, not 


onely releaſed, but advanced him to- a place 
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of judicature; which his integrity and ability James x 
might deſerve, but his niceneſs and narrowneſs 


could not keep it: Law and Equity have two 
Courts, but Law and . Diſcretion ſhould dell in 
one breaſt. The truth is there is a great ad- 
vantage in the © well-ſetting forth of a man's 
« yertues, fortunes, merits; and again, in the 
« artificial covering of a man's weakneſſes, de- 
« fects, diſgraces ; ſtaying upon the one, ſli- 
« ding from the other, making uſe of circum- 
« ſtances, c. which this good and plain man 
was a ſtranger to, being not ſo true to him- 
ſelf, or ſo ſettled, but that either upon heat, 
or bravery, or kindneſs, or trouble of mind and 
weakneſs, he would open himſelf to his ene- 
mies ſatisfaction, and his own hazard. —Yet I 
muſt needs ſay, that his letter of ſubmiſſion 
to the duke was ingenuous, if he was guilty; 
and Courtly, if he was innocent. Sir Francis 
Bacon took a wiſer courſe in my lord of Eſſex 
his caſe, than he in the earl of Somerſet's; for 
when that lord entertained deſtructive, before 
diſpleaſing counſel, the knowing knight fairly 
forſook not his perſon, whom his pity attend- 
ed to his grave, but his practiſes; and herein 


was not the worſe friend, for being the better 


ſubject, 


O 61 


Lloyd, 


( 88 ) 


mme. 


Obſervations on the Life of 
Biſhop Mountague. 


AMES MOUNTAGUE, fon to fir Ed- 
ward Montague, was born at Boughton 

in Northamptonſhire, bred in Chriſt” s-Colledge 
in Cambridge : he was afterwards maſter, or ra- 


ther nurſing · father to Sidney-Colledge; for he 


found it in bonds to pay twenty marks per 
aunum to Trinity-Colledge for the ground where- 
on it is built, and left it free, aſſigning it a rent 
for the diſcharge thereof. When the king's 
ditch in Cambridge made to defend it by its 
ſtrength, did in his time offend it with its 
ſtench, he expended a hundred marks to bring 
running water into it, to the great conveniency 
of the univerſity, He was afterwards Biſhop 
firſt of Bath and Wells, then of Wincheſter, 
being highly in favour with king James, who 
did ken a man of merit, as well as any prince 
in Chriſtendom, He tranſlated the works of 
king James into Latine, and improved his great- 
neſs to do good offices therewith. He dyed 
Anno Dom. 1618. Arat. 49. and lyeth buried 
within his fair monument, within his fairer, I 
mean a goodly tomb in the church of Bath, 
which oweth its well-being and beauty to his 
munificence. King James caſt his eye upon 
him at Hinchingbrook (where the univerſity of 
Cambr idge met him as he came from Scotland) 

becauſe 
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becauſe he obſerved him one of thoſe he James 1 
knew he muſt oblige, I mean a gentleman wy 
he ſet his heart upon him at court, becauſe 
he found him one he intended to employ, I 
mean a Scholar. He was the onely man of 
all the doctors he converſed with there, and 
the onely man of all the biſhops he conſulted 
with at White-hall. His nature inclined him to 
magnificence, and his vertue to Thrift ; ſparing 
from lefler vanities, what he might 25 
greater enterprizes; never ſparing when juſt de- 
ſigns called for great charge. Grateful he was 
to his followers, though not prodigal: good 
men chooſe rather to be loved or their bene- 
« fits to the community, than thoſe to private 
« perſons : his underſtanding was as large as 
his heart was honeſt, comprehenſive both of men 
and things; even thoſe things that were either 
below or beſides his care, going not beſides his 
obſervation ; he held a freedom'of the will not 
from an humble dependance upon the firſt cauſe, - 
but from a fatal compultion by the ſecond cauſes, 
nec truncos nec Sacrilegos, abhorring to make that 
noble creature man created by God after his 
own image, to be the governour of the uni- 
verſe, lord and maſter of the creatures, ſhould 
be no more than the man in the beginning of 
almanacks, who 1s placed immoveable in the 
midſt of the 12 ſigns, as ſo many ſecond cauſes, 
if he offered to ſtir, Aries is over his head rea- 
dy to puſh him; and Taurus to goar him in the 
neck, Sc. a 1 
He anticipated his age with his worth, and 
died at four- ſcore in merit, when not fifty in 
years 3 


Lloyd. 


90 
James x years; filling his time not with dayes but with 
wony— yertues ſo early, as ſeemed rather innate than 
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acquired: for which he was ſo popular in the 
countrey, as well as favoured at court; that a 
corpulent officer of Bath church being appointed 
on the day of his burial to keep the doors, en- 
tered on his employment in the morning, but 
was buried himſelf before night, and before the 
biſhop's body was put in the ground; becauſe 
being bruiſed to death by the preſſing in of peo- 
„ his corps required ſpeedy interment.—[n 
thoſe dayes the Plebs concurred with the king in 
their affections , becaule they ſubmitted to him 
in their choice of perſons; for then wiſdom was 
thought to dwell in the Head, and good folks 
thought their ſoveraign wiſer than themſelves. 


Obſervations on the Life of 
Sir Edmund Anderſon. 


GIR Edmund Anderſon was born a younger 


brother of a gentile extract at Flixborough 
in Lincolnſhire, and bred inthe inner temple. 1 
have been informed that his father left him a 
thouſand pounds for his portion, which this our 
Sir Edmund multiplied into many, by his great 
proficiency in the common-law, being made the 
24th of queen Elizabeth chief juſtice of the com- 
mon-pleas, When {ſecretary Daviſon was ſen- 
tenced in the ſtar-chamber for the buſineſs of the 
85 queen 
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queen of Scots, judge Anderſon ſaid of him, that James x7 
therein he had done juſtum non juſte ; and ſolenyand 


acquitting him of all malice, cenſured him with. 
the reſt of his indiſcretion, When H. Cuffe was 


arraigned about the riſing of the earl of Eſſex, 


and when Sir Edward Coke, the queens ſolicitor, 
oppoſed him, and the other anſwered ſyllogiſti- 
cally, our Anderſon (ſitting there as 'a judge of 
law, not logick) checked both pleader and pri- 
ſoner, 9b ſtolidas ſyllogiſmos, for their fooliſh ſyl- 
logiſmes, appointing the former to preſs the 
ſtatute of Edward the third. He died in the 
third of king James, leaving great eſtates to ſe- 
veral ſons. He was a pure legiſt, that had little 
ſkill in the affairs of the world, always alledging 
a deciſive caſe or ſtatute on any matter or queſti- 
| on, without any regard to the decency, .or re- 
ſpe& to be had towards a ſtate, or government, 
and without that account of a moderate inter- 
pretation, ſome circumſtances of things re- 
quire, being ſo much the leſs uſeful as he was in- 
compliant, and one whom none addreſſed to, be- 
cauſe, as one obſerves of Cardinal Corrado; 
Such think they do in ſome manner ſacrifice themſelves 
when they do but in the leaſt act againſt their un 
opinions, to do a man a little pleaſure, There are 
a kind of honeſt men of good conſcience, whoſe 
capacities being narrow, entertain private reſolu- 
tions, inconſiſtent with publick intereſt ; who 
may for me paſs for good men, but ſhall never 
be cenſed or regiſtred for good citizens; becauſe 
when ſtreight-laced and ſhort apprehenſions are 
reſolved into conſcience and maximes, thoſe men 

are 


* What was juſt, but not lawfully. + Cambden 
Eliz, Anno 1587. 1 Idem, Anno 1600, 
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James 1 are obliged to be ſo obſtinate as to change or 
wr— remit nothing of their firſt reſolutions, how un- 


reaſonable ſoever in themſelves, or dangerous in 
the conſequence. State-policy is wholly involved 
in matter and circumſtances of time, place, and 
_ perſons 3 not capable of ſuch exact rules as geo- 
metry, Arithmezick, and other ſciences, whoſe 
ſubject is abſtracted from matter; he who ma- 
nageth ſtate- affairs by general rules, will quick- 
ly ruin both himſelf and thoſe who are commit- 
ted to his government; the quinteſſence of policy 
doth conſiſt in the dextrous and ſkilful applica- 
tion of general rules to the ſubject matter: one 
of the great ends of policy and government, is c 
the creating a mutual confidence amongſt men; 
and to allay thoſe diſtracting jealouſies grounded hi 
on an univerſal ſuſpicion of human nature (much Nec 
like the good womans fear that the log would g 
leap out of the fire, and knock out the brains of | 
her child) which have no other uſe, than the Ne 
begetting of perpetual vexations, the diſcourage- 
ment of free trade and converſe ; a teaching of 
them who are ſuſpected often to do worſe than 
they imagined, and the creating of ſedition and 
troubles. 


Obſer- 
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Obſervations on the Life of Sir . 
Thomas Bodley, by himſelf. 


„ « r Al. O. I 


1. J Was born at Exeter in Devonſhire, Lloyd, 
March 2, 1544. deſcended both by fa- 

ther and mother of worſhipful parents. My fa- 

ther in the time of queen Mary, being noted and 

known to be an enemy to popery, was ſo cruelly 

threatned and ſo narrowly obſerved, by thoſe that 

maliced his religion, that for the ſafeguard of 

| himſelf and my mother, who was wholly affect- 

ed as my father, he knew no way ſo ſecure as to 

fly into Germany. 

2. My father fixed his abode in the city of 
Geneva ; where, as far as I remember, the En- 
gliſh church conſiſted of ſome hundred perſons. 
I was at that time of twelve years of age, but 
through my fathers coſt and care, ſufficiently in- 
ſtructed to become an auditor of Chevallerius in 
Hebrew, of Beroaldus in Greek, of Calvin and 
Beza in divinity, and of ſome other profeſſors in 
that univerſity (which was newly then erected) 
beſides my domeſtick teachers in the houſe of 
Philibertus Saracenus, a famous phyſician in that 
city, with whom I was boarded, where Robertus 
Conſtantinus, that made the Greek Lexicon, 
read Homer to me, 


3. In 
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James 1 
returned, and ſettled his dwelling in the City of 
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3. In the firſt of Queen Elizabeth, my Father 


London. It was not long after, that I was ſent 
away from thence to the Univerſity of Oxford, 
recommended to the teaching and tuition cf 
Doctor Humphrey. In the year 1563. I took 
the Degree of Batchellor of Arts; within which 
Year I was choſen Probationer of Merton Col. 
lege, and the next year enſuing admitted Fel. 
tow. Afterwards, in the year 1565, by ſpecial 
perſwaſion of ſome of my Fellows, and for my 
private Exercife, I undertook the publick read- 
ing of a Greek Lecture in the ſame College. | 
Hall, without requiring or expecting any ſtipend 
for it: Nevertheleſs it pleaſed the Fellowſhip of 
their own accord to allow me ſoon after four 
marks by the year, and ever ſince to continue 
the Lecture to that Colledge. f, 

4. In the year 1566, I proceeded Maſter of. 
Arts, and read for that year in the School- ſtreets 
natural Philoſophy. After which time, with- 
in leſs than three years ſpace, I was won by in- 
treaty of my beſt affected friends to ſtand for the 
Proctorſhip, to which I and my Colleague were 
quierly elected in the year 1569, without any 
competition or counter-fuit of any other. After 
this for a long time, I ſupplied the Office of 
Univerſity-Oratour, and beſtowed my time in 
the ſtudy of ſundry faculties, without any in- 
clination to profeſs any one above the reſt ; in- 


ſomuch as at laſt I waxed deſirous to travel be- 


yond the Seas ; for attaining to the knowledge 
of ſome ſpecial modern Tongues, and for the 
encreaſe of my experience in the managing of 

„„ ON] 
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hs. affairs; being wholly then addicted to employ James 1 
„ myſelf and all my cares in the publick ſervice of.. 
ent the State. 7 

5. After my return, in the year 1585, I was 
o Þ employed by the Queen to the King of Deamark, 

and to the German Princes: Next, to Henry 
the third, King of France: After this, in 88, 
for the better conduct of her Highneſs Affairs 
in the Provinces united, I was thought a fit per- 
ſon to reſide in thoſe Parts, and was ſent there- 
upon to the Hague in Holland ; where, accord- 
ing to the Contract that had formerly paſſed be- 
tween her Highneſs and the States, I was ad- 
mitted for one of their Council of Eſtate, tak- 
© ing place in their Aſſemblies next to Count 
Maurice, and yielding my ſuffrage in all that 
was propoſed. During all that time, what ap- 
probation was given of my painful endeavours 
by the Queen, by the Lords in England, by the 
States of the Countrey there, and by all the 
Engliſh Soldiery, I refer it to be notified by ſome 
others Relation. 

6. I received from her Majeſty many com 
fortable Letters of her gracious acceptance of 
my diligence and care : And among the Lords 
of the Council had no man more to friend, then 
3 was the Lord Treaſurer Burleigh. For when 
Z occaſion had been offered of declaring his con- 
. ceͤit as touching my ſervice, he would always 
. dell che Queen (which I received from herſelf and 
ſome other Ear- witneſſes) that there was not 
6 any man in England ſo meet as myſelf to under- 
0 go the Office of the Secretary. And ſithence 
f his Son, the preſent Lord Treaſurer hath _ I 
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any man out of hope 
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fied unto me in private conference, that when his 
Father firſt intended to advance him to that 
place, his purpoſe was withal to make me his 


- Colleague : But that the daily provocations of 


the Earl of Eſſex were fo bitter and ſharp againſt 


him, and his compariſons ſo odious when he put 
us in a balance, as he thought thereupon he had 


very great reaſon to uſe his beſt means, to put 
| of raiſing his fortune, 
whom the Earl with ſuch violence, to his ex- 
tream prejudice, had endeavoured to dignifie. 
7. When I had well conſidered, how ill it did 
concur with my natural diſpoſition, to become 
or to be counted either a ſtickler or partaker in 
any publick faction ; how well I was able, by 
Gods good bleſſing, to live of myſelf, it I could 
be contented with a competent livelihood ; I 
reſolved thereupon to poſſeſs my ſoul in peace all 
the reſidue of my days, to take my farewel of 
State-employmeats, and ſo to retire me from the 
Court. 

8. Now although after this, by her Majeſties 
direction, I was often called to the Court, by 
the now Lord Treaſurer, then Secretary, and 
required by him, and alſo divers times ſince, by 
order from the King, to ſerve as Ambaſſador in 
France, and to negociate in other very honour- 
abie employments, yet I would not be removed 
from my former final reſolution ; but have con- 
tinued at home my retired courſe of life, which 
is now methinks to me as the greateſt prefer- 
ment the State can afford. 

9. This I mult confeſs of myſelf, that though 
I did never repent me yet of my often _—_ 
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of honourable offers, in reſpe& of *enriching my James 1 
private eſtate ; yet ſomewhat more of late I have 


blamed myſelf and my nicety that way, for the _ 
love that I bear to my reverend mother the uni- 
verſity of Oxford, and to the advancement of her 


good by ſuch kind of means as I have ſince un- 


3s 


dertaken. | 
10. Having examined what courſe I might 


take, I concluded at the laſt to ſet up my ſtaffe 
at the library door; being thoroughly perſwaded, 
that in my ſolitude and ſurcreaſe from the com- 
mon- wealth affairs, I could not buſie myſelf to 


better purpoſe than by reducing that place (which 


then in every part lay ruined and waſte) to the 
publick uſe of ſtudents. 

11. For the effecting whereof, I found my- 
ſelt turniſhed in a competent proportion, of ſuch 
four kinds of aids, as unleſſe I had them all, 
there was no hope of good ſucceſs. For with- 
out ſome kind of knowledge, as well in the learn- 


ed modern tongues, as in ſundry other ſorts of 


ſcholaſtick literature; without ſome purſe · ability 
to go through with the charge; without very 
great ſtore of honourable friends to further the 
deſign, and without ſpecial good leiſure to fol- 
low ſuch a work, it could but have prov'd a 
vain attempt, and inconſiderate. 

12. But how well J have ſped in all my endea- 
vours, and how full proviſion I have made for the 
benefit and eaſe of all frequenters of the library 
that which I have already performed in fight; 


chat beſides, which I have given for the main- 


tenance of it; and that which hereafter I pur- 
pole to add, by way of enlargement to that 
place (for the project is caſt, and whether I live 

H or 


98 Obſervations on the Life 
James 1 or dye, it ſhall be, God willing, put in full exe. 
= cution) will teſtifie ſo truly and abundantly for 
me, as I need not to be the publiſher of the 
dignity and worth of mine own inſtitution, 
Written with mine own hand, Anno 1609. De. 
cemb. 15. 


——— 


Obſervations on the Life of Henry 
Vere Earl of Oxford. 


Lloyd. ce ENRY VERE was ſon of Edward 
ce Vere, the ſeventeenth earl of Oxford, 
« and Anne Trentham his lady; whoſe prin- 
« cipal habitation (the reſt of his patrimony 
ee being then waſted) was at Heningham-Caſtle 
« in Eſſex: a vigorous gentleman, full of cou- 
« rage and reſolution, and the laſt lord cham- 
ce berlain of England of this family, His ſtur- 
« dy nature would not bow to court-compli- 
c ants, who would maintain what he ſpake, 
« ſpeak what he thought, think what he appre- 
« hended true and juſt, though ſometimes dan - 
« gerous, and diſtaſtful. Once he came into 
« court with a great milk white feather about 
« his hat, which then was ſomewhat unuſual, M 
« fave that a perſon of his merit might make 
ce a faſhion. The reader may gueſs the lord 
« who ſaid to him in ſome jeer, My lord you 
« wear a very fair Feather : It's true, (ſaid the 


% earl) and if you mark it, there's ne er a lain 
6« iz 


of the Earl of Oxford. 
« jꝝ it. Indeed his family was ever loyal unto} 
« the crown, deſerving their motto, 


Vero nil Verius. 


His predeceſſors had not been more impla- 
cable enemies to Spain in the low- countries, than 
he was at White hall, backing thoſe arguments 
againſt the match ſtoutly in the preſence eham- 
ber, that doctor Hackwel had urged zealouſly 
in the pulpit; and as reſolutely ſuffering im- 
priſonment for the one, as the doctor did ſuſ- 
penſion for the other; declaring himſelf as 
freely againſt the agent Gondomar, as againſt 
his buſineſs, the marriage: for chancing to meet 
Gondomar at an entertainment, the Don accoſt- 
ed him with high complements, vowing ; That 
amongſt all the Nobility of England, there was 
none be bad tendered his ſervice to with more An- 
cerity than to his lordſhip, though hitherto ſuch his 
unhappineſs, that his affeftions were not accepted 
according to his integrity that tendered them, It 
ems (replyed the earl of Oxford) that your 
lordſhip hath good leiſure, when ſtooping in your 
thoughts to one ſo inconſiderable as m ſelf, whoſe 
whole life hath afforded but two things memorable 
therein. It is your lordſbip's modeſty (returned the 
Spaniard) to undervalue your ſelf, whileſt we the 
pectators of your Honaur's deſerts, make a true 
and impartial eſtimate thereof; hundreds of me- 
morables have met in your lerdſhip's life : But, good 
lord, what are thoſe two \gnal things more 
onſpicuous than all the reſt ? They are theſe two 

H 2 (ſaid 


© Nothing truer than Truth, 


W - 
N 
: 
* 


James 1 (faid the earl) I was born in the year 88, 4% 
Cres chriſig ed on the fifth of November. 


OBſervations on the Fall 


Neither was he a more inveterate enemy to thi 
church of Rome, than a cordial friend to that of 
England; for preſenting one Mr. Copinger vl 
Laneham, he added, to try him, He would py 
20 tythes of bis park: Mr. Copinger defired 
again to reſign it to his Lordſhip, rather than 
* by ſuch ſinful gratitude to betray the rights 
of the church.“ Vell, if you be of that miu 
(aid the earl) than take the tythes; I ſcorn that 
my eſtate ſhould ſwell with church-goods. 

Going over one of the four Engliſh. colonek 
into the low-countries, and endeavouring to raif 
the ſiege of Breda, he ſo over-heated himſel 
with marching, fighting and vexing (the deſign 
not ſucceeding) that he died after, anno dom. 
1625. He married Diana, one of the co-hein 
of William earl of Exeter, (afterwards to Ed 
ward earl of Elgin) by whom he left no iſſue. 


— — —— — — — — — 


Obſervations on the Life of Sit 


Francis Vere. 


CTR Francis Vere (governour of Bril and Por 
mouth) was of the ancient, and of the moſt nobl 
extract of the earls of Oxford; and it may be «| 
queſtion, whether the nobility of his houſe, or tk 
honour of his achievements, might moſt commend bin 
who brought as much glory to his name, as he fn 
rect 


of Sir Francis Vere. 101 

ved honour from it: He was amongſ his queen's James t 
word men inferiour to none, but ſuperiour to many... 
lived of iner in the camp, than court; but when © 

bis pleaſure drew him thither, no man had more of 

he queen's favour, and none leſs envied, He was a 

odier of great worth, and commanded thirty years 

in the ſervice- of the ſtates, and twenty years over 

the Engliſh in chief as the queen's general; and 

« be that had ſeen the battle of Newport, might 

6 there beſt have taken him and his noble brother the 


* lord of Tilbury to the life.” They report that 

e queen as ſhe loved martial men, would court 

nek his gentleman as ſoon as heappeared in her pre- 
ra fence; for he ſeldom troubled it with the noiſe 


and alarms of ſupplication ; his way was another 
ort of underminnig, as reſolved in the court as in 

e camp, as well to juſtifie his * patron, as to 
ſerve her majeſty, telling her the plain truth 
more ſincerely than any man; chooſing (as he 
aid) rather to fall by the malice of his enemies, 
than be guilty of ingratitude to his friends : Yea, 
and when he ſued for the government of Portſ- 
mouth, and ſome grandees + objected, that that 
place was always beſtowed on noblemen, he an- 


ir WMivered ; There were none ennobled but by their Prin- 
cs favour, and the ſame way be took, 


th WY *The Earl of Effex. + The Lord Norris. 


Obſervations on the Life 


IR Francis and Sir Horace Vere, ſons of Jef. 
Vere Eſq; who was ſon. of John Vere, 


fe 


The Veres compared. 
Veri ſcipiadæ, Duo fulmina belli. 


the fifteenth earl of Oxford; we will firſt conſi- 
der ſeverally, and then compare joyntly, to ſee 


how their actions and arms 


performed, what their 


birth and bloud promiſed, 


IR Francis was of a 

fiery ſpirit and rigid 
nature, undaunted in all 
danger, not overvalu- 
ing the price of mens 
lives to purchaſe a vic- 
tory therewith. He 
ſerved on the ſcene of 
all Chriſtendom where 


war was acted, One 


maſter- piece of his va- 
lour was at the battel of 
Newport, when his rag- 
ged regiment (ſo were 
the Engliſhmen called, 
from their ragged 


Cloathes) helped to | 


- 


8 


IR Horace had more 
meekneſs, and a 
much valour as his bro- 
ther ; ſo pious that he 
firſt made peace with 
God, before he went to 
war with man, One of 
an excellent temper ; it 
being true of him what 
is ſaid of the Caſpian 
ſea, that it doth never 
ebb nor flow; obſerv- 
ing a conſtant tenor, 
neither elated nor de- 
preſſed with ſuccels. 
Had one ſeen him re- 
turning from a Wo 
(0 


The two Thunderbolts of War. 


make all whole, or elſe | he would by his filence James x. 
all had been loſt. | have ſuſpected that ge 
Another was, when | had loſt the day; and 7 OY 
for three years he de- had he beheld him in a 
fended Oſtend againſt | retreat, he would have 
a ſtrong and numerous | collected him a conque- 
army, ſurrendring it at | ror, by the cheerfulneſs 
laſt a bare ſkeleton to | of his ſpirit. He was 
the king of Spain, who | the firſt baron of K. 
paid more years pur- | Charles his creation. 
chaſe for it, than pro-] Some years after, com- 
bably the world would | ing to court, he fell ſud- 
endure. He died in | denly ſick and ſpeech- 
the beginning of the | leſs, ſo that he died 
reign of king James, | afore night, anno dom. 
about the year of our | 163...No doubt he was 
Lord, 16— well prepared for death, 
i ſeeing ſuch his vigilan- 
cy, that never any 
enemy ſupriſed him in 
his Quarters. 


Now to compare them together (ſuch their 
eminency, that they would hardly be parallel'd 
by any but themſelves :) Sir Francis was the 5 
elder brother, Sir Horace lived to be the elder yl 
man. Sir Francis was more feared, Sir Horace 
more loved by the ſoldiery: The former in mar- 
tial diſcipline was oftentimes * rigidus ad ruinam, 
the latter ſeldome exceeded + ad terrorem. Sir 
Francis left none, Sir Horace no male-iflue, 
whoſe four co-heirs are ſince matched into ho- 

nourable 


* Rigid to Ruin, + To Terror. 
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James 1 nourable Families. Both lived in war, much 

- wowm honoured ; dyed in peace, much lamented. 
What is a great queſtion among all martial 
men, was ſo between theſe brethren z whether 
to repair a reputation ruined by ſome infamous 
diſgrace, © and the honour abuſed by ſome no- 
« torious loſs, the general ought to oppoſe the 
« fortune that oppreſſeth him,” and hazard what 
remains, to recover what is loſt ? Sir Francis 
was of opinion, That though it's not the intereſt of 
a ſupream prince, yet it is the concern of a- ſubqr- 
dinate commander to ſupport his" credit at the rate 
of his army. But Sir Horace was never for a 
crificing the whole for the advancing of any 
part, or of many for the humouring of one; 
but choſe rather to break the impetuoſity of his 
_ misfortunes by yielding to them, and rather re- 
cover both himſelf and his ſucceſs by a prudent 
retreat, than loſe both in an obſtinate miſadven- 
ture. —It being far more eligible to ſuffer in the 
imaginary intereſt of repute, than that real one 
of ſtrength : though appearances are yet ſo uſe- 
ful, that dexterouſly to manage the reputation of 
affairs, is to imprint in men a great opinion of 
vertue and fortune, to enhance ſucceſſes, and 
raiſe that reſpect and confidence that ſeldom fall 
to the ſhare of reſervation and fear. But apart 
from that too much caution that betrayeth, and 
over-much raſhneſs that hazardeth- our fortunes, 
both theſe heroes were very choice in the places 
of their engagements z for when all the gene- 
rals before the battle of Newport were for quit- 
ting the upper downs, . Sir Francis Vere well 
knowing, how much it imported the buſineſs x 
eng 
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of Sir Francis and Sir Horace Vere. 105. 
the day to hold a place of ſuch advantage, per- James 1 " 
ſwaded Count Maurice rather to expect the ene... 
my in that ground, than attaque him in a worſe; 5 
wherein as his opinion prevailed, ſo all that 

were preſent, were eye · witneſſes both of the 

truth of his conjeAure, and the ſoundneſs of 

his judgment: For the enemy, as he ſaid, did 

not long gaze upon them; but charging up the 

hill, were beaten back ſo effectually, that our 

men had the execution of them for half a mile; : 
which was no ſmall advantage to the fortune of.» +” - 


that day. | ER 

Neither were they leſs obſervant of their im. 
ny that mother of action, than their place; neither © 
4 haſty nor ſlow to manage an opportunity that 
ls is neither often or long the ſame ; — or of the 5 
e- order of their army than both, whereof each 
nt part aſſiſted the other at Newport, and elſewheftfe 
1» ſo readily, that their ſhours and charges equally © 


amazed their ſriends and enemies. | 
The reliefs of Rhinbergh were actions of great 
reſolution, ready diſpatch, a watchful circum-' 7 


f ſpection, and good purſuit : The ſuccour of 

f Lithenhooven was a performance of great aud 

] mature deliberation ; the ſurprize of Zutphen b 
| young ſoldiers in womens apparel, was a piece 
| of ſervice of many particular ſtratagems ; - and 


the ſiege of Daventer of as much ſage advice.— 
All inſtances of the wonders that courage can do Af 
when wile, valour when ſober, a paſſion wen 
rational, and a great ſpirit when adviſed. 


Obſervas 
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Obſervations on the Life of 
Richard Colin, LL. D. 


Ichard Coſin, LL. D. (one the greateſt 
civilians our nation bred, the grand 
Champion of Epiſcopacy, was (amongſt all the 
countreys of England) born in the biſhoprick 
of Durham. His father was a perſon of qua- 
Iity, a captain of a company at Muſcleborough - 
field, whence his valour returned with victory 
and wealth; when croſſing the river Tweed 0 
the uncertainty of all earthly happineſs !] he 
was drowned therein, to the great loſs of his 
fon Richard; and greater, becauſe he was not 
ſenſible thereof, as left an infant in the cradle. 
His mother afterwards married one Mr. Me- 
dow, a York-ſhire gentleman, who bred this his 
ſon-in-law at a ſchool at Skipton upon Craven; 
wherein ſuch was his proficiency, that before he 
was twelve years old (little leſs then a wonder 
to me, in that age, from ſo far a countrey) he 
was admitted into Trinity-colledge in Cam- 
bridge. Some of his friends in Queen's-col- 
ledge in that univerſity had a deſign to fetch him 
thence, had not doctor Beaumont prevented the 
plot, in making him ſcholar and fellow as ſoon 
as by his age, degree, and the ſtatutes he was 
capable thereof. | 
He was a general ſcholar, geometrician, mu- 
fitian, phyſttian, divine, but chiefly, civil and 
canon 


— A av. 47. > 


of Richard Coſin, LL. D. 


canon lawyer. By arch- biſnop Whitgift he was Ja a 
preferred to be firſt chancellor of Worceſter, ==w— 


in that age a place non tam gratioſus quam ne- 
—— Not ſo agreeable as fu f of buſineſs] and 
afterwards dean of the arches, wherein he car- 


ried himſelf without giving (though many took): 


offence at him. | 


Of theſe one wrote a book againſt him called 


the Abſtract [abſtrated, ſaith my author, from 


all wit, learning, and charity] to whom he re- 


turned ſuch an anſwer in defence of the. high- » -.. 


commiſſion, and oath Ex Officio, that he put his 


adverſary to ſilence. 


Others lay to his charge, that he gave many | 
blank licences, the common occaſion of unlaw- 
ful marriages; and the procurer is as bad as the 
thief, robbing many a parent of his dear child 
thereby. But alwayes malice looks through a 


multiplying-glaſſe. Euclid. complained, * J- 


tromiſiſti ſexcentos Coquos, Thou haſt let in ſix 
hundred cooks, when there was but two truely 
told [Antrax and Congrio] ſo here was but one, 


which a fugitive ſervant ſtole from a regiſter to 


make his private profit thereby. God in his 
ſickneſs granted him his defire which - he made 
in his health ; that he might be freed from tor- 


ture, which his corpulency did much ſuſpect, 


beſtowing ea upon him, a ſweet and 
quiet departure. Pious his dying expreſſions ; 


4 defire to be diſſolved, and to be with. Chriſt, 
Phil. 1. The wages of ſin is death, Rom. 6. 


Come Lord Jeſus, come quickly, Revel. 12. And 
ing 


Plau. in Aularia. 
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his laſt words were theſe; Farewel my ſurviv- N 


4 * 
” 


* 
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Obſervations on the Life 


James 1 ing friends; remember your mortality, nnd eter- 
4 life. 


He gave forty pounds to the building of a 
chamber in Trinity-colledge, and fifteen pounds 
per annum for the maintenance of two ſcholar. 
ſhips therein : a good gift out of his eſtate, who 
left not above fifty pounds a year clear to his 
heir: a great argument of his integrity, that he 
got no more in ſo gainful a place. Dying at 
Doctors Commons, he was buried by his own 
appointment in Lambeth church, and doctor 
Andrews preached his funeral-ſermon. Amongſt 
the many verſes made by the univerſity of Cam- 
bridge, this (with the allowance of poetical li- 

- cence) came from no bad fancy, 


Magna Deos inter lis eft exorta: creatas 
Horum qui lites dirimit, ille deeſt. 

Coſinum potiere dii componere tantas 
Lites, quod vero jure peritus erat. 


A moſt moderate man he was in his own na- 
ture, but more earneſt in the buſineſs of the 
church, in the behalf of which he writ many 
books of validity, &c. FI 

It muſt not be forgotten, that doctor Barlow 
(afrerwards biſhop of Lincoln) was bred by 
doctor Cofin at his charge in his own family; 
who in expreſſion of his thankfulneſs, wrote 
this doctor Coſin's life, out of which moſt of 
the aforeſaid character hath been taken. 


Obſer- 
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Obſervations on the Life of the 
Lord Chief- Juſtice * Cook. 


James 1 : 


THIS accompliſhed perſon was well born at Lloyd. 


Mileham in n Norfolk, of Robert Cook, Eſq; 
and Winifred Knightly his Wife, and as well 
bred. 1. When ten years of age at Norwich 
School. 2. At Trinity-colledge in Cambridge. 

After four years univerſity ſtudy, firſt in 
Clifford's inn, and then in the Inner-temple. 
The firſt occaſion of his Riſe, was his ſtating 
of the cooks caſe of the temple ſo exactly, that 
all the houſe who were puzzled with it, admired 
him; and his pleading it ſo, that the whole 
bench took notice of him. Such his proficien- 
cy, that at the end of ſix years (exceeding early 
in that ſtrict age) he was called to the bar, and 
ſoon after, for three years, Choſen reader in Ly- 
on's inn. Here his learned Lecture ſo ſpread 
forth his fame, that crouds of clients ſued to 
him for his counſel; and his own ſuit was the 
the ſooner granted, when tendering his affections 
in order to marriage, unto Bridget, daughter and 
co-heir of John Paſton, Eſq; whole portion 
moderately eſtimated, Viis & modis, amounted 
unto thirty thouſand pounds, her vertues not 
falling under valuation, and ſhe enriched her 
huſband with ten children, 


Then 
Coke. 


no Obſervations on the Life 


James 1 Then began preferment to preſſe upon him; 
—— the city of Norwich chooſing him recorder, the 
county of Norfolk their knight for parliament, 
the queen her ſpeaker therein, as alſo her ſoli- 
citor and attorney. King James honoured him 
with knighthood, and made him chief-juſtice, 
firſt of the common-pleas, then of the king's- 
bench. Thus beginning on a good bottom left 
him by his father, marrying a wife of extra- 
ordinary wealth ; having at the firſt great and 
gainful practice, afterwards many and profitable 
offices, being provident to chooſe good penny- 
worths in purchaſes, leading a thrifty life, liv. 
ing to a great age during flouriſhing and peace- 
able times (born as much after the perſecution 
under queen Mary, as dying before our civil 
wars) no wonder if he advanced to a fair eſtate, 
ſo that all his ſons might ſeem elder brethren, 
by the large poſſeſſions left unto them. 

Some falſely character him a back-friend to 
the church and clergy, being a grand benefactor 
to the church of Norwich, who gratefully under | 
their publick ſeal honoured him with this enſu- 
ing teſtimony. | 


Edwardus Coke Armiger, ſæpius & in mul- 
tis diſſicillimis Negotiis Ecclefie noſtre auxili- 
atus eft, & Nuper eandem contra Templorum 
Helluones, qui Dominia, Maneria & Heredi- 
tamenta noſtra devorare ſub Titulo obſcuro (Con- 
celatum dicunt) /ponte ſud nobis inſciis, & fine 
mercede ulld legitime tutatus eſt; atque eandem 
ſuam noſtri Defenſionem in perpetuam tante rei 
memoriam, & peſterorum gratid, (fi opus fuerit) 

magna 


F Edward Cook. , , 11 
magna cum induſtria & ſcriptis redegit, & No- James 1 
ftre Eccleſie donavit. | | — 
Edward Coke, Eſq; who in many and great 
difficulties aſſiſted our church: and lately with- 
out our knowledge, of his own accord, with- 
out any reward, legally defended it againſt 
the plunderers of the church, who under an 
obſcure title (called Concelatum) attempted to 
ſeize on our demeaſnes, manors and inheri- 
tances ; and with great pains drew up in wri- 
ting his defence of us, as a perpetual memo- 
rial of ſo important an affair; and for the be- 
nefit of poſterity, (ſhould they want it) gave 
it to this church. 


As for the many benefices in his own patron- 
age, he freely gave them to worthy men, being 
wont to ſay in his law-language, That he would 
have Church-livings paſs by Livery and Seiſin, not 
Bargain and Sale. 

He was our Engliſh Trebonianus, very famous 
for his comments on Littleton and our com- 
mon-law, 1628. parliament was call'd, and 
the court-party was jealous of ſir Edward's ac- 
tivity againſt them, as who had not digeſted his 
diſcontentments as he had done the law. Here- 
upon to prevent his election as a member, he 
was confined to Buckinghamſhire as a ſheriff. 

He ſcrupled to take the oath, pretending 
many things againſt it, and particularly that the 
ſheriff is bound thereby to proſecute Lollards, 
wherein the beſt chriſtians may be included. 

It was anſwered; That he had often ſeen the 
oath given to others without any regret, and knew 
full well, that Lollard, in the modern ſenſe, im- 


poried 
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James 1 ported the oppeſers of the preſent Religion, as eſta- 
CY VV b/:/hed by law in the Land. 

No excuſes would ſerve his turn, but he muſt 
undertake that office: however his friends be- 
held it as an injurious degradation of him, who 
had been lord chief-juſtice, to attend on the 
judges at the aſſizes. 

Five ſorts of people he uſed to fore-deſign to 
miſery and poverty; chymiſts, monopolizers, 
conccalers, promoters, and rhyming-poets. For 
three things he would give God ſolemn thanks; 
That he never gave his body to phyſick, nor 
his heart to cruelty, nor his hand to corruption. 
In three things he did much applaud his own 
ſucceſs; in his fair fortune with his wife, in 
his happy ſtudy of the laws, and in his free 
coming by all his offices “ nec prece, nec pretio, 
neither begging nor bribing for preferment. 
His parts were admirable: he had a deep 
judgment, faithful memory, active fancy, and 
the jewel of his mind was put into a fair caſe, 
a beautiful body with a comely countenance: 
a caſe, which he did wipe and keep clean, de- 
lighting in good cloaths, well worn, and being 
wont to ſay, That the outward neatneſs of our 
bedics, might be a Monitor of purity to our ſoul-. 
In his pleadings, diſcourſe and judgements, 
he declined all circumlocutions, uſually ſaying, Þ 
The matter lies in a little Room +. In all places, 
callings, and juriſdictions, he commended mo- 
deſty and ſobriety within their boundaries, ſay- 


ing, 


1 Though ſome obſerve that his digreſſions marred his * 
repute, and had broke his neck, had he lived in any king's 
reign but king James's. | 


of Sir Edward Cook. 113 
ing, If a River fwelleth beyond the banks, it Joſeth James 1 
its own Channel. — 

If any adverſe party croſſed him, he would 
patiently reply, F another puniſheth me, I will 
not puniſh my ſelf. In the higheſt term of buſi- 
neſs he made vacation to himſelf at his table, 
and would never be perſwaded privately to re- 
tract what he had publickly adjudged, profeſſing 
He was a Judge in a Court, not in a Chamber. 
He was wont to ſay, No wiſe man would do that 
in proſperity, whereof he would repent in adver- 
8 ty. His motto was, Prudens qui Patiens ;* and 
his practice was accordingly, eſpecially after he 
fell into the disfavour of king James, when he 
did Frui ſuo Infortunio Þ, and improved his loſs to 

his advantage. He triumphed in his own inno- 
cency, that he had done nothing illegally; cal- 
ling to mind the motto which he gave in his 
rings when made ſergeant, Lex eſt tutifſima 
S Claſſis, The law is the ſafeſt helmet. And now 
he had leiſure to peruſe what formerly he had 
$ written, even thirty books with his own hand, 
moſt pleaſing himſelf with a manual, which he 
called VADE MECUM, from whence at one 
view he took a proſpect of his life paſt, having 
noted therein moſt remarkables. His moſt learn- 
ged and laborious works on the laws will laſt to 
be admired by the judicious poſterity, whileſt 
tame hath a trumpet left her, and any breath to 
blow therein. His judgement lately paſſed for 
an oracle in law; and ſince the credit thereof 
hath cauſeleſly been queſtioned, the wonder is 
not great. If the prophet himſelf, living in an 


incredulous age, found cauſe to complain, ho 


Vol. 1I. Fl hath 


* - . . . 4 » . 
He is prudent who is patient. + Enjoy his wn misfortune. 
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James 1 hath believed our report? it need>not ſeem ſtrange 

| I that our licentious times have afforded ſome to F 
| ſhake the authenticalneſs of the reports of any . 
earthly judge. | 

He conſtantly had prayers faid in his own WM , 
houſe, and charitably relieved the poor with his 
conſtant almes. The foundation of Sutton's hoſ- 
pital (when indeed but a foundgtign) had been f 


ruined before it was raiſed, and d by ſome : 
courtiers in the ep thereof, had not his 

great care preſerved the ſame. The free-ſchool . 
at Thetford was ſupported in its, being, by his WM . 


aſſiſtance; and he founded a ſchool on his cot 
at Godrick in Nortolk. 

It muſt not be forgotten, that doctor Whit. G 
gift afterward arch-biſhop of Canterbury, ſent ; 
unto his pupil, when the queen's attorney, a 
fair new teſtament, with this meſſage : He had 


long enough ſtudied Common Law, now let him ſiu- Þ ; 
dy the Law of God. u 
When he was under a cloud at court, and 
outed of his judge's place, the lands belonging P 
to the church of Norwich, which formerly he . 
had ſo induſtriouſſy recovered and ſettled there- Þ ,, 
on, were again called into queſtion, being beg. ac 
ged by a peer. Sir Edward deſired him to de. 
fiſt, telling him, that otherwiſe he would put on I , 
his gown and cap, and come into Weſtminſter- ee 
hall once again, and plead there in any court in ]. 
juſtification of what he had done. He died at WW ; 
Stoke-Poges in Buckinghamſhire, on Wednel- 
day the third of September, being the 83 of an 
age, whoſe laſt words were theſe, Thy Kingaom lu 


come, thy Will be done. 1 
e 
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The infirmities of this judge, as my lord James Tr 
BACON recited them in a letter to him, were 
thee 2 © 8 

1. That he delighted to ſpeak more than 
hear. 
2. That he would run out of his profeſſion; 
and as he obſerved of divines, ſo it was ob- 
ſerved of him, Lone erred worſe out of his ele- 
ment. 

3. That he converſed with books rather than 
men, and only with ſuch men that he ſpake to 
Jas ſcholars, rather than treated as friends. 

4. That he obtruded thoſe things as novelties 
that were ſtale. | 

5. That he would jeſt on men in place, and 
inſult on men in miſery. | | 
6. That he made the law lean too much to 
his opinion. ä | 

7. That his tenants in Norfolk were hardly 

8 uſed; and that though he had ten thouſand 
pounds per an. he relieved not the poor. 
8. That in his laſt proceedings againſt Somer- 
© ſet, he was too open and dilatory, giving too 
much advantage, and breaking out to ſome un- 
adviſed expreſſions. 

9. That he ſtood out againſt power; for 
which, and other failures, he was diſmiſſed the 
council-board with this expreſſion from king 

James, That he was the fitteſt inſtrument to ſerve 

a Tyrant. 

Indeed he had ſome projects for the revenue, 
and looked for the treaſury, when he was abſo- 
lutely caſt off; though he made ſuch ſhift, that 
throw him where you would (as king James 

faid) he fell upon his legs. 
I 2 Ob ſer- 
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Lloyd. 


the helps and aſſiſtants of it were ſo great; print. 


ſo open; great experiments ſo diſcloſed ; the 


taking upon him to over-rule Winwood, Win- 


Obſervations on the Life 


Obſervations on the Life of Sir 
Ralph Winwood. 


IR Ralph Winwood was a gentleman well 

ſeen in moſt affairs, but moſt expert in mat- 
ters of trade and war; for he was firſt a ſoldier, 
and then an agent in the Netherlands, where he 
remonſtrated againſt Vorſtius learnedly and reſo- 
lutely, repreſenting as well his maſters parts as 
his power : It was the very guize at that time 
to be learned; the wits of it were ſo excellent, 


ing was ſo common ; the world (by navigation) 


leiſure of men ſo much, the age was ſo peace- 
able; and his majeſty, after whom all writ, ſo 
knowing. 

When the earl of Somerſet was made chamber- 
lain by his majeſty in his fathers place, Sir Ralph I 
Winwood was by the queen made ſecretary in his; Þ 
ſucceeding him in his office, but exceeding him 
in his ſucceſs (Fortune may begin any man's great- 
neſs, but vertue muſt continue it) for this favourite 


wood makes it his buſineſs to overthrow him ; 
to which purpoſe his agents diſcover ſome ſecrets 
abroad (you may underſtand more of England 
at Amſterdam, than at London) and he uſeth his 
arts at home; for Mr. Villiers being nov 
brought to court, when others were for * 

im 
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him by intereſt, Sir Ralph was for advancing James | 
him with compliance—a compliance, as he ſaid, (WW 
chat muſt either ſupple or break his adverſaries, 
land either way ruine them. — Accordingly Sir 
George is directed to offer his ſervice to the earl 
of Somerſet ; that earl fatally tells him, He would 
zave none of bis ſervice, but would break his de- 
n. Theſe words coming ſo crols to the king's 
inclination, and the court's plot, provoked all 
perſons to look further into Sir Ralph Winwood's 
intelligence concerning Sir Thomas Overbury's 
death. Now © mens weakneſſes and faults are 
e beſt known by their enemies, their virtues and 
e abilities from their friends; their cuſtomes 
e and times from their ſervants;“ their con- 
ceits and opinions from their familiars, to whom 
they are leaſt maſked. To all theſe he applyeth 
himſelf, until he hath diſcovered as much of the 
. concerning Overbury, as might humble 
the earl; and as much corruption in the con- 
Fveyance of publick money to the building of 
Audley-End, as might diſplace his father. An 
. pothecary's boy gives the -firſt, and a ſervant 
What carried the money, the ſecond, both whom 

e ſurprized with the Spaniſh proverb; Di men- 
Wpura, y ſacaras verdad: Tell a lye, and find a 
ruth. Indeed the natures and diſpoſitions, the 
conditions and neceſſities, the factions and com- 
Winations, the animoſities and diſcontents; the 
ends and deſigns of moſt people were clear and 
Wranſparent to this watchful man's intelligence 
and obſervation, who could do more with King 
James by working on his fear, than others by 
Pratifying his plealure, 
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James 1 


Obſervations on the Life 
When I obſerve how cloſe and ſilent he was t 


the council- table, it puts me in mind of the man 


Lloyd. 


that gave this . reaſon why he. was ſilent. in 2 
treaty. and conference: Becauſe { ſaid. he) the ene. 
my might: know, that as there are many here that 
can ſpeak, ſo here is one that can hold his peace. 


—— 


OBſervations on the Life of Sir 


Francis Bacon. 


8 I R Francis was born where we are made men, 

bred where we are made ſtates- men; being 
equally happy in the quickneſs of the city, and 
politeneſs of the court : He had a Jarge mind 
from his father, and great abilities from hi 
mother; his parts improved more than his 
years : his great, fixed, and methodical me- 


mory, his ſolid judgment, his quick fancy, his 
ready expreſſion, gave high aſſurance of that 
profound and univerſal knowledge and compte. 
henſion of things which then rendered him the 
obſervation of great and wiſe men, and after- 
wards the wonder of all. The great queen vu 
as much taken with his witty diſcourſes when 2 
ſchool-boy, as with his grave oracles when her 
counſel learned. He was a courtier from his | 
cradle to his grave, ſucking in experience with 
his milk, being inured to policy as early as t0 
his grammar: Royal maximes were his /ent» | 
He pueriles; and he never ſaw any thing that ws I 
not noble and becoming. The queen called hin | 
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her young Lord Keeper, for his grave ingenul- : 


ty at ſeven years of age; and he could tell her 
majeſty 
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of Sir Francis Bacon, 


majeſty he was two years * younger than her happy James # 
reien. At twelve, his induſtry was above the 


capacity, and his mind above the reach of his 
contemporaries : A prodigy of parts he muſt 
be, who was begot by wiſe Sir Nicholas Bacon, 
born of the accompliſhed Mrs. Ann Cook, 
daughter to Sir Anthony Cook, king Edward 
the 6ths tutor, a good grecian and latiniſt, and 
bred at Trinity College, under the wiſe, learned, 
and pious Dr. Whitgift. His ſtrong obſerva- 
tions at court, his ſteady courſe of ſtudy in the 
univerſity, muſt be improved for ſtate- buſineſs, 
2 by a well-contrived travel abroad: Where his 
2 converſation was ſo obliging, his way fo inqui- 
E ſive, his prudence ſo eminent, that he was Sir 
2 Amie Paulet's Agent between the juncto of 
France and the queen of England: He allayed 
the ſolidity of England with the Ayre of France, 
until his own affairs and the kingdoms ſervice 
called him home at his fathers death to enjoy a 
younger brothers eſtate, and act his part: Policy 


vas his buſineſs, the Law was onely his lively- 
hood; yet he was ſo great a ſtates- man, that you 
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& would think he only ſtudied men: ſo great a 
ſcholar, that you would ſay, he only ſtudied 
books. Such inſight he had in the law, that he 
vas at thirty her majeſties advocate, and extra- 
Jordinary counſel; ſuch his judgment, that he 
vas the ſtudent of Grayes-Inn's oracle; being well 
© ſeen in the grounds and myſteries of the law, tho 
not experienced in the caſes of the common law, 
while he made that profeſſion his acceſſary, and 
not his principal: ſo generous and affable his diſ- 
| I 4 poſition 


le was born Jan. 22, 1560. at York-houſe in the 
£2 Strand. 
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James 1 poſition, that he was all mens love and won: 
der: He inſtilled wholſome precepts of pru. 

dence and honour to noblemen, (particularly 
the earl of Eſſex, to whom he was more 
faithful, than her to himſelf :) Great princi. 
ples of arts and ſciences to the learned; no- 
ble maxims of government to princes, excel. 
lent rules of life to the populacy. When 
his great patron Eſſex ſunk, he was buoy. 
ed up by his own ſteadineſs, and native worth, 
that admitted him to the queen's own pre- 
ſence, not only to deliver matter of Jay, 
which was his profeſſion, but to debate matters 
of ſtate, which was his element: His judg. 
ment was ſo eminent, that he could ſatisfie the 
greateſt ; his condeſcention ſo humble, that he 
inſtructed the meaneſt : His extraordinary parts, 
above the model of the age, were feared in queen 
Elizabeth's time, but employed in king James's, 
Favour he had in her reign, but truſt only in 
his. It's dangerous in a factious age to have my 
Lord Bacon's parts, or my lord of Eſſex his 
favour. Exact was his correſpondence abroad 
and at home ; conſtant his letters, frequent his 
viſits, great his obligations, moderate and tem- 
perate his inclination ;. peaceable, humble and 
ſubmiſſive his mind; complying and yielding, 
his temper : In queen Elizabeth's time, when he 
could not riſe by the publick way of ſervice, he 
did it by that more private of marriage, with one 
Alice Barneham, an alderman's heireſs, and 
other commendable improvements, whereby he 
ſhewed a great ſoul could be rich in ſpight of for- 
| tune, (for his father dying while he was in France 
| before he had purchaſed an eſtate, he * 
| of 
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for him his youngeſt ſon and darling, he had but James 1 
a portion of the money divided among five bre- NJ 
thren, whereby he was in ſtreights till Goram- 
bum fell to him by his deareſt brother Mr. An- 
thony Bacon's death, a gentleman of his parts, 
though not his learning, having nothing either 
of honour or profit from that queen, but a re- 
verſion of the regiſter of the ſtar-chambers 
place, worth 15001. a year, which he ſtayed for 
20 years, ſaying that it was like another mans 
ground, buttalling upon his houſe ; which 
might mend his proſpect, but it did not fill his 
barn) though it ſcorned it in point of honour. 
In the houſe of commons none more popular, 
(where he was allowed to fit as member, when 
attorney, Which is allowed none in that place) 
none more zealous, none ſo knowing a patriot : 
In the houſe of lords, none more ſucceſsfully 
ſerviceable to the crown ; the eaſie way of ſub- 
ſidies was his deſign in Queen Elizabeth's time; 
the union with Scotland was his contrivance in 
King James's. | 

His make and port was ſtately, his ſpeech flow- 
ing and grave, each word of his falling in its 
place; the iſſue of great reaſon when conceiv- 
ed, and of great prudence when expreſſed : So 
great {kill he had in obſerving and contriving 
of occaſions and opportunities, in ſuiting of 
humours, and hitting of junctures and flexures 
of affairs, that he was in his time the maſter of 
ſpeech and action, carrying all before him. 

The earl of Saliſbury ſaith, Sir Walter Raw- 
leigh, was a good orator, but a bad writer ; the 
earl of Northampton was a good writer, but a 

bad 
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James 


Obſervations on the Life = | 
I bad orator ; Sir Francis Bacon excelled in both: 


GYV Much he ſaid he owed to his books, more to his 


innate principles and notions : When he thought 
he ſaid, he aimed more at connexion than vari- 
ety : When he ſpake, he deſigned rather the 
life and vigour of expreſſion, and perſpicuity 
of words, (aſking often if the meaning were ex- 
preſſed plainly enough) than the elegancy or or- 
der of phraſe. His axiome was; words ſhould 
wait on things, rather than things on words; 
and his reſolution was, That all affeFed elegance 
was below the pravity and majeſty of a publick diſ- 
courſe : He rather judged books and men, than 
either read or talked with them. 

His exerciſes were man-like and healthful, 
walking and riding; his meditations cohzrent, 
every minute of his time improved ; his ta- 
ble temperate and learned, where his great dil- 
courſes were the entertainment, and he himſelf 
the treat; reſolving caſes moſt ſatisfactorily, it 


. was obſerved that he would expreſs another mans 


words with great advantage, ſpeaking with li- 
berty and reſpect to all hearers, amend much 
the phraſe of it though retaining the ſubſtance, 
ſtating queſtions moſt exactly, relating hiſto- 
ries moſt prudently, opening great ſecrets moſt 
clearly, anſwering arguments and replying moſt 
familiarly, and ſpeaking what he had thoroughly 
weighed and conſidered moſt effectually. — All 
matters and ſpeeches came from him with advan- 
tage; ſo acute and ready his wit, ſo faithful his 
memory, ſo penetrating his judgment, ſo ſearch- 
ing his head, fo large and rational his ſoul. He 
drew out of every man he ſpake with, what he 
was beſt for. 

My 
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of Sir Francis Bacon, 123 
: My Lord of Saliſbury ſaid, he had the clear- James 1 
; eſt proſpect of things of any man in his age; ane 
| King James, by whom he was never reproved 
in eighteen years, ſaid, That he knew the method of 
| handling matters, after à mild and gentle manner: 
Not ingaging his niaſter in any raſh or grievous 
courſes, inſulting over no-offender, but carrying 
it decently and compaſſionately to the perſon of 
the offender, when moſt ſevere againſt the of- 
fence. - His religion was rational and ſober, his 
ſpirit publick, his love to relations tender, to 
friends faithful ; to the hopeful liberal, to men 
univerſal, to his very enemies civil. He left the 
beſt pattern of government in his actions under 
one king, and the beſt principles of it in the life 
of the other. His eſſays and hiſtory made him 
the admiration of polite Italy ; his accompliſh- 
ments, the wonder of France; Monſieur Fiat, 
the French Ambaſſador, who called him father, 
ſaying to him, after an earneſt deſire to ſee him, 
That he was an Angel to him, of whom be had 
heard much, but never ſaw him. Solid, leſs diſſi - 
pable and juicy meat was his diet, and rhubarb 
infuſed in wine before meat his phyſick : Four 
hours in the morning he made his own, not by 
any means to be interrupted : Buſineſs was his 
fate, retirement his inclination. Socrates brought 
morality from diſcourſe to practice; and my lord 
Bacon brought philoſophy from ſpeculation to 
experience. Ariſtotle whom he diſliked at 16 
years of age, not for his perſon, for he valued 
him highly ; but his way which bred diſputa- 
tions, but not uſeful things for the benefit of the 
life of man, continuing in that judgment to 
his 
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James 1 his dying day, he ſaid, taught many to diſpute, 
gore to wrangle, few to find out truth, none 
to manage it according to his principles : — My 
Lord Bacon was a man ſingular in every faculty, 
and eminent in all: His judgment was ſolid, 
yet his memory was a wonder ; z his wit was 
quick, yet his reaſon ſtaid ; his invention was 

happy, yet methodical : And one fault he had, 
that he was above the age he lived in; above it 
in his bounties to. ſuch as brought him preſents 
(fo remembering that he had been lord chan- 
cellor, that he forgot he was but Lord Veru- 
lam: Great his underſtanding, his knowledge 
was not from books, though he read much; but 
from grounds and notions in himſelf, which he 
vented with great caution ; Dr. Rawley atteſting 
that he ſaw twelve copies of the inſtauratio mag- 
na reviſed and amended year by year till it was 
publiſhed, and great his mind too) above it in 
his kindneſs to ſervants, to whom he had been 
a better maſter, if he had been a worſe; and 
more kind, if he had been leſs indulgent. to 
them. Perſons of quality courted his ſervice. 
For the firſt of his exceſſes, King James jeered 
him in his progreſs to Newmarket, ſaying, when 
he heard he gave ten pounds to one that brought 
him ſome fruit, My lord, my lord, this is the way 
to beggar's buſh. For the ſecond, he reflected 
upon himſelf, when he ſaid to his ſervants as 
they role to kim in the hall 3 Your riſe hath been 
my fall. Though indeed he rather truſted to 
their honeſty, than connived at their falſhood ; 
for he did impartial juſtice commonly to both 
parties, when one ſervant was in fee with the 
plaintift, and the other with the defendant.— 
How 
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of Sir Francis Bacon. 125 


How well he underſtood his own time, his letters, James x 1 
and his complyances evidence; than woom 
none higher in ſpirit, yet none humbler in his 
addreſſes [The proudeſt man is moſt ſervile.] How 
little he valued wealth, appeareth, in that when 
his ſervants would take money from his cloſer, 
even while he was by, he would laugh, and ſay, 
I poor men, that is their portion. How well he 
kenned the art of converſe, his eſſayes diſcover, 
a piece' (as he obſerved himſelf) that of all 
his works was moſt current, for that they come 
home to mens buſineſs and boſomes. How far 
{killed in the art of government, the felicities of 
ueen Elizabeth, written by him in latine, or- 
* dered by his laſt will to be printed ſo, but pub- 
liſh'd in Engliſh in his reſuſciatio by his amanu- 
enſis Dr. Rawley, his H. 7. war with Spain, 
holy war, elements of the law, irrefragably de- 
monſtrate ; and how well ſeen in all learning, 
his natural hiſtory, and advancement of learn- 
ing anſwerably argue. In a word, how ſuffici- 
ent he was, may be conjectured from this in- 
ſtance, that he had the contrivance of all king 
James his deſigns, until the match with Spain; 
and that he gave thoſe directions to a great ſtates- 
man *, which may be his character, and our 
concluſion. Only be it obſerved, that theugh 
this peerleſs lord is much admired by Engliſh- 
men, yet is he more valued by ſtrangers ; diſ- 
tance, as the hiſtorian hath it, diminiſhing his 
faults to foreigners, while we behold his perfec- 
tions abated with his failings, which ſet him as 
much 
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* Vid. Duke of Buckingham's Life, 
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James 1much below pity, as his place did once above it; 
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ir Julius Cæſar (they ſay) looking upon him az 


a burden in his family, and the Lord Brook de. 
nying him a bottle of ſmall beer. Though in a 


letter to king James he thanks him for being 


that maſter to him that had raiſed and advanced 
him ſix times in office; i. e. councel learned ex- 
traordinary, ſolicitor and attorney- general, lord 
keeper, and chancellor, knight- lord Verulam, 
viſcount St. Alban's, with 1800/7. a year out of 
the broad ſeal, and alienation office to his dying 
day, moſt of which he allowed to his * wife, 


towards whom he was very bountiful in gifts, 


beſtowing on her a robe of honour which ſhe 
wore while ſhe lived, which was above twenty 
years after his death. His religion was like a 
philoſophers, rational and well grounded, as ap- 
pears by his confeſſion of faith, compoſed many 
years before his death, an inſtance of the truth 
of his own obſervation ; that a little philoſophy 
maketh man apt to forget God, as attributing 


too much to ſecond cauſes ; but depth of phi- 


loſophy bringing a man back again to God; he 
being conſtant at the publick prayers, frequent 
at the ſermons and ſacraments of the church of 
England, in whoſe communion he dyed of a 
gentle feaver, accompanied with a choaking de- 
fluxion and cold, April 9, being Eaſter-day, 
1626, 66th year of his age, in the earl of 
Aruadel's houſe at Highgate near London, be- 
ing buried according to his will at St. Michael's 


church, in St. Alban's, the only church in old 
Verulam, 


"> Benedict Barneham, an Alderman of London's Daugh- 
ter and Co-heir, | 
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Verulam, near his mother under a white marble, James x 
ſet up fir Tho. Meauty, Secretary to his lord- wynay 
ſhip, and clerk of the councel to king James 

and king Charles, whereon he is drawn in his 

$ full ſtature ſtudying; with an inſcription by fir 
Henry Wotton. He had one peculiar temper 

of body, that he fainted alwayes at an eclipſe 

© of the moon, though he knew not of it, and 

Z conſidered it not. His receipt for the gout which 

= eaſed him in two hours, is at the end of his 
Natural Hiſtory. His Rhubarb-draught before 
meat he liked, becauſe it carryed away the groſs 

2 humours, not leſſening the ſpirits as ſweating 

| doth. 
It was the great effect of his religion, that as 
he ſaid, (notwithſtanding the opportunities he 
had to be revenged) he neither bred nor fed ma- 
ice, ſaying no worſe to the king (who enquir- 
ed of him what he thought of a great man new- 
h dead, that had not been his friend) than that 
he would never have made his majeſties eſtate 
better, but he was ſure he would have kept it 
from being worſe, 

And it was the conſequence of his great worth, 
all men applauded him. Fulk, lord Brook, af- 
ter the peruſal of his II. 7th. returned it him 
with theſe words: Commend me to my Lord, and 
= vil him take care to get good Paper and Ink, for 
& the work is Incomparable, Dr. Collins the king's 
profeſſor of divinity at Cambridge, ſaid, when 
he had read his Advancement of Learning, that 
he found himſelf in a caſe to begin his ſtudies 
again; as having loſt all his former time. 

| Forreigners croſſing the ſeas to ſee him here, 
und carrying his picture at length that he —_ 
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James 1 be ſeen abroad. An Italian writes to the lord 
wa -4Caycndiſh, ſince earl of Devonſhire, thus con- 


Lloyd * 


cerning the lord Bacon; I will expe? the new ef. 
ſays of my lord Chancellor Bacon, as alſo his hiſ. 
tory, with a great deal of deſire; and whatſoever 
elſe he ſhall compoſe , but in particular of his hiſ. 
tory; I promiſe my ſelf a thing perfect and ſingu- 
lar; eſpecially King Henry the 7th. where he 
may exerciſe the talent of his Divine underſtand. 
ing. 

This lord is more and more known; and his 
books here, more and more delighted in; and 
thoſe men that have more than ordinary know- 
ledge in humane affairs, eſteem him one of the 
moſt capable ſpirits of this age. 


Obſervations on the Life of the 
Lord John Digby. 


JOHN lord Digby of Sherborn, and earl of 


Briſtol, was a younger ſon of an ancient fa- 
mily, long flouriſhing at Koleſhull. To paſs by 
his younger years, (all children being alike in 
their coates) when he had only an annuity of 
fifty pounds per annum, only his youth gave 


pregnant hopes of that eminency, which his 


mature age did produce. He did ken the em- 
baſſador's craft, as well as any in his age, em- 
ployed by king James in ſeveral ſervices to 10- 
reign princes, recited in his patent, as the min 

| motives 
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motives of the honours conferred upon him. James x 
But his managing the matchleſs match with 


Spain was his maſter-piece, wherein a good (I 
mean a great) number of ſtate-traverſes were 
| uſed on both ſides: where if he dealt in Gene- 
| ralities, and did not preſs Particulars, we may 
gheſs the reaſon of it from that expreſſion of his; 
© ] will take care to have my Inſtructions perfect, 
and will purſue them punctually: if he held af- 
fairs in ſuſpence, that it might not come to a 
var on our part, it may be he did ſo with more 
regard to his Mr. king James his inclination, than 
his own apprehenſion : if he faid ; That howſo- 
ever the buſineſs went, he would make his fortune 
® thereby, it rather argued his weakneſs that he 
© faid ſo, his ſufficiency that he could do ſo, than 
his unfaithfulneſs that he did ſo. This is cer- 
E tain, that he choſe rather to come home, and 


© ſuffer the utmoſt diſpleaſure of the king of En- 


gland, than ſtay in Spain, and enjoy the higheſt 
favour of the king of Spain. He did indeed 
© intercede for ſome indulgence to the papiſts; but 
it was, becauſe otherwiſe he could do no good 
for the proteſtants. But whatever was at the 
bottom of his actions, there was reſolution and 
& n0blzneſs atop, eſpecially in theſe actions. 1. 
Being carried from village to village after the 
king of Spain, without that regard due to his 
perſon, or place; he expreſſed himſelf ſo gene- 
rouſly, that the Spaniſh courtiers trembled ; and 
| the king declared, That he would not interrupt his 
q Pleaſures with buſineſs at Lerma, for any em- 

baſſador in the world but the Engliſh ; nor for 
any Engliſh embaſſador but Don Juan. 2. When 

impure Scioppius upon his libel againſt king 
Vol. II. K James 


Char. 1. James and fir Humphrey Bennet's complaint 
Dio the arch-duke againſt him, fled to Madrid, 
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my lord obſerving that it was impoſſible to have 
juſtice done againſt him from the catholique Fr 
king becauſe of the jeſuits, puts his couſin Geo, 1 
Digby upon cutting him; which he did over þ 
his noſe and mouth wherewith he offended, { * 
that he carried the mark of his blaſphemy w 't 
his grave. 3. When he was extraordinary em. Uh 
baſſador in Germany, upon his return by Hei. W., 
delbergh, obſerving that count Mansfield's a. 14 
my, upon whom depended the fortune of the +. 
Palſgrave, was like to diſband for want of mo- Uh 
ney, he pawned all his Plate and jewels to bug In 
up that ſinking cauſe for that time. That hs Ine 
ſpirit was thus great abroad, was his honour; 
but that it was too great at home, was his un- 
happineſs : for he engaged in a fatal contra 
with the duke of Buckingham, that hazarded 
both their ſafeties, had not this lord feared the 
duke's power, (as the duke this lord's policy) 
and fo at laſt it became a drawn battle betwix 
them; yet ſo, that this earl loſt the love of king 
Charles, living many years in his disfavour : but 
ſuch as are in a court- cloud, have commonly the 
countrey's ſun-ſhine; and this peer during h 
eclipſe, was very popular with moſt of the n We 
tion. It is ſeldom ſeen, if a favourite once . 
broken at court, ſets up again for himſelf ; te 
hap (rather than happineſs) of this lord, th 
king graciouſly reflecting on him at the begi- 
ning of the oy Parliament, as one beſt able 0 
give him the ſafeſt councel in thoſe dangerous i 
times. But how he incenſed the Parliament 


far, as to be excepted pardon, I neither d 
kno 


c 
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know, nor dare enquire. Sure I am, that af. Char. 1. 
ter the ſurrender of Exeter, he went over into 
France, where he met with that due reſpect in 
foreign, which he miſſed in his native countrey. 
he worſt I wiſh fuch, who cauſeleſly ſuſpect 
fron of popiſh inclinations (faith my author) is, 
chat I may hear from them but half ſo many 
gong arguments for the Proteſtant Religion, as I 
heard from him, who was to his commendation 
a cordial champion for the church of England. 
nis family hath been much talked of this laſt 
* forty years; though all that I can fay of it is this, 
chat great ſpirits, large parts, high honours, pen- 
ned with narrow eftates, ſeldom bleſs their ow- 
ners within moderation, or the places they live 


in with peace. 


8 * —_ * — * * * * 
— — 


Obſervations on the Life of 
the Lord Spencer. 
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4 E was the fifth knight of his family, in Lloyd. 
I an immediate ſucceſſion, well allied and 
extracted, being deſcended from the Spencers, 
earls of Glouceſter and Wincheſter. In the firſt 
Pear of the reign of king James, being a mo- 
Wneyed man, he was created baron of Worme- 
Peiton in the county of Warwick. He had ſuch 
ready and quick wit, that once ſpeaking in 
Parliament of the valour of their Engliſh ance- 
tors, in defending the liberty of the nation, re- 
curned this anſwer to the earl of Arundel, who 
; KS; ſaid 
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James 1 ſaid unto him, Your Anceſtors were then keyin 
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kay of Sheep: If they kept Sheep, yours were thy 


plotting of Treaſon. But both of them were 2 
preſent confined; but to the lord Spencer th 
upper-houſe ordered reparations, who was fit 


and cauſeleſſy provoked. This lord was alſo he 


— 


who in the firſt of king James was ſent (vun 


ſir William Dethick, principal king of army 
to Frederick duke of Wirtenbergh, elected in 
to the order of the Garter, to preſent and ina 
him with the robes and ornaments thereof; whit 


were accordingly with great ſolemnity perfom 
ed in the cathedral of Studgard.— And this va 


the lord, that when the earl of Briſtol charge 


the duke of Buckingham, ſtarted up, and d. 
manded ; I this all you have to ſay againſt th 
Duke? The earl replied, Yes, my Lord, and 
am ſorry it is ſo much. Then quoth the lod 
Ridiculus mus; and bF 


Spencer, If this be all, 
fate down again. 


The End of the Obſervations upon the Lis 


of the Stateſmen and Favourites of Ex- 
land, in the Reign of King James, 
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N The Reign of King CHARLES I. 


| Obſervations on the Life of 
King CHARLES I. 


I T is no eaſy thing to give a juſt and ex- Rapin. 
act character of Charles I, amidſt the ex- 
teſſive commendations beſtowed on him by ſome, 
and the calumnies wherewith others have endea- 
youred to blacken his reputation, If the par- 
bes born in his reign, had died with him (ſays 
Rapin) we might find in the hiſtories of that 
me, compoſed after the troubles were over, an 
Impartiality which might help to form a true 
ſudgment of this prince's character. But the 
: K 3 ſame 


134 
Char. 1. ſame parties continuing in the following reigns; 


— 


T. III. 
P- I 97 » 


with a mutual animoſity, it may be- ſaid, there 
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is not an impartial Engliſh hiſtorian upon this 
ſubject. Some had no other view than to vin. 
dicate the king, and others, whoſe aim was t 


juſtify the parliament, could not do it without 


loading the king, and rendering him odiouz, 
We muſt therefore proceed with the utmoſt cau- 
tion when we are in ſearch of this prince's chu. 
racter, for fear of being miſled, and drawn into 
error by the different repreſentations given their 
readers by the hiſtorians. Notwithſtanding thek 


difficulties, I ſhall briefly ſpeak my thoughts, fre 


from all party paſſion and prejudice. 
I] do not find, the commendations beſtowed 


on Charles I, with regard to ſobriety, temper. 


ance, and chaſtity, were ever conteſted. All 
agree likewiſe, that he was a good huſband, a 


good father, and a good maſter. But ſome ac: 
cuſe him, and perhaps not unjuſtly, of ſuffer 
ing his queen to have too great an influence 
over him, and too large a ſhare of ſtate-affair, 
The kingdom being proteſtant, and the queen 
a very zealous catholick, her power, which th 
greatly abuſed, in cauſing the moſt important 
offices to be conferred on papiſts, muſt have 
been looked upon with a jealous eye. This ws 
the chief ground of the opinion ſpread about 
the kingdom, that the court intended to reſtore 
the catholick religion in England. 

He was ſo great a lover of juſtice, that i 
temptation could diſpoſe him to a wrongful ai, 


except it was ſo diſguiſed 10 him, that be belief 


it to bg juſt. Theſe are the lord Clarendon's o 


words, which may be very true, 'if applied ' 
: dhe 


* 

— 
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* 
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of King Charles I. 


„the concerns of particular perſons. But beſides Char. AS, 
rte juſtice which the king ought to aclminiſter 


is Þ impartially to private perſons, there is another 
n- kind of juſtice due from him, to all his people 
o in general. With reſpect to this laſt, it may 
# juſtly be doubted, that the lord Clarendon's en- 
comium is inconſiſtent with the project of alter- 
ing the conſtitution, and aſſuming a power, 
© which certainly was illegal. Nay, I do not be- 
© lieve, that this was one of the things diſguiſed 
to him, and I ſhould rather think it was by him, 
that his miniſters and courtiers framed their con- 
duct, and adapted their notions to his, in or- 
der to make their court, and advance their for- 


gular in his devotions both publick and private, 
; This was of ſome uſe to him, to repel the charge 
of his not being well-affected to the proteſtant 
; religion, and he knew how to improve it on oc- 
caſion. 

Nie abhorred all debauchery, and could not 
endure an obſcene or prophane word. His court 
E was very different from his father's, where oaths, 
© prophane jeſts, and obſcene diſcourſe were but 
too much in vogue. It is hard to conceive, how 
the duke of Buckingham, who was uſed to king 
# James's ways, could accommodate himſelf to the 
s gravity and ſeverity of Charles I, or how king 
Charles could adapt himſelf to the duke of Buck 
8 ingham's manners. 

James I, was laviſh, and his ſon Charles in- 
clined towards avarice, but this. failing may be 
excuſed by the conſideration, that he never a- 
| bounded 


* 


oY 


| tune, 
| Never was king perhaps ſo punctual and re- 
? 

2 

: 
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Char. 1. bounded with money, from the beginning to the 
aud of his reign. 

His enemies would repreſent him as a cruel 

and bloody prince; but as they have not been i 

able to reproach him with any particular action 1 

denoting ſuch a diſpoſition, it 1s eaſy to perceive, Þ « 

this charge is founded on the ſuppoſition of his : 

having been author of a war whereira ſo much 1 

blood was ſpilt. | ] 

Sincerity as appears in his hiſtory, was not his 1 

favourite virtue. He made frequent uſe of mental FF } 

reſervations, concealed in ambiguous terms, and FF | 

general expreſſions, of which he reſerved the 

explication at a proper time and place. For this 

reaſon, the parliament could never confide in his ' 

promiſes, wherein their was always either ſome 

ambiguous term, or ſome reſtriction that render- | 

ed them uſeleſs. This may be ſaid to be one of 

the principal cauſes of his ruin, becauſe giving 

thereby occaſion of diſtruſt, it was not poſſible | 

to find any expedient for a peace with the par- 

liament. He was thought to act with fo little 

ſincerity in his engagements, that it was believ- 

ed there was no dependence on his word. The 

parliament could not even reſolve to debate on 

the king's propoſitions, ſo convinced were they 

of his ability to hide his real intentions under 

ambiguous expreſſions. But they ſent their own | 

propoſitions to the king, with the liberty only WM 

of ſaying Content, or not Content, ſo apprehen- - 

five were they of his explications. But as I may 

be accuſed of loading the king too much upon 

the point of ſincerity, I think it incumbent on 

me, to juſtify what I have ſaid, by an unexcep- 

tionable 
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» © tionabel evidence. I mean the earl of Claren- Char. 1. 
don. | 


| 


; | by v 
illuſtrious Hiſtorian, is not rightfully enacied, was ©) 
one of thoſe poſitions of Ariſtotle, which hath ne- 


ver been ſince contradicted, and was an advan- 


A Law enafted by violence and force, ſays that 


* tage, that being well managed, and ſtoutly inſiſted 


” upon, would, in ſpite of all their machinations have 
© brought his Majeſty's enemies to a temper of being 
treated with. But I have ſome cauſe to believe, 
” that even this argument which was unanſwerable 


for the rejecting the bill [tor taking away the 
| biſhop's votes. ] was applied for the confirming it; 


and an opinion, that the violence and force uled 


in procuring it, rendered it abſolntely invalid and 
void, made the confirmation of it leſs conſidered, 
as not being of ſtrength to make that att good, which 
© was in itſelf null. And I doubt this logick had an 
influence upon other acts of no leſs moment than 
© theſe. 


Let the reader judge after this, if we may 


© boaſt of king Charles's ſincerity, ſince even in 
© paſſing acts of parliament, which is the moſt au- 
© thentick and ſolemn promiſe a king of England 
can make, he gave his aſſent, meerly in an opi- 
nion, that they were void in themſelves, and 
# conſequently he was not bound by this engage- 
ment. I paſs over in ſilence the manifeſt breach 
of the petition of right, perhaps upon the ſame 
principle, and of his many aſſurances to his 
> parliament of his intention to maintain their 
privileges, which he violated within a few days, 
Z becauſe theſe things have been ſufficiently ſpo- 
Ken of in the hiſtory of his reign. | 


Some 


— 


don, III. 
P. 335» 


Char. 1. 


Wa — man catholick religion, nay, there are who car. 


OBſervations on the Life 
Some accuſe him of an inclination for the Ro- 


ry this charge fo far as to ſay, he intended to 
reſtore it in England. Theſe imputations are 
groundleſs. But it cannot be denied, that he 
gave occaſion for them by his conduct, though 
contrary to his intention. During the firſt fif. 
teen years of his reign, the Roman catholicks 
were not only ſcreened from the rigour of the law, 
but even encouraged and countenanced to ſuch 
a degree, that he made them privy-counſellors, 
ſecretaries of ſtate, and lords-lieutenants of coun- 
ties. Two things induced him to this conde- 
ſcenſion. The firſt, the queen's importunities, 
who was extremely 'zealous for her religion, 
The ſecond, his project to render himſelf ab- 
ſolute, for the execution of which, he believed 
the aſſiſtance of the catholicks, as well Engliſh 
as foreigners, to be neceſſary, But I will not 
affirm, that the queen, and ſome of the miniftry 
had not formed with regard to religion, more 
extenſive projects, which they did not think pro- 
per to impart to the king. The aſſiſtance of the 
catholicks, whom the king had managed for 
another occaſion, became neceſſary for his own 
defence, after his breach with the parliament. 
How unwilling ſoever he ſeemed to receive any 
aid from the papiſts, it is certain, many were 
entertained in his ſervice, and that he was pri- 
vately aſſiſted by the catholicks on ſundry im- 

ortant occaſions, „ 

Though it cannot be proved that he excited 
the Iriſh rebellion, it may however be affirmed, 
it was not againſt him that the Iriſh took arms, 


fnce they never had leſs cauſe to complain, than 
in 
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in this and the latereign. Beſides, thepapiſts, both Char. 1. 
Iriſh and Engliſh, always looked upon this prince. 
as their protector, and were ever ready to aſſiſt 
him. Had he ſucceeded in his deſigns, very 
likely, the condition of the catholicks in Eng- 
land and Ireland, would have been much more 
happy, and the penal laws in great meaſure re- 
aled. But it does not follow, that the king 
imſelf had any inclination to popery, or intend- 
ed to eſtabliſh the Romiſh religion. In ſhort, 
that he was a ſincere member of the church of 
England, can hardly be doubted, ſince he af- 
firmed it on the ſcaffold, at a time when it could 
be of no ſervice to him to diſſemble his be- 
lief. 

Many le give him the ſirname of Martyr, 
— ſuffered death in maintainance of 
the truth of the proteſtant religion, againſt the 
: preſbyterians and independents, and call the day 
of his death, which is ſolemnized yearly on the 
Zoth of January, the day of his martyrdom. 
But in the firſt place, there was too great a com- 
plication of cauſes which brought him to this 
tragical end, to aſcribe his death ſolely to reli- 
gion. 2. Though it were true that religion was 
the ſole cauſe of his death, it would not be uni- 


? 
| verſally agreed that he died for defending; the 
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truth of the proteſtant religion, ſince, among, 
proteſtants, the Engliſh alone, or rather a great 
part of the Engliſh, hold epiſcopacy to be a 
doctrine of Faith. 3. Though dying for epiſco- 
pacy were really martyrdom, the king in his laſt 
propoſals at Newport, agreed to reduce epiſco- 
pacy to a very ſmall matter. 4. Had he been 
condemned by the preſbyterians, he might in 


ſome 


116 
Char. 1. ſome meaſure be ſaid to ſuffer for epiſcopacy. 
A But it is evident the preſbyterians had no ſhare 
in this ſentence, nor ever thought of bringing 


OBſervations on the Life 


him to a tryal. The independents were the men 
that condemned and executed him, and ſurely, 
it was not on any religious account, but to turn 
the monarchy into a republick. g. If the ſcri- 
vener's evidence be true, king Charles cannot 
be ſaid to ſuffer death for ſupporting religion 
againſt the independents, ſince, according to 
the depoſition, he offered o grant them all the 
freedom they ſhould deſire, if they would but 
take his part. However this be, the church of 


England having recovered, in the reign of 


Charles II, the advantage ſhe had loſt in that 
of Charles I, appointed the day of his death to 
be kept every year, with faſting and humilia- 
tion, which hath cauſed ſome to give him the 
glorious title of martyr. 

Jo conclude, Charles I, was endued with 
many virtues, and noble qualities. There is 
even room to believe, that his failings flowed 
entirely from his deſign to enſlave England, and 
if, on ſome occſiaons, he followed not exactly 
the rules of ſincerity, it was only the more eaſily 
to execute what he had undertaken. Without 
this unfortunate project, he might be reckoned 
one of the moſt accompliſhed princes that has 
ever been on the Engliſh throne. The duke of 
Buckingham, the earl of Strafford, archbiſhop 
Laud, and the queen herſelf uſed to a very dif- 
ferent government from that of England, were 
the perſons that ruined this unhappy prince, 
whom they ſo paſſionately deſired to raiſe higher 


than his predeceſſors. But who can forbear 
: making 
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making a very natural reflection on this ſubject ? Char. 1. 
I mean, upon the puniſhment of thoſe evil coun- .. 


ſellors, and of the king himſelf. The duke of 
Buckingham loſt his life by the hands of an 
aſſaſſin; Laud, Strafford, and the king himſelf 
died on the ſcaffold, and the queen ſpent the 
reſidue of her days in a melancholly widowhood, 
being even lighted by her neareſt relations. She 
lived however long enough to ſee the prince her 
ſon's reſtoration ; but found not with him, all 
the ſatisfaction ſne. expected, which doubtleſs was 
the cauſe of her return to France, where ſhe 


died in the year 1669, 


— 


Obſervations on the Deſcent and 
Character of Oliver Cromwell. 


ROMWELL's family was originally of Rapin. 
Glamorganſhire in Wales, and called ig or 
Williams, one of which marrying a fiſter of Crom- 
Cromwell vicar-general in the reign of Henry well. Ap- 
VIII, aſſumed the name of Cromwell, and trani- Pendix, p- 
mitted it to his poſterity. Oliver Cromwell was “ 


born at Huntington, April 25, 1599. His e- 
ducation had nothing extraordinary, nor is it 
known how he ſpent his time before he arrived 


at the age of thirty-five years, when he began 


ſeriouſly to reform his manners and lead a very 
regular life, without indulging himſelf in any 
indecent or ill action. Probably, he then, if 
not ſooner, ingaged in the preſbyterian * 

e 
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OBſervations on the Deſcent and Character 


Char. 1. The reputation he had acquired of an honeſt 
man and good chriftian, and doubtleſs his prin. 


ciples concerning the government, were the 
cauſe of his being returned for the town of Cam- 
bridge, to the parliament which met the 3d of 
November 1640. He fate two years without 
being diſtinguiſhed, not having a genius 
for ſpeaking to place him upon a level witk 
ſome of the members of that parliament. His 
delivery was ungraceful, and his ſpeeches pro- 
lix and confuſed. It was probably, in theſe two 


years that he was gained by the independents, 


and liſted in their party, though concealed un- 


der the name of rigid preſbyterians. Agreeably | 
.to.the views and intereſts of that party, Crom- 


well affected an extraordinary zeal for Preſbyte- 
rianiſm, and the liberty of the nation againſt the 
uſurpations of the court, in which he followed 
the directions of the then leading members of 
the houſe. So, when the eivil war began in 
1642, he had a poſt in the army, as a man en- 


tirely devoted to the houſe of commons, of which 
he was a member. He was at firſt a major of 


-horſe, and though he was two and forty years of 
age before he had drawn a ſword, he was ſo diſ- 


tinguiſhed by his valour in that officc, that he 
had ſoon after a regiment given him. There was 
not in the army an officer that faced danger with 
more intrepidity, or that more ardently ſought 
. occaſions to ſignalize himſelf. His reputation in- 
. creaſed to ſuch a degree, that he became major- 
general, then lieutcnant-general under Fairfax, 
and at laſt his ſucceſſor. His great talents for 
war gave him occaſion to ſhow that he had no 


leſs genius for civil affairs. He entered into the 
| deepeſt 
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deepeſt deſigns of his party, and at laſt, became Char. 1. 
one of the principal leaders, advancing here 
with the ſame rapidity as in the army. It was 
he, who accuſing the earl of Mancheſter of not 
having done his duty in the ſecond battle of 
Newbury, broke the ice, and gave occaſion to 
the new model of the army, which was the firſt 
* ſtep to the triumph of the independents. From 
that time, he was looked upon as the chief of the 
independent party, and properly as general of 
the army, Fairfax acting only as directed by 
Cromwell. I ſhall no farther inſiſt upon what 
has been related at large, (ſays Rapin) but only 
| obſerve, that the troops believed themſelves in- 
vincible under his command, and that he was 
never once forced to turn his back. The victory 
gained over prince Rupert at Marſton-Moor, 
was chiefly aſcribed to his valour. The reduc- 
tion of Ireland, in leſs than a year, greatly in- 
creaſed his fame, and the battles of Nunbar, and 
Worceſter carried it to the higheſt degree. 

Let us now view him in his government after 
he was protector. If his government be com- 
pared with thoſe of the two laſt kings, there will 
appear a very great diſparity with regard to the 
glory and reputation of the Engliſh nation. 
James I. and Charles I. ſeemed to have ſtudied to 
diſgrace the Engliſh name, whereas Cromwell in 
the ſpace of four or five years carried the glory 
of his nation as far as poſſible, and in that re- 
ſpect was not inferior to Elizabeth. He made Burnet's 
himſelf equally dreaded by France, and Spain, Hit. p. 
and the united-provinces. Theſe three ſtatess 
courted his alliance and friendſhip with ſuch ar- 
dor 
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Char. 1 dor, that they may be ſaid to cringe to him be: 
yond what was becoming. | 


Charles Guſtavus, king of Sweden, thought 


himſelf honoured in being his ally and particu- 
lar friend. His greateſt enemies cannot help 
praiſing him on this account. 


As for his morals and conduct, as a private 
perſon, they may be ſaid to have been very re. 
gular. He was guilty of none of the vices to 
which men are Eng addicted. Gluttony, 
drunkenneſs, gaming, luxury, avarice, were 
vices with which he was never reproached. On 
the contrary, it is certain, he promoted virtuous 
men; as, on the other hand, he was inflexible 
in his puniſhments of vice and ill actions. It is 
true, his own preſervation obliged him ſometimes 
to employ men of ill principles, but this is not 
uncommon to thoſe, who are at the head of a 
government. 

Though, as to his religion, he was an inde- 
pendent, his principle was to leave every man 
at liberty in the religion he had choſen, and never 
perſecuted any perſon on that account. He even 
connived at the private meetings of thoſe who 
remained attached to the church of England, 
though he was well informed of them. If they 
were not favoured with the free and publick ex- 
erciſe of their religion, it was becauſe they were 
conſidered by him as royaliſts, always ready to 
form plots in the king's tavour, and from whom, 
conſequently, he had great reaſon to ſecure him- 
ſelf. Though he was in the ſentiments of the 
independents, and therefore averſe to all union 
with the national church, he however conſider- 


ed all proteſtant churches, as part of the pro- 


teſtant 


of Oliver Cromwell. . 


teſtant church in general; and without aimiog Ch 
| to eſtabliſh independency and fanaticiſm by force wy 
and violence, he expreſſed on all occaſions, an 
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extreme zeal for the proteſtant religion. Dr. p. 77. 


* Burnet, in the hiſtory of his own time, fays, 
that if Cromwell had accepted the title of king, 
he intended to eſtabliſh a council, in imitation 
of the congregation de propaganda fide at Rome, 
to have an eye to what paſſed all over the world, 
with regard to the intereſts of the proteſtant re- 
gion. He adds, that a fund was to have been 
ſettled 2 this council, of ten thouſand pounds 


a year, for ordinary emergencies, beſides a ſa- 
© lary of five hundred pounds a- piece to four ſe- 
cretaries. | 

It may alſo be added, to Cromwell honour, 
that never man was better acquainted with the 
© inward ſprings of human chens, though he 
© ſeemed nat to have made it his particular ſtudy : 
Neyer man had more addreſs to manage people, 
and lead them to his ends, nor more. natural 
capacity for affairs, which had. received no affiſt- 
ance from learning; for he ſcarce remembred 
the little latin he had 


vantageous courſe with more judgment, or exe- 
cuted a deſign with more vigour and readineſs, 
Such, in ſhort, were the virtues and ſhining 
qualities of Cromwell; but we muſt not con- 
ceal the vices and imperfections with which he is 
charged. | 

| This charge turns ſolely upon three points. 
The firſt, that through a boundleſs ambition, he 
ſeized a government to which he had no right, 
The fecond, that he maintained himſelf in his 
_—— poſt, 


4 


| d brought from ſchool”: In Burnet, 
a word, never man [choſe at once his moſt ad- P. 65. 


ar. 1. 
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Chars. 1poſt, by an exceſſive diſſimulation. The third, 
Wn that he put to death many of his private ene. 
mies, without any regard to Jaws memorially 
ractiſed in England. Upon theſe three articles 
ſhall offer ſome conſiderations to the reader, to 
aſſiſt him in forming a juſt. idea of Cromyell' 
character. 
Upon the firſt, it muſt be conſidered, that 
though the royaliſt authors traduce Cromwell 
memory as much as poſſible, and though in par. 
ticular, the aftion by which he was poſleſſed of 
the government, 1s the principal foundation of 
all their complaints, it is certain, the king wa 
no way intereſted in the change it produced. | 
was not Charles II, but a republican parliament, 
that was deprived of the ſupreme 'power by 
Cromwell. Though he had been ſubjected to 
this parliament ; though he had miſcarried, and 
himſelf been ruined by his ambition, the king 
affairs would have received no advantage, fince 
the parliament was not leſs his enemy than Crom- 
3 70 Of what therefore do they complain with 
reſpect to the king? It muſt be ane of theſe two 
things, either that Cromwell was too wiſe, to 
ſuffer himſelf to be ſupplanted by all the efforts 
of the royaliſts ; or that, after ſeizing the fu I 
preme power, he did not reſtore it to the king, 
to whom alone it belonged ; that is, that Crom- 
well did not at once turn royaliſt, and entirely 
change his principles. But this charge lies 00 I 
more againſt Cromwell, than againſt all the in Wali 
dependents and preſbyterians, who were at leal bat 
three parts in four of the kingdom, and who tim 
no more than Cromwell, thought it proper rat 


declare for the king. þ was 
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As for the republicans, they have not left us Chars. f 
many writings on their ſide, The only memoir 


of that party, which I know of, are thoſe of 


Edmund Ludlow. It a 


'S ther © that ther, udlow. 


| republicans were enraged againſt Cromwell, and T. II. 
deemed him the moſt perfidious of men. This Burnet, 
is not very ſtrange, ſince he had wreſted from P 65. 
| that parliament the ſovereign power, ſeized by 

| theſe republicans without any lawful 2 

But, what was this parliament ? It was an aſ- 
ſembly of independents, anabaptiſts, fanatics, 
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$ enthuſiaſts, and others of no religion, who, un- 


der colour of eſtabliſhing a free commonwealth, 


held the nation in ſervitude ; who, to confirm 
© their own authority, had treated their fellow- 
members with unheard of violence, and dared 


to embrue their hands in the blood of the late 
king, at a time when he had almoſt granted 


every thing that was deſired z who, in 


were induſtriqus to break the union of the church, 
to ſubvert all religion, or introduce the moſt ri- 
diculous and extravagant one. Was it therefore 
more eligible for England to be governed by 
theſe men, than by a Cromwell? If, therefore, 
Cromwell be blameable, it is not for diſſolving a 
parliament, which certainly deſerved to continue 
no longer, and had ſtrangely abuſed the power 
they had aſſumed. But if, after the diſſolution 
of that parliament, Cromwell had reſtored the 
king (for this, in all appearance, is what the roy- 
aliſts would have) he had drawn upon himſelf the 
hatred and curſes of all England, which, at that 
ume, was by no means diſpoſed to ſuch a reſto- 
ration, whatever the royaliſts may ſay. He 
vas therefore to do one of theſe three things; 

| Ho 3 either 
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Char. 1. either to reſtore the thing, contrary both to hit 
oon principles, and to thoſe of the preſbyt. 
rians and independents; or to abandon the 
Nate to a horrible anarchy, which muſt have fol. 
lowed, if he left things in the ſtate they were n 
after the diſſolution; or to take himſelf the ad. 
miniſtration of the government, unleſs he hat 
intruſted it with ſome other perſon, which, i 


| 

reſpe& of the juſtice of the action, had ben {M* 
the ſame. Let it now be examined, which vu! 
moſt advantagious for England, conſidering her Mt © 
circumſtances, and whether it was not better, EI 
ſhould himſelf take the government, than 2: 
tempt a reſtoration, in which he could never ! 
have ſucceeded ? ſince his ſole ſupport was th . 
army, which at that time was very oppoſite to the Ml © 
king, not to mention the oppoſition he would {M © 
have met from the republicans and preſbyteriam IM * 
On ſuppoſition that he was in the right to diſſol WM " 
the parliament, was it not alſo better for him v 
aſſume the government, than relinquiſh the ſtat R 
to a fatal anarchy ? thoſe who pretend, he had ; 
long before projected his advancement, ſpetk , 
only by conjecture. They confider not, that if © 
had never been in a condition to form ſuch a & 
ſign, before the battle of Worceſter; nor thut | 
this parliament, which he diſſolved, had, in ſec- © 
ing to ruin him, reduced him to a neceſſity of d 8 
ſtroying them, for his own- preſervation. 5 
But what cannot be juſtified in his conduct, 8 in 
his throwing himſelf, from the beginning of ti 
parliament, into a violent party, which aim lo 


At tlię ruin of the church and ſtate; his directiq 


*afterwards that party; and his being the chit do 
author of the violences put upon ' the! parlit 
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ment and the king. This, however, is ſlightly Char. 1. 
aſſed over, becauſe it is common to him vit 
the whole independent party; and yet, it is in 
my opinion, the only thing he can juſtly be re- 

ached with, and on which it is hardly poſ- 
| ble to excuſe him. 

The ſecond charge againſt him is, his exceſ. Wel wood 
five diſſimulation; but here we are to diſtinguiſh. . 
If it be true, as is pretended, though without 
proof, that he carried his diflimulation ſo far, 
as to mack God and religion, by expreſſing a 
piety and devotion which he had not, and by 
making long prayers, full of ſeeming zeal. If 


it be true, that his mouth uttered what his 


heart never meant, no man ought to endeavour 
to vindicate him. But his ſtrong byaſs to en- War- 
thuſiaſm is well known ; and who can affirm, it wick's 
was rather out of hypocriſy than real perſuaſion? Mem. 
we are not raſhly to aſcribe to men inward mo- Get 
tives, which no mortal can know. His diſſimu- 795 
lation practiſed for the better management of the 
ſeveral parties, all equally his enemies, has 
nothing that I can ſee very blameable in it, un- 
leſs it was a crime, not to leave it in the power 
of his enemies to deſtroy him with eaſe. I ſhall 
juſt mention ſome of his methods, to maintain 
himſelf in his dignity, by which it may be jud- 
ged, whether Cromwell's diſſimulation is to be 
Jultly imputed to him as a crime. | 

The parliament he diſſolved, was compoſed of 


| independents, republicans, enthuſiaſts, or fifth 


monarchy-men. If this parliament had continued 
longer, things would have been carried . to the White- 
laſt extremity. They began to talk of pullinglock, p. 


Gown the churches, 3 the tithes, ] de- — 3 
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ſtroying the clergy, and every thing that looks 
add like the union of a national church. The 


preſbyterians, who knew this, were in continual 
apprehenſions of their executing their deſigns, 
and conſequently, the diſſolution of this parli. 
ment was conſidered by them, as a great happi- 
neſs. Cromwell to gain their confidence, poſi. 
tively promiſed, he would maintain their mini 
on the foot of the prefent eſtabliſhment, 
and kept his word, though he was far from be. 
ing preſbyterian. By this means the preſbyte. 
rians were attached to his intereſt, by reaſon of 
their dread to fall again under the tyranny of the 
independents. | 
In the republican party were two ſorts of men, 
whom it was very difficult to govern. The one 
were deiſts, or men very indifferent as to religion, 
who acted only upon the principles of civil li- 
berty. The others were enthuſiaſts, who ex- 
pected every day when Chriſt ſhould appear to 
reign upon earth. Theſe were the moſt difficult 
to manage, becauſe they would not hear reaſon, 
when it contradicted their headſtrong and violent 
zeal, Cromwell's accepting the proteCtorſhip, 
was conſidered by them as a ſtep to kingſhip, 
to which they were ſuch enemies, that they at- 
firmed it to be the great antichriſt, that hin- 
dered Chriſt's reign upon earth. Cromwell 
found means lo to divide theſe two parties, that 
all combinations betwixt them for his ruin, be- 
came impoſſible. To the deiſts, he made him- 
ſelf merry with the extravagant zeal of the fi- 
naticks; and to theſe laſt, he talked of the others 


Philips, as of the heathens and infidels. But as the en- 


thuſiaſts were the moſt obſtinate, he intimated 
to 
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to ſome of them, that he would rather have ta-Char. 1. 
ken a ſhepherd*s ſtaff than the proteCtorſhip, bad 


it not been to prevent every thing from running 
into confuſion: That he would reſign this dig- 
nity with more joy than he accepted it, as ſoon 
as things ſhould be ſettled : that nothing was 


more contrary to his inclination, and principles, 
than a grandeur which obliged him to aſſume 
an outward ſuperiority over his fellow labourers. 
Jo convince them of what he ſaid, he frequent- 
ly called them into his cloſet, and ſhutting the 
door, made them fit covered, familiarly talking 
© with them as his equals. Commonly theſe diſ- 
© courſes ended in a long prayer. It is not to be 
* doubted, but there was in this much diſſimu- 
lation. The queſtion is, whether it was ſo cri- 
& minal as it is pretended? 


He had likewiſe chaplains of all ſorts, So, Burnet, 


He took care to have ſpies amongſt all the 


| parties, and was thereby fully informed of what 


was contriving againſt his perſon or government. 


fer 


# hinting ſometimes to one, ſometimes to another, p. 68. 
that he was not averſe to their principles; their 
| report was ſpread throughout the whole par- 
ty, and made each hope for an advantageous 
change, 


Among others, he gained ſir Richard Willis, Burnet's 

chancellor Hyde's agent, for conveying e 

| king's orders to his friends in England. All the?” To! 
# royaliſts confided in Willis, knowing he receiv- 
ed the king's orders, and yet he betrayed them. 
But to keep the correſpondence more ſecret, 
Cromwell afſuted him, that the informations 
from him ſhould only be uſed to diſconcert the 
Plots of his enemies, that none might ever ſuf- 


152 


Char. 1. fer for them; and if he impriſoned any of them, 
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Wa jt ſhould only be for a little time, and on othet 


Burnet, 
p. 65. 


pretences. By that means, he defeated their de. 
ſigns, as by accident, in committing them to 
priſon for ſuppoſed crimes, and releating them 
when their meaſures were broken. 

He ſometimes intimated a willingneſs to treat 
with the king. Probably his aim was to engage 
the royaliſts to offer propoſitions, which would 
have given him opportunity to amuſe them, and 
prevented any conſpiracies againſt his perſon; 
for he was informed from ſeveral parts of deſigns 
to aſſaſſinate him. Wherefore he affected to 
ſpeak publickly of aſſaſſinations with the utmoſt 
deteſtation, and to declare, he would never be- 
gin them, but if an attempt was made upon bis 
life, and miſcarried, he ſhould not ſcruple to uſe 
the ſame method, and that he did not want in- 
ſtruments to execute it, nor money to reward 
them. This declaration kept the royaliſts in 
awe, through a fear of their own danger, or that 
of the king and royal family. 

If this conduct of Cromwell be conſidered im. 
partially, it will, doubtleſs, appear, that his diſ- 
ſimulation and artifices for his own preſervation, 
were not ſo criminal as they have been repreſent- 
ed. What has moſt offended thoſe who ſpeak of 
them with moit paſſion, is, that they were pro- 
per to diſconcert the projects of his enemies. 
The diſſimulation of queen Elizabeth, for the 
ſame reaſon, has been extolled, though ſhe uſed 
it only for her own preſervation. 

The third and laſt charge againſt Cromwell, 
is, cruelty, for having, whilſt protector, put 

ſome men to death, for conſpiring againſt his 


Per- 
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perſon and government. That is, according to Char. 1. 
this reproach, he ſhould have patiently ſuffere. 
the plots againſt him, and when one failed, li- 
berty ſhould have been given for a ſecond and 4 
third, till ſome one had ſucceeded. This de- 


| ſerves no confutation. But to ſhew, that Crom- 
| well was not for an unneceſſary effuſion of blood, 


ve need only recite what is owned by the earl of 
Clarendon in his hiſtory, who aſſures, that when 
it was propoſed in a council of officers that there Claren. 
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* byterian, nor independent, nor republican, not 
# enthuſiaſt. As he had to manage all theſe diffe- 


general hatred is ſolely referred to his principal 


| conſidered, that the prejudices againſt him are 


might be a general maſſacre of the royaliſts, dor. * 

Cromwell would never conſent to it. P. * 
To finiſh Cromwell's character, I will add, 

that in the beginning of the long-parliament, he 

was a preſbyterian. After that, he threw him- 

ſelf into the independent party, and was even 

one of their leaders, and affected to be of the 

number of the enthuſiaſts. But when he had 

accepted the protectorſhip, he was neither preſ- 


rent parties, who were equally oppoſite to him, 
he was not to appear an enemy to any in parti- 
cular, and this management furniſhes convincing 
proofs of his great ability. 

It is nevertheleſs certain, that Cromwell was 
very much hated, while he lived, by all the par- 
ties then in England, though they could not help 
fearing and eſteeming him. But if it be now 


not ſo ſtrong as they were then, it will be found 
that the hatred of him was owing to intereſt, and 
founded chiefly upon his ability to diſconcert the 
meaſures and deſigns of all the parties. This 


action 3 
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Char. 1. action; that is to the uſurpation of the govern. 
ent, which equally diſguſted the royaliſts, pref. 
byterians, and republicans. The royaliſts there. 

by ſaw their hopes more deſperate than ever of 

the king's reſtoration. The preſbyterians could 

hardly expect, by their intrigues, to render them. 

ſelves once more ſuperior in the parliament, af. 

ter the diſſolution, The republicans were en- 

ed to ſee the ſupreme power, which they had 

afamed, wreſted from them. It is therefore no 
wonder, that he has incurred ſo much cenſure, 

ſince all the people of England, that is, theſe 

three parties, were equally concerned to * 

him. It was not for the enormity of the action, 


but becauſe by his advancement, each party de- 
ſpaired of acquiring the ſuperiority over the reſt, 
This is what has drawn from many writers, ex- 
Id. p. 506. preſſions ſo injurious to his memory. The lord 
Clarendon ſpeaks thus of him, and his uſurpa- 


tion. Without doubt no man with more wicked- 
neſs ever attempted any thing, or brought to pai 
what he defired more wickedly, more in the fact 
and contempt of religion and moral honeſty. Yet 
wickedneſs as great as his, could never have ac- 
compliſhed thoſe defigns, without the aſſiſtance of 6 
great ſpirit, an admirable circumſpectian and ſaga- 
city, and a moſt magnanimous reſolution, It is ea- 
ſily ſeen, that this wickedneſs is referred only to 
his uſurpation of the government. In à wor, 
(continues the ſame author) as he was guilty of 
many crimes, againſt which damnation is denout- 
ced, and for which hell-fire is prepared, ſo he had 
ſome good qualities which have cauſed the memory 
of ſeme men in all ages to be celebrated, and bt 


will be looked upon by poſterity as a brave wicked 
man, 


nan. Here the author, no doubt, has an eye Char. . 
to the murder of Charles I. in which Cromwell 
was too deeply concerned for me to pretend to 

excuſe him. I ſhall only obſerve, that this ac- 
cuſation is not peculiar to him, but is common 

to him, with the whole independent -parlia- 

ment. ä oY ü 
To form a juſt and rational idea of Crom- 
| well's character, his conduct and actions in them- 
ſelves, muſt be examined, and joined to the 
juncture of the time, independently of the opi- 
nions of his enemies. We have no other hiſto- 
tians of thoſe times than the royaliſts, who have 

© laid down certain principles, by which he is 
condemned. But, it muſt be obſerved, theſe 
principles were not generally received, in Eng- 
land, during his life. What can never be en- 
tirely excuſed in him, is the death of Charles I, 

to which he contributed to the utmoſt of his 
power, and which will be an indelible blot upon 

his memory. Another principle, and of which Burnet, 
he made great uſe, is likewiſe to be condem- P. 79. 
ned in him: which was, that moral laws were 
only binding on ordinary occaſions, but might 
be diſpenſed with extraordinary caſes, 
which is abſolutely falſe. His uſurpation of the 
government has been already conſidered, and the 
reader is left to his judgment. I ſhall only ob- 
ſerve, that the confuſton which prevailed in Eng- 
land, ſoon after the death of Cromwell, clearly 
eus the neceſſity of this uſurpation. 

In general it cannot be denied, that Cromwell 
was one of the greateſt men of his age, if it is 

$ conſidered, that without the advantages of birth 

or fortune, he roſe ſo near a throne, that it was 

in 
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Char. 1. in his power to mount it. Hiſtory furniſhes 
Ly WVWVvery few inſtances of this kind. 

Cromwell's death was followed with ſo many 
alterations in the government, that the interval 
between that and the reſtoration, may be juſtly 
called a time of true anarchy. Cromwell ſhould 
have had a ſucceſſor like himſelf, to finiſh what 
he had ſo ably begun. But two fo great men 
are not commonly found ſo near one another, 

* nor often in the ſame age, 


— — —— — 
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Obſervations on the Life of the 
Duke of Buckingham. 


ATURE beſtowed on him an exact 
comlineſs, his Mother a noble education 
(not ſo much to ſtudy, as converſe:) his tra- 
vels to France, carriage and experience. A- 
bout which times, he falls into intrinſecal ſo- 
* ciety with fir John Greham, then one of the 
<« gentlemen of his majeſties privy-chamber; 
* who, I know not upon what luminaries, he 
<« eſpyed in his face, diſſwaded him from mar- 
e riage, and gave him rather encouragement to 
« woe Fortune at court, than court it in the 
* city: which advice ſank well into his fancy, 
* for within ſome while, the king had taken 
* by certain glances (whereof the firſt was at 
% Apthorpe in a progreſs) ſuch liking of his 
e perſon, that he was reſolved to make him a 


maſter-piece, and to mould him as it were 
platonl- 


Cr 


ious 
« hand likewiſe to ſome part of the — it ſelf; 


4 rections, how, by what degrees he ſhould 
bring him into favour. His own 
E obſervations gained him prudence and diſcretion; 
* his family and anceſtors: in Leiceſter-ſhire, gen- 
tility and repute; fo that there wanted nothing 
but intereſt to ſet him up a courtier: ſir Thomas 
Compton, who had married his mother, ſupply- 
Z -ed him with the one, and the earls of ord, 
* 'Pembrook, and Hertford, who would eclipſe 
EF Somerſet, helped him to the other: for thoſe 
| three lords meeting one night at Baynard” 


of the Duke of Buckingham. 
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« platonically to his own idea. Neither was Char. 1. 
his majeſty content onely to be the architett 


« of his fortune, without putting his 


« jnfomuch that it pleaſed him to deſcend, and 
« to avale his goodneſs, even to the giving of 
« his aforeſaid friend fir John Greham ſecret di- 


and 


and commanding Somerſet's picture ſhould be 


abuſed in their way; next day ſir Thomas Lake 
leads him into court, buying him the cup- bear- 
er's place: a while after, the counteſs of Bed- 
ford uſhereth him to the preſence- chamber, en- 
tering him a bed - chamber- man, — and the earl of 
Pembrook ſupports him, until he was a favourite. 
The courtiers wiſhed him well, becauſe he was an 


Engliſhman ; the nobility favoured him, becauſe 
a gentleman ; the ladies have a kindneſs for him, 
becauſe the exacteſt courtier in Chriſtendom ; the 


king obſerves him much, for his compleat body, 
more for his pregnant parts; and, the ſtateſ-men 
now conſulting Somerſet's removal, and finding 
king James his good nature loth ta leave the bo- 
ſom of one Minton, until he had repoſed himſelf 


in another, made it their plot to advance him. 
| His 


158 Obſer vation on the Life 

Char. 2. Hrs carriage was free and debonair; his ng 
wa even and ſmooth, and one ſaith, — 5 
pocket; his nature noble and open; his temper 
induſtrious and inquiſitive z his intellectuals cle 
and capable; his mind tractable and docible; 
his ſpirit reſolute and undaunted.— The fir 
month he comes to court, he takes place aboye 
all his fellows ; and being removed with ſome 
affront by a creature of Somerſet's, gives him x 
box on the ear; an action that gave him and his 
friends a ſeaſonable occaſion of a conteſt with So- 
merſet, and him a clear conqueſt over him: 80. 
merſet as chamberlain would have cut off hi 
hand, and he as favourite was like to have cut of 
his head. This new favourite riſeth; all are wta- 
ry of Somerſet the firſt Minion, all welcome the 
ſecond. . The king is firſt his tutor, and then his 
patron, inſtructing him before he employed him. 
Three ſorts of ſtudies he engaged him in: the 
firſt was for delights in private retyrements; the 
ſecond for ornament in diſcourſe; the third for 
ability in buſineſs. He had princely apprehen- 
ſions of the principles and maxims of govern- 
ment, a diſtinct notion of all his affairs, an ex- 
cellent way to make uſe of other men's abilities, 
and theſe incomparable rules from my lord Ba- 

con, which were tranſcribed in his life. 


Sir, in the firſt place, I ſhall be bold to put 
you in mind of the preſent condition you are in: 
you are not only a courtier, but a bed-chamber- 
man, and ſo are in the eye and ear of your ma- 


ſter; but you are alſo a favourite; the Wr 
5 0 


3 Inſtructions for a Stateſman, given by L. B. 
to D. B. 
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of the time, and fo are in his boſom alſo; the Char. 1. 
world hath ſo voted you, and doth fo eſteem of 
you, (for kings and great princes, even the 
wiſeſt of them, have had their friends, their 
favourites, their privadoes, in all ages; for they 
have their affections as well as other men) of 
| theſe they make ſeveral uſes : fometimes to com- 
municate and debate their thoughts with them, 
and to ripen their judgments thereby; ſometimes 
| to eaſe their cares by imparting them; and ſome- 
times to interpoſe them between themſelves and 
| the envy or malice of their * (for kings 
cannot erre, that muſt be diſcharged upon the 
# ſhoulders of their miniſters ; and they who are 
neareſt unto them muſt be content to bear the 
# oreateſt load.) Truly, fir, I do not believe or ſu- 
| ſpect that you are choſen to his eminency, out of 
the laſt of theſe conſiderations ; for you ſerve ſuch 
a maſter, who by his wiſdom and ſs, is as 
free from the malice or envy of his ſubjects, as, 1 
think I may ſay truly, ever any king was, who hath 
fate upon his throne before him: but I am con- 
fident, his majeſty hath caſt his eyes upon you, 
as finding you to be ſuch as — ſhould be, or 
hoping to make you to be ſuch as he would have 
you to be; for this I may ſay without flattery, 
your outſide promiſeth as much as can be ex- 
pected from a gentleman. But be it in the one 
reſpect, or other, it belongeth to you to take 
care of your ſelf, and to know well what the 
mame of a favourite ſignifies: If you be choſen 
upon the former reſpects, you have reaſon to 
take care of your actions and deportment, out 
of your gratitude, for the king's ſake ; but if 
| | out 
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Char. 1. out of the later, you ought to take the greats; 

care, for your own ſake. 
_ You are as a new riſen ſtar, and the eyes of 
all men are upon you; let not your own negli. 

make you fall like a meteor. - 

The contemplation then of your preſent con. 
dition muſt neceſſarily prepare you for action; 
what time can be well ſpared from your attend. 
ance on your maſter, will be taken up by ſuitors, 
whom you cannot avoid, nor decline, without 
reproach ; for if you do not already, you will 
ſoon find the throng of ſuitors attend you; for 
no man, almoſt, who hath to do with the king, 
will think himſelf ſafe, unleſs you be his good 
angel, and guide him, or, or leaſt, that you be 
not a Malus Genius againſt him; fo that, in re- 
ſpect of the king your maſter, you muſt be ve- 
ry wary, that you give him true information; 
and if the matter concern him in his govern- 
ment, that you do not flatter him; if you do, 
you are as great a traytor to him in the court of 
heaven, as he that draws his ſword againſt him: 
and in reſpect of the ſuitors which ſhall attend 
you, there is nothing will bring you more ho- 
nour and more eaſe, then to do them what right 
in juſtice you may, and with as much ſpeed a 
you may; for, believe it, ſir, next to the obtain- 
ing of the ſuit, a ſpeedy and a gentle denyal (when 
the caſe will not bear it) is the moſt acceptable 
to ſuitors; they will gain by their diſpatch, 
whereas elſe they ſhall ſpend their time and mo- 
ney in attending; and you will gain in the eaſe 
you will find in being rid of their importunity. 
But if they obtain what they reaſonably deſired, 
they will be doubly bound to you for your fa 
your 
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of the Duke of Buckingham. 


dily. | 

That you may be able to do this with the 
beſt advantage, my humble advice is this; when 
ſuitors come unto you, ſet apart a certain hour 
in a day to give them audience: if the buſineſs 
be light and ecaſie, it may by word only be deli- 
vered, and in a word be anſwered ; but if it be 
either of weight or of difficulty, direct the ſuitor 
to commit it to writing (if it be not fo already) 
and then direct him to attend for his anſwer at a 
ſet time to be appointed, which would conſtant- 
ly be obſerved, unleſs ſome matter of great mo- 
ment do interrupt it: when you have received 
the petitions (and it will pleaſe the petitioners 
well, to have acceſs unto you to deliver them 
into your own hand) let your ſecretary firſt read 
them, and draw lines under the material parts 
thereof (for the matter, for the moſt part, lies 
in a narrow room.) The petitions being thus 
prepared, do you conſtantly ſet apart an hour in 
a day to peruſe thoſe petitions; and after you 
have ranked them into ſeveral files, according to 
the ſubject matter, make choice of two or three 
friends, whoſe judgments and fidelities you be- 
lieve you may truſt in a buſineſs of that nature, 
and recommend it to one or more of them, to 
inform you of their opinions, and of their rea- 
ſons for, or againſt the granting of it; and if 
the matter be of great weight indeed, then it 
would not be amiſs to ſend ſeveral copies of the 
lame petition to ſeveral of your friends, the one 
not knowing what the other doth, and deſire 
Vol. II. M them 


* He gives twice, who gives quickly, 


vour: * Bis dat qui cito dat; it multiplies the Char. r. 
courteſie, to do it with good words, and ſpee- 
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Char. 1. them to return their anſwers by a certain time, 
Wa to be prefixed in writing; ſo ſhall you receive 


an impartial anſwer, and by comparing the one 
with the other, you ſhall both diſcern the abili. 
ties and faithfulneſs of your friends, and be a. 
ble to give a judgment thereupon, as an oracle, 
But by no means truſt not to your own judge- 
ment alone, for no man 1s omniſcient ; nor truſt 
onely to your ſervants, who may miſlead you, 
or miſinform you; by which they may per 
haps gain a few crowns, but the reproach will 
| upon your ſelf, if it be not rightly car- 
ried. | 
For the facilitating of your diſpatches, my 
advice is further, that you divide all the petit 
ons, and the matters therein contained, under 
ſeveral heads; which, I conceive, may be fitly 
ranked into theſe eight ſorts. 

1. Matters that concern religion, and the 
church and church-men. 

2. Matters concerning juſtice, and the laws, 
and the profeſſors thereof. 

3. Councellors, and the council-table and the 
great offices and officers of the kingdom. 

4. Foreign negociations and embaſſies. _ 

5. Peace and war, both foreign and civil 
and in that the navy and forts, and what belongs 
to them. 
6. Trade at home and abroad. 
7. Colonies, or foreign plantations. 
8. The court, and curiality. 
And whatſoever will not ful naturally under 


one of theſe heads, believe me, fir, will not be 
worthy of your thoughts, in this capacity ve 
now ſpeak of. And of theſe ſorts, I warrant 

; | you, 


of the Duke of Buckingham: 
you, you will find enough to keep you in buſi- 
nels. 
begin with the firſt, which concerns reli- 
10N, 

1. 14 firſt place, be you your ſelf rightly 
perſwaded and ſettled in the true proteſtant re- 
ligion, profeſſed by the church of England; 
which doubtleſs is as ſound and orthodox in the 
doctrine thereof, as any chriſtian church in the 
world. 

2. In this you need not be a monitor to your 
gracious maſter the king; the chiefeſt of his 
imperial titles, is, to be The Defender of the 
Faith; and his learning is eminent, not only 
above other princes, but above other men ; be 
but his ſcholar, and you are ſafe in that. 

3. For the diſcipline of the church of Eng- 
land, by biſhops, &c. I will not poſitively ſay, 
as ſome do, that it's Jure Divino; but this I 
ſay, and think, * ex animo, that it is the neareſt 
to apoſtolical truth; and confidently I ſhall ſay, 
it is fitteſt for monarchy of all others: I will uſe 
no other authority to you, than that excellent 
proclamation ſet out by the king himſelf in the 
firſt year of his reign, and annexed before the book 
of common prayer; which I deſire you to read; 
and if at any time there ſhall be the leaſt motion 
made for innovation, to put the king in mind to 
read it himſelf : It is moſt dangerous in a ſtate to 
give ear to the leaſt alterations in government. 

4. Take heed, I beſeech you, that you be 
not an inſtrument to countenance the Romiſh Ca- 
tholicks: J cannot flatter z the world believes that 
ſome near in blood to you are too much of that. 

M 2 perſwa- 
* From my Heart. 


Char. 1. 
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Char. 1. perſwaſion z you mult uſe them with fit reſpectz, 
LW=— according to the bonds of nature; but you are 


of kin, and fo a friend to their perſons, not to 


their errors. 
5. The arch-biſhops and biſhops, next un- 
der the king, have the government of the 


church and eccleſiaſtical affairs; be not you the 


mean to prefer any to thoſe places, for any by. 
reſpects, but only for their learning, gravity and 
worth: their lives and doctrine ought to be ex. 
emplary. 

6. For deans; and canons or prebends of ca. 
thedral churches: in their firſt inſtitution they 
were of great uſe in the church; they were not 
only to be of council with the biſhop for his 


. revenue, but chiefly for his government in cauſes 


eccleſiaſtical ; uſe your beſt means to prefer ſuch 
to thoſe places who are fit for that purpoſe, men 
eminent for their learning, piety, and diſcretion, 
and put the king often in mind thereof; and let 
them be reduced again to their firſt inſtitution. 
7. You will be often ſolicited, and perhaps 
importuned to prefer ſcholars to church-livings; 
you may further your friends in that way, ceteri 
aribus; otherwiſe, remember, I pray, that 
theſe are not places meerly of favour, the charge 
of ſouls lies upon them ; the greateſt account 
whereof will be required at their own hands; but 
they will ſhare deeply in their faults who are the 
inſtruments of their preferment. 
8. Beſides the Romiſb Catholicks, there is a ge- 
neration of ſectaries, the Anabaptiſts, Browniſts 
and others, of their kinds; they have been ſe- 


veral times very buſie in this kingdom, I 
; 
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well; a ſmall touch will put him in mind of 
them ; he had experience of them in Scotland, 
I hope he will beware of them in England; a 
little countenance or connivance ſets them on 


a3 
9. Order and decent ceremonies in the church, 
are not only comely but commendable; but 
there muſt be great care, not to introduce inno- 
vations, they will quickly prove ſcandalous: men 
are naturally over- prone to ſuſpition; the true 
proteſtant religion is ſeated in the golden mean; 
the enemies unto her, are the extreams on either 
hand. 6 

10. The perſons of church- men are to be had 
in due reſpect, for their works ſake, and pro- 
tected from ſcorn: but if a clergy-man be looſe 
and ſcandalous, he muſt not be patroniz'd nor 
wink'd at; the example of a few ſuch, corrupt 
many. | 

1 Great care muſt he taken, that the pa- 
trimony of the church be not ſacrilegiouſly di- 
verted to lay- uſes: his majeſty in his time hath 
religiouſly ſtopped a leak that did much harm, 
and would elſe have done more. Be ſure, as 
much as in you lyes, ſtop the like upon all oc- 
caſions. 

12. Colledges and ſchools of learning are to 
be cheriſned and encouraged, there to breed up 
a new ſtock to furniſh the church and common- 
wealth, when the old ſtore are tranſplanted. 
This kingdom hath in later ages been famous 
for good literature; and if preferment ſhall at- 
M 3 tend 


the colour of zeal for reformation of religion: Char. 1. 
the king your Mr. knows their diſpoſition very Cu 
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Char. 1. tend the deſervers, there will not want ſup- 


—— plies. 


Next to religion, let your care be to promote 
juſtice. By juſtice and mercy is the king's throne 
cſtabliſhed. | 

1. Let the rule of juſtice be the laws of the 
land, an impartial arbiter between the king and 
his people, and between one ſubject and another: 
I ſhall not ſpeak ſuperlatively of them, leſt I be 
ſuſpected of partiality, in regard of my own pro- 
feſſion; but this I may truly ſay, they are ſecond 
to none in the Chriſtian world. 

2. And, as far as it may lye in you, let no 
arbitrary power be intruded : the people of this 
kingdo:n love the laws thereof, and nothing will 
oblige them more, than a confidence of the free 
enjoying of them. What the nobles, upon an 
occaſion, once ſaid in parliament, * Nolumus le- 
ves Angliæ mutari, is imprinted in the hearts of 
all the people. 

3. But becauſe the life of the laws lyes in the 
due execution and adminiſtration of them, let 
your eye be in the firſt place, upon the choice 
of good judges : theſe properties had they need 
to furniſhed with; To be learned in their 
profeſſion, patient in hearing, prudent in go- 
verning, powerful in their elocution to perſwade 
and fatisfy both the parties and hearers, juſt in 


their ee and to ſum up all, they muſt 


have theſe three attributes; they muſt be men of 
courage, fearing God, and hating covetouſneſs ; an 
ignorant 


* We would not chat the Laws of England ſhould be 
altered, 
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ignorant man cannot, a coward dares not be aChar. 1. 


good judge. 

4. By no means be you perſwaded to interpoſe 
your ſelf, either by word or letter, in any cauſe 
depending, or like to be depending in any court 
of juſtice, nor ſuffer any other great man to do 
it where you can hinder it; and by all means 
diſſwade the king himſelf from it, upon the im- 

rtunity of any for themſelves or their friends: 
if it ſhould prevail, it perverts juſtice; but if 
the judge be ſo juſt, and of ſo good courage (as 
he ought to be) as not to be inclined thereby, 
yet it always leaves a taint of ſuſpition behind 
it. Judges muſt be as chaſte as Cæſar's wife, 
neither to be, nor to be ſuſpected to be, unjuſt; 
and, ſir, the honour of the judges in their judi- 
=_ is the king's honour whom they repre- 
ent. 

5. There is great uſe of the ſervice of the 
judges in their circuits, which are twice in the 
year held throughout the kingdom ; the tryal 
of a few cauſes between party and party, or de- 
livering of the gaols in ſeveral counties, are of 
great uſe for the expedition of juſtice 3 yet they 
are of much more uſe for the government of 
the counties through which they paſs, if that were 
well thought upon. 

6. For if they had inſtructions to that pur- 
poſe, they might be the beſt intelligencers to the 

ing, of the true ſtate of his whole kingdom, of 
the diſpoſition of the people, of their inclina- 
tions, of their intentions and motions, which are 
neceſſary to be truly underſtood. 

7. To this end, I could wiſh, that againſt eve- 


ry circuit all the judges ſhould, ſometimes by 
'_ me 


— 
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Char. 1. the K. himſelf, and ſometimes by the lord chan: 
wand ce]lor or lord keeper, in the king's name, re- 


ceive a charge of thole things which the preſent 
times did much require; and at their return 
ſhould deliver a faithful account thereof, and 
how they found and left the counties through 
which they paſſed, and in which they kept their 
aſſizes. 

8. And that they might the better perform this 


work, which might be of great importance, it 


will not be amiſs that ſometimes this charge be 
publick, as it uſeth to be in the ſtar-chamber at 
the end of the terms next before the circuit be- 
gins, where the king's care of juſtice, and the 
good of his people, may be publiſhed ; and that 
ſometimes alſo it may be private, to communi- 
cate to the judges ſome things not ſo fit to be 
publickly delivered. 

. I could wiſh alſo that the judges were di- 
rected to make a little longer ſtay in a place than 
uſually they do; a day more in a county would 
be a very good addition, (although their wages 
for their circuits were increaſed in proportion) it 
would ſtand better with the gravity of their em- 
ployment; whereas now they are ſometimes en- 
forced to riſe over- early, and to fit over-late, for 
the diſpatch of their buſineſs, to the extraordina- 
ry trouble of themſelves and of the people, their 
times indeed not being hore juridicæ; and, which 
is the main, they would have the more leiſureto 
inform themſelves (* guaſi aliud agentes) of the 
true eſtate of the country. 


10. The 


* 


2 As it were otherwiſe employed. 
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10. The attendance of the ſheriffs of the coun- Char. 1. 
ties, accompanied with the principal gentlemen, 
in a comely, not a coſtly equipage, upon the 
judges of aſſize at their coming to the place of 
their ſitting, and at their going out, is not only 
a civility, but of uſe alſo: it raiſeth a reverence 
to the perſons and places of the judges, who com- 
ing from the king himſelf on ſo great an errand, 
ſhould not be neglected. | 
11. If any ſue to be made a judge, for my 

own part, I ſhould ſuſpect him; but if either di- 
rectly or indirectly he ſhould bargain for a place 
of judicature, let him be rejected with ſhame : 
* vendere jure poteſt, emerat ille prius. 

12. When the place of a chief judge of a court 
becomes vacant, a puiſne judge of that court, or 
of another court, who hath approved himſelf fit 
and deſerving, would be ſometimes preferred; it 
would be a good encouragement. for him, and 
for others, by his example. 

13. Next to the judge, there would be care 
uſed in the choice of ſuch as are called to the de- 
gree of ſerjeants at law (for ſuch they muſt be 
firſt, before they be made judges) none ſhould 
be made ſerjeants, but ſuch as probably might 
be held fit to be judges afterwards, when the ex- 
perience at the bar hath fitted them for the bench : 
therefore by all means cry down that unworthy 
courſe of late times uſed, that they ſhould pay 
moneys for it : it may ſatisfy ſome courtiers, but 
it is no honour to the perſon ſo preferred, nor to 
the king, who thus prefers him. | 

14. For the kings counſel at the law, eſpeci- 
ally his attorney and ſolicitor- general, I need ſay 

no- 

* He may lawfully ſell what he had bought before. | 
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Char. 1. nothing; their continual uſe for the kings fer. 
Wa vice, not only for his revenue, but for all the 


parts of his government, will put the king, and 
all thoſe who love his ſervice, in mind to make 
choice of men every way fit and able for that 
employment: they had need to be learned in 
their profeſſion, and not ignorant in other things; 
and to be dexterous in thoſe affairs whereof the 
diſpatch is committed to them. 

15. The king's attorney of the court of wards 
is in the true quality of the judges ; therefore 
what hath been obſerved already of judges, 
which are intended principally of the three great 
courts of law at Weſtminſter, may be applied to 
the choice of the attorney of this court. 

16. The like for the attorney of the dutchy of 
Lancaſter, who partakes of both qualities, partly 
of a judge of that court, and partly of an attor- 
ney-general ; for ſo much as concerns the proper 
revenue of the dutchy. 

17. I muſt not forget the judges of the four 
circuits in the twelve ſhires of Wales, who altho 
they are not of the firſt magnitude, nor need be 
of the degree of the coyf (only the chief juſtice 
of Cbeſter, who is one of the number, is ſo) yet 
are they conſiderable in the choice of them, by 
the ſame rules as the other judges are; and they 
ſometimes are, and fitly may be, tranſplanted in- 
to the higher courts. 

18. There are many courts (as you ſee) ſome 
ſuperiour, ſome provincial, and ſome of a lower 
orb; it were to be wiſhed, and is fit to be ſo or- 
dered, that every of them keep themſelves within 
their proper ſpheres. The harmony of juſtice is 
then the ſweeteſt, when there is no jarring _ 
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the juriſdiction of the court; which me-thinks Char. 1. 
wiſdom cannot much differ upon, their true Gow 
bounds being for the moſt part ſo clearly known. 

19. Having ſaid thus much of the judges, 
ſomewhat will be fit to put you in mind con- 
cerning the principal miniſters of juſtice : and 
in the firſt, of the high ſheriffs of the counties, 
which have been very ancient in this kingdom, I 
am ſure before the conqueſt ; the choice of them 
| commend to your care, and that at fit times 
you put the king in mind thereof; that as near 
as may be they be ſuch as are fit for thoſe places, 
for they are of great truſt and power : the Poſſe 
Comitatus, the power of the whole county, being 
legally committed unto them. 

20. Therefore it is agreeable with the intention 
of the law, that the choice of them ſhould be by 
the commendation of the great Officers of the 
kingdom, and by the advice of the judges, who 
are preſumed to be well read in the condition-of 
the gentry of the whole kingdom : and although 
the king may do it of himſelf, yet the old way is 
the good way. k 

21, But I utterly condemn the practice of the 
latter times, which hath lately crept into the 
court (at the back-ſtairs) that ſome who are 
prick'd for ſheriffs, and were fit, ſhould get out 
of the bill; and others who were neither thought 
upon, nor worthy to be, ſhould be nominated, 
and both for money. 

22. I muſt not omit to put you in mind of the 
lord lieutenants, and deputy-lieutenants of the 
counties: their proper uſe is for ordering the 
military affairs, in order to an invaſion from 

N 7 | abroad, 
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Char. 1. abroad, or a rebellion or ſedition at home; good 
[ choice ſhould be made of them, and prudent 


inſtructions given to them, and as little of the 
arbitrary power as may be left unto them; and 
that the muſter-maſters, and their officers under 
them, incroach not upon the ſubject; that will 
detract much from the king's ſervice. 

23. The juſtices of peace are of great uſe; 
antiently there were conſervators of the 
theſe are the ſame, ſaving that ſeveral acts of 
parliament have altered their denomination, and 
enlarged their juriſdiction in many particulars; 
the fitter they are for the peace of the kingdom, 
the more heed ought to be taken in the choice of 
them. 

24. But negatively, this I ſhall be bold to ſay, 
that none ſhould be put into either of thoſe com- 
miſſions with an eye of favour to their perſons, 
to give them countenance of reputation in the 
places where they live, but for the king's ſer- 
vice ſake; nor any put out for the disfavour of 
any great man: it hath been too often uſed, and 
hath been no good ſervice to the king. 

25. A word more, if you pleaſe to give me 
leave for the true rules of the moderation of 
juſtice on the king's' part. The execution of 
juſtice is committed to his judges, which ſeem- 
eth to be the ſeverer part: but the milder part, 
which is mercy, is wholly left in the king's im- 
mediate hand : and juſtice and mercy are the true 
{upporters of his royal throne. 

26. If the king ſhall be wholly intent upon 
Juſtice, it may appear with an over-rigid aſpect; 
but if he-ſhall be over-remiſs and eaſie, it draw- 
eth upon him contempt. Examples of _ 

m 
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muſt be made ſometimes for terrour to ſome; Char. r, 
examples of mercy, ſometimes, for comfort to 


others: the one procures fear, and the other 
love. A king muſt be both feared and loved, 
elſe he is loſt. 

27. The ordinary courts of juſtice T have ſpo- 
ken of, and of their judges and judicature; I 
ſhall put you in mind of ſome things touching 
the high court of parliament in England, which 
is ſuperlative; and therefore it will behove me 
to ſpeak the more warily thereof. | 

28. For the inſtitution of it, it is very an- 
tient in this kingdom: it conſiſteth of the two 
houſes of peers and commons, as the members; 
and of the king's majeſty, as the head of that 
great body: by the king's authority alone, and 
by his writs, they are aſſembled, and by him 
alone they are prorogued and diſſolved; but eac 
houſe may adjourn it ſelf. 8 

29. They being thus aſſembled, are more pro- 
perly a council to the king, the councel of the 
kingdom, to adviſe his majeſty in thoſe things 
of weight and difficulty, which concern both the 


king and people, than a court. 


30. No new laws can be made, nor old laws 
abrogated or altered, but by common conſent in 
parliament, where bills are prepared and pre- 
ſented to the two houſes, and then delivered : 
but nothing is concluded but by the king's royal 
aſſent ; they are but embroys, *tis he giveth lite 
unto them. | 
31. Yet the houſe of peers hath a power of 
judicature in ſome caſes ; properly, to examine, 
and then to affirm, or if there be cauſe, to re- 


verſe the judgments which have been given in 
the 
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(Char. 1. the court of King's Bench, (which is the court 
pf higheſt juriſdiction in the kingdom, for ordi. 

nary judicature) but in theſe caſes it muſt be 
done by writ of error in Parliaments : and thus 
the rule of their proceedings is not * ab/oluts 
poteſtas, as in making new laws (in that conjunc- 
ture as before) but + /imitata poteſtas, according 
to the known laws of the land. 

32. But the houſe of commons have only 
pu to cenſure the members of their own 


mn, w_ - O& © 2. ren 


ouſe, in point of eleftion or miſdemeanors, in 
or towards that houſe ; and have not, nor ever 
had power, ſo much as to adminiſter an oath to 
prepare a judgment. | 
33. The true uſe of parliaments in this king- 
dom is very excellent; and they would be often 
called, as the affairs of the kingdom ſhall re- 
quire ; and continued ſo long as is neceſſary, and 
no longer, for then they be but burthens to the 
people, by reaſon of the priviledges juſtly due 
to the members of the two houſes and their at- 
tendants ; which their juſt rights and priviledges 
are religiouſly to be obſerved and maintained; 
but if they ſhould be unjuſtly enlarged beyond 
their true bounds, they might leſſen the juſt pow- Ii * 
— of the crown, they border ſo near upon popu- 
rity. | 
34. All this while I have ſpoken concerning 
the common laws of England, generally, and 
properly ſo called, becauſe it is moſt general and 
common to almoſt all caſes and cauſes, both ci- 
vil and criminal: but there is alſo another law, 
which is called the civil or eccleſiaſtical law, 


which is eonfined to ſome few heads; and that 
Ol 
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* An abſolute Power. + A limited Power. 
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is not to be neglected: and although I am a pro- Char. 1. 
feſſor of the common law, yet am I ſo much a 


lover of truth and of learning, and of my na- 
tive countrey, that I do heartily perſwade that 


the profeſſors of that law, called civilians (be- 


cauſe the civil law is their guide) ſhould not be 
diſcountenanced nor diſcouraged ; elſe whenſo- 
ever we ſhall have ought to do with any fo- 
reign king or ſtate, we ſhall be at a miſerable 
loſs, for want of learned men in that profeſ- 
ſion. | | 

III. I come now to the conſideration of thoſe 
things which concern councellors of ſtate, The 
council-table, and the great offices and officers 
of the kingdom, which are thoſe who for the 
moſt part furniſh out that honourable board. 

1. Of councellors, there are two ſorts : the 
firſt, * Con/iliarii nati, (as I may term them) ſuch 
are the prince of Wales, and others of the king's 
ſons (when he hath more) of theſe I ſpeak not, 
for they are naturally born to be councellors to 
the KING, to learn the art of governing be- 
times. 

2. But the ordinary ſort of councellors are 
ſuch as the king, out of a due conſideration of 
their worth and abilities, and withal, of their fi- 
delities to his perſon and to his crown, calleth to 
be of councel with him in his ordinary govern- 
ment. And the council-table is ſo called, from 
the place where they ordinarily aſſemble and ſit 
together; and their oath is the onely ceremony 
uſed, to make them ſuch, which is ſolemnly 
given unto them, at their firſt admiſſion: theſe 
honourable perſons are from thenceforth of that 

board 
Councellors born, 
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Char. 1. board and body: they cannot come until they 
be thus called, and the king at his pleaſure may 

ſpare their attendance; and he may diſpent 
with their preſence there, which at their own 
pleaſure they may not do. 

3- This being the quality of their ſervice, 
you will eaſily judge what care the king ſhould I | 
uſe, in his choice of them; it behoveth that 
they be perſons of great truſt and fidelity, and IM | 
alſo of wiſdom and judgment, who ſhall thus Ml 1 
aſſiſt in bearing up the Ling's throne; and of | 

l 


known experience in publick affairs. 
4. Yet it may not be unfit to call ſome of 
young years, to train them up in that trade, and 
fo ft them for thoſe weighty affairs, againſt the IWſ 
time of greater maturity; and ſome alſo for the Ill [ 
honour of their perſons: but theſe two ſorts not Ill |: 
to be tyed to ſo ſtrict attendance, as the others f 
from whom the preſent diſpatch of buſineſs is 0 
expected. t 
g. I could wiſh that their number might not 
be ſo over- great, the perſons of the councellors i fo 
would be the more venerable. And I know Wn 
that queen Elizabeth, in whoſe time I had the WW © 
happineſs to be born, and to live many years, Ws 
was not ſo much obſerved, for having a nume- mn 
rous, as a wiſe councel. £7 8 ba 
= 6. The duty of a privy-councellor to a king, Wi: 
[ conceive, is, not onely to attend the councel- 
board, at the times appointed, and there to con- Ne 
ſult of what ſhall be propounded; but alſo to We 
ſtudy thoſe things which may advance the kings tor 
honour and ſafety, and the good of the king 
dom, and to communicate the ſame to the king, | 


or to his fellow-counce!lors, as there ſhall be oc- 
| caſion, 
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caſion. And this, fir, will concern you more Char. 1. 
then others, by how much you have a larger www 


ſhare in his affections. | | 

7. And one thing I ſhall be bold to deſire you 
to recommend to his majeſty : that when any 
new thing ſhall be propounded to be taken into 
conſideration, that no counſellor ſhould ſudden- 
ly deliver any poſitive: opinion thereof; it is not 
ſo eaſie with all men to retract their opinions, al- 
though there ſhall be cauſe for it: but only to 
hear it, and at the moſt but to break it, at firſt, 
that it may be the better underſtood againſt the 
next meeting. | 
8. When any matter of weight hath been de- 
bated, and ſeemeth to be ready for a reſolution; 
| with it may not be at that ſitting concluded (un- 
leſs the neceſſity of the time preſs it) leſt upon 
ſecond cogitations there ſhould. be cauſe to al- 
ter, which is not for the gravity. and. honour of 
that board. | Ae Cai 

9. I wiſh alſo that the king would be pleaſed 
ſometimes to be preſent at that board, it adds a 
majeſty to it: and yet not to be too, frequently 
there, that would render it leſs eſteemed when it 
i become common; beſides, it may ſometimes 
make the councellors not to be ſo free in their de- 
2 in his preſence, as they would be in his ab- 
ence, | | 

10. Beſides the giving of counſel; the coun- 
lors are bound by their duties ex vi termini, as 
well as by their oaths, to keep counſel ; there- 
lore are they called * de privato confilio regis, & 
8 ſecretioribus conſiliis regis. , | 

\ *01 BY | OP N 11. One 

Of the Privy and Cabinet Council of the King. 
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Char. 1. 11. One thing I add, in the negative, which 

ids not fit for that board, the entertaining of pri- 
vate cauſes, of meum & tuum; thoſe ſhould be 
left to the ordinary courſe and courts of juf- 
tice. 

12. As there is great care to be uſed for the 
councellors themſelves to be choſen, ſo there is 
of the clerks of the council alſo, for the ſecret. 
ing of their conſultations ; and methinks, it were 
fit that his majeſty be ſpeedily moved, to give a 
ſtrict charge, and to bind it with a ſolemn order 
(if it be not already ſo done) that no copies of 

the orders of that table be delivered out by the 
clerks of the councel, but by the order of the IF | 
board; nor any not being a councellor, or a 
clerk of the councel; or his clerk, to have ac- ill « 
ceſs to the councel-books: and to that purpoſe, I 
that the ſervants attending the clerks of the I » 
councel be bound to ſecrecy, as well as their 
maſters. 9 
13. For the great offices and officers of the n 

kingdom, I ſhall fay little: for the moſt of them IE a 
are fuch, as cannot well be ſevered from the IF of 
councellorſhip; and therefore the ſame rule is to ¶ bi 
be obſerved lor both, in the choice of them: in N nc 
the general, onely, I adviſe this, let them be ſet 
in thofe places for which they are probably the 


moſt fit. ſac 
14. But in the quality of the perſons, I con. I pe 
ceive it will be moſt convenient to have ſome of ¶ in 
| every ſort, (as in the time of queen Elizabeth it I wh 
| was) one biſhop at the leaſt, in reſpe& of que. 
| tions touching religion, or church-government; ¶ war 
one or more ſkilled in the laws; ſome for mar. Wall 


tial 
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tial affairs, and ſome for foreign affairs: by this Char. t. 
mixture one will help another, in all things that (-vWg 


ſhall there happen to be moved: but if that 
would fail, it will be a ſafe way, to conſult with 
ſome other able perſons well verſed in that point 
which is the ſubject of their conſultation, which 
yet may be done ſo warily, as may not difcover 
the main end therein. £3 

IV. In the next place, I ſhall put you in mind 
of the foreign negotiations and embaſſies, to or 
with foreign princes or ſtates, wherein I ſhall be 
little able to ſerve you. 

1. Onely I will tell you what was the courſe in 
the happy dayes of queen Elizabeth, whom it will 
be no diſ-reputation to follow: ſhe did vary, ac- 
cording to the nature of the employment, the 
I quality of the perſons ſhe employed; which is a 
good rule to go by. 

2. If it were an embaſly of gratulation or cere- 
mony (which muſt not be neglected) choice was 
made of ſome noble perſon, eminent in place, 
and able in purſe, and he would take it as a mark 
of favour, and diſcharge it without any great 
burthen to the queen's coffers, for his own ho- 
nours ſake. 

3. But if it were an embaſſie of weight, con- 
cerning affairs of ſtate, choice was made of ſome 
lad perſon of known judgment, wiſdom and ex- 
n- Wl perience, and not of a young man, not wayed 
of in ſtate - matters; nor of a meer formal man, 
[It I whatſoever his title or outſide were. 

e 4. Yet in company of ſuch, ſome young to- 
it; WW vardly noblemen or gentlemen were uſually ſent 
ar- Wallo, as aſſiſtants or attendants, according to the 
ial N quality of the perſons, who might be thereby 
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Char. 1 prepared and fitted for the like employment, by 
LH VVthis means, at another turn. 


5. In their company were alwayes ſent ſome 
grave and ſad men, ſkilful in the civil laws, and 


ſome in the languages, and ſome who had been 


formerly converſant in the courts of thoſe prin. 
ces, and knew their wayes theſe were aſſiſtants in 

rivate, but not truſted to manage the affairs in 
publick ; that would detract from the honour of 
the principal embaſſador. 

6. If the negotiation were about merchants af- 
fairs, then were the perſons employed for the moſt 
part doctors of the civil law, aſſiſted with ſome 
other diſcreet men; and in ſuch the charge was 
ordinarily defrayed by the company or ſociety of 
merchants, whom the negotiation concerned. 

7. If legier embaſſadors or agents were ſent to 
remain in or near the courts of thoſe princes or 
ſtates (as it was ever held fit, to obſerve the mo- 
tions, and to hold correſpondency with them, 
upon all occaſions) ſuch were made choice of, as 
were preſumed to be vigilant, induſtrious, and 
diſcreet men, and had the language of the place 
whither they were ſent ; and with theſe were ſent 
ſuch as were hopeful to be worthy of the like em- 
ployment at another time. 

8. Their care was, to give true and timely 
intelligence of all occurrences, either to the queen 
her ſelf, or the ſecretaries of ſtate, unto whom 
they had their immediate relation, 

9. Their charge was always born by the queen, 
duly paid out of the exchequer, in ſuch propor- 
tion, as, according to their qualities and places 
might give them an honourable ſubſiſtance there: 


but for the reward of their ſervice, they were (0 
| ex· 


ns wy TD „ wW 
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expect it upon their return, by ſome ſuch pre-Char, 1. 
ferment as might be worthy of them, and yet! 


be little burthen to the queen's coffers or reve- 
nues. | 
10. At their going forth, they had their ge- 
neral inſtructions in writing, which might be 
communicated to the miniſters of that ſtare whi- 
ther they were ſent; and they had alſo private 
inſtructions, upon particular occaſions ; and at 
their return, they did always render an account 
of ſome things to the queen her ſelf, of ſome 
things to the body of the council, and of ſome 
others to the ſecretaries of ſtate, who made uſe 


of them, or communicated them, as there was 


cauſe, 

11. In thoſe days there was a conſtant courſe 
held, that by the advice of the ſecretaries, or 
ſome principal councellors, there were alwayes 
ſent forth into ſeveral parts beyond the ſeas ſome 
young men, of whom good hopes were conceived 
of their towardlineſs, to be trained up, and made 
fit for ſuch publick employments, and to learn 
the languages. This was at the charge of the 
queen, which was not much, for they travelled 
but as private gentlemen ;z and as by their in- 
duſtry their deſerts did appear, ſo far were they 
further employed or rewarded. This courſe I 
ſhall recommend unto you, to breed up a nurſe- 
ry of ſuch publick plants. 

V. For peace and war, and thoſe things which 
appertain to either ; I in my own diſpoſition and 
profeſſion am wholly for peace, if pleaſe God to 
bleſs the kingdom therewith, as for many years 
paſt he hath done ; and, 

1 N 3 1.1 
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co the advancing of it; nor ſhall you need to per. 
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1. I preſume I ſhall not need to perſwade you 


{wade the king your maſter therein, for that he 
hath hitherto been another Solomon in this our /, 
rael; and the motto which he hath choſen (* Beat; 
Pacifici ) ſhews his own judgement : but he muſt 
uſe the means to preſerve it, elſe ſuch a jewel 
may be loſt, 

2. God is the God of peace (it is one of his at. 
tributes) therefore by him alone we muſt pray, 
and hope to continue it: there is the founda- 
tion. | 
3. And the king muſt not neglect the juſt 
ways for it; juſtice is the beſt protector of it at 
home, and providence for war is the beſt pre- 
vention of it from abroad. 

4. Wars are either foreign or civil; for the 
foreign war by the king upon ſome neighbour 
nation, I hope we are ſecure z the king, in his 
Juft and pious diſpoſition, is not inclinable there- 
unto; his empire is long enough, bounded with 
the ocean, as if the very ſituation thereof had 
taught the king and people to ſet up their reſts, 
and ſay, ne plus ultra. 

5. And for a war of invaſion from abroad; 
onely we muſt not be over-ſecure, that's the way 
to invite it. 

6. But if we be always prepared to receive an 
enemy, if the ambition or malice of any ſhould 
incite him, we may be very confident we ſhall 
long live in peace and quietneſs, without any 
attempt upon us. mes 

7. To make the preparations hereunto the 
more aſſured : in the firſt place, I will recom- 

mend 
Bleſſed are the Peace- makers. 


* 
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mend unto you the care of our out-work, the Char. 1. 
navy royal and ſhipping of our kingdom, which www 


are the walls thereof; and every great ſhip is as 
an impregnable fort; and our many ſafe and 


183. 


commodious ports and havens in every of theſe + 


kingdoms, are as the redoubts to ſecure them. 

8. For the body of the ſhips, no nation of the 
world doth equal England, for the oaken timber 
wherewith to build them ; and we need not bor- 
row of any other, iron for ſpikes, or nails to fa- 
ſten them together : but there muſt be a great 
deal of providence uſed, that our ſhip-timber be 
not unneceſſarily waſted. 

9. But for tackling, as fails and cordage, we 
are beholden to our neighbours for them, and do 
buy them for our money; that muſt be foreſeen 
and layd up in ſtore againſt a time of need, and 
not ſought for when we are to uſe them: but we 
are much too blame, that we make them not at 


own, 
10, For the true art of building of ſhips, for 
burthen and ſervice both, no nation in the world 
exceeds us : ſhip-wrights and all other artizans 
belonging to that trade muſt be cheriſhed and en- 
couraged. 

11. Powder and ammunition of all ſorts we 
can have at home, and in exchange for other 
home · commodities we may be plentifully ſup- 
plied from our neighbours, which muſt not be 
neglected. 5 

12. With mariners and ſeamen this king- 
dom is plentifully furniſhed, the conſtant trade 
of merchandizing will furniſh us at a need; and 
navigable rivers will repair the ſtore, both to the 


navy 


home, onely pitch and tar we have not of our 
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Char. 1. navy royal, and to the merchants, if they be ſet 
- on work, and well payed for their labour. 

12. Sea-captains and commanders, and other 
officers muſt be encouraged, and rife by degrees, 
as their fidelity and induſtry deſerve it. 

14. Our ſtrict league of amiry and alliance 
with our near neighbours the Hollanders is a mu- 
tual ſtrength to both; the ſhipping of both, in 
conjuncture, being ſo powerful, by Gods blef- 
fing, as no foreigners will venture upon ; this 
league and friendſhip mult inviolably be obſerv. 
ed. | 

15. From Sco!/and we have had in former 
times ſome alarms and inrodes into the northern 
parts of this kingdom ; but that happy union of 
both kingdoms under one ſoveraign, our graci- 
ous king, I hope, hath taken away all occaſions 
of breach between the two nations ; let not the 
cauſe ariſe from England, and I hope the Scots 
will not adventure it; or if they do, I hope they 
will find, that although to our king they were 
his firſt-born ſubjects, yet to England belongs 
the birth - right: but this ſhould not be any cauſe 
to offer any injury to them, nor to ſuffer any 
from them. 

16. There remains then no danger, by the 
bleſſing of God, but a civil war, from which 
God of his mercy defend us, as that which 1s 
moſt deſperate of all others. The king's wil 

| dom and juſtice muſt prevent it, if it may be; 
or if ir ſhould happen, quad ad/it, he muſt quench 
that —— with all the diligence that poſſible 
can be. 


17. Com- 
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17. Competition to the crown, there is none, Char. 1. 
nor can be; therefore it muſt be a fire within the we 
bowels, or nothing, the cures whereof are theſe ; 
* Remedium præveniens, which is the beſt phyſick 
either to a natural body, or to a ſtate, by juſt 
and equal government to take away the occaſion 
and Remedium puniens, if the other prevail not: 
the ſervice and vigilance of the deputy-lieutenants 
in every county, and of the high-ſheriff, will 
contribute much herein to our ſecurity. 

18. But if that ſhould not prevail, by a wiſe 
and timous inquiſition, the peccant humours and 
humoriſts muſt be diſcovered, and purged, or 
cut off; mercy in ſuch a caſe, in a king, is truly 
cruelty. 

19. Yet if the heads of the tribes, can be taken 

off, and the miſ-led multitude will ſee their er- 
rour, and return to their obedience, ſuch an ex- 
tent of mercy is both honourable and profita- 
ble. 
20. A king, againſt a ſtorm, muſt fore-ſee, 
to have a convenient ſtock of treaſure ; and nei- 
ther be without money, which is the ſinews of 
war, nor to depend upon the courteſie of others, 
which may fail at a pinch. 

21. He muſt alſo have a magazine of all ſorts, 
which muſt be had from foreign parts, or pro- 
vided at home; and to commit them to ſeveral 
places, under the cuſtody of truſty and faithful 

miniſters and officers, if it be poſſible. 
Y 22, He muſt make choice of expert and able 
commanders to conduct and manage the war, ei- 
ther againſt a foreign invaſion, or a home-rebel- 
lion; which muſt not be young and giddy, which 
dare, 
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Char. 1. dare, not onely to fight, but to ſwear, and drink, 
and curſe; neither fit to govern others, nor able 


to govern themſelves. 

23. Let not ſuch be diſcouraged, if they de. 
ſerve well, by miſ-information, or for the ſatiſ- 
fying the humours or ambition of others, per- 
haps out of envy, perhaps out of treachery, or 


- Other ſiniſter ends: a ſteady hand in governing 


of military affairs, is more requiſite than in times 
of peace, becauſe an errour committed in war, 
may perhaps prove irremediable. | 

24. If God ſhall bleſs theſe endeavours, and 
the king return to his own houſe in peace, when 
a Civil war ſhall be at an end, thoſe who have 
been found faithful in the land muſt be regarded, 
yea, and rewarded alſo; the traiterous, or trea- 
cherous, who have miſled others, ſeverely pu- 
niſh'd; and the neutrals, and falſe-hearted friends 
and followers, who have ſtarted aſide like a bro- 
ken bow, be noted, Carbone nigro; and ſol ſhal! 
leave them, and this part of the work. 

VI. I come now to the ſixth part, which is 
trade, and that is either at home, or abroad. 


And I begin with that which is at home; which 


enableth the ſubjects of the kingdom to live, and 
layeth a foundation to a foreign trade by trat- 
fique with others, which enableth them to live 
plentifully and happily. 

1. For the home-trade, I firſt commend unto 
your conſideration the encouragement of tillage, 
which will enable the kingdom for corn for the 
natives, and to ſpare for exportation : and I my 
ſelf have known, more than once, when in times 
of dearth, in queen Elizabeth's days, it — 
muc 


of the Duke of Buckingham: 


much coin of the kingdom, to furniſh us with Char, x. 


corn from foreign parts. 

2. Good huſbands will find the means by good 
huſbandry, to improve their lands by lime, chalk 
marl, or fea-ſand, where it can be had: but it will 
not be amiſs, that they be put in mind thereof, 
and encouraged in their induſtries. 

3. Planting of orchards in a ſoil and air fit for 
them, is very profitable, as well as pleaſureable; 
fider and perry are notable beverage in ſea-yoy- 
ages. | 
- Gardens are alſo very profitable, if planted 
with artichokes, roots, and ſuch other things as 
are fit for food ; whence they are called kitchin- 
gardens, and that very properly. | 

5. The planting of hop-yards, ſowing of woad, 
and rape-ſeed, are found very profitable for the 
planters, in places apt for them, and conſequent- 
ly profitable for the kingdom, which for divers 
years was furniſhed with them from beyond the 
ſeas. 

6. The planting and preſerving of woods, eſ- 
pecially of timber, is not only profitable, but 
commendable, therewith to furniſh poſterity, 
both for building and ſhipping. 

7. The kingdom would be much improved, - 
by draining of drowned lands, and gaining that 
in from the over-flowing of ſalt waters and the 
ſea, and from freſh waters alſo, 

8. And many of thoſe grounds would be ex- 
ceeding fit for dairies; which, being well houſ- 
wiv'd are exceeding commodious. | 

. Much good land might be gained from fo- 
reſts and chaſes, more remote from the king's 
acceſs, and from other commonable places; ſo as 


* — 
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Char. 1. always there be a due care taken, that the poor 
wy— commoners have no injury by ſuch improve. 


ment. 

10. The making of navigable rivers would be 
profitable; they would be as ſo many in- 

draughts of wealth, by conveying of commodities 

with eaſe from place to place. 

11. The planting of hemp and flax would be 
an unknown advantage to the kingdom, many 
places therein being as apt for it, as any foreign 

arts. 
d 12. But add hereunto, that it be converted 
into linen-cloath, or cordage, the commodity 
thereof will be multiplied. 

13. So ĩt is of the wools and leather of the king- 
dom, if they be converted into manufactures. 

14. Our Exgliſb dames are much given to the 
wearing cf coſtiy laces ; and, if they be brought 


from Italy, or France, or Flanders, they are in 
great eſtzem ; whereas, if the like Jaces were 


made by the Engliſt, ſo much thread as would 
make a yard of lace, being put into that manu- 
facture, would be five times, or perhaps ten, or 
twenty times the value. | 

15. The breeding of cattle is of much profit, 
eſpecially the breed of horſes, in many places, 
not only for travel, but for the great ſaddle; the 
Engliſh horſe, for ſtrength, and courage, and 
{wiftneſs together, not being inferiour to the hor- 
Fs of any other kingdom. 


16. The minerals of the kingdom of lead, 


iron, copper, and tynn eſpecially, are of great 
value, and ſet many able-bodied ſubjects on 
work; it were great pity they ſhould not be in- 


duſtriouſly followed. 


17. But 
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17. But of all minerals, there is none like to Char. x. 


that of fiſhing upon the coaſts of theſe kingdoms, ==ys 


and the ſeas belonging to them : our neighbours 
within half a days fail of us, with a good wind, 
can ſhew us the uſe and value thereof; and, 
doubtleſs there is ſea-room enough for both na- 
tions, without offending one another; and it 
would exceedingly ſupport the navy. 

18, This realm is much enriched, of late 
years, by the trade of merchandize which the 
Engliſþ drive in foreign parts; and, if it be wiſe- 
ly managed, it muſt of neceſſity very much in- 
creaſe the wealth thereof; care being taken, that 
the exportation exceed in value the importation, 
for then the balance of trade muſt of neceſſity be 
returned in corn, or bullion. 

19. This would eaſily be effected, if the mer- 
chants were perſwaded, or compelled to make 
their returns in ſolid commodities, and not too 
much thereof in vanity, tending to exceſs. 


20. But eſpecially care muſt be taken, that 


monopolies, which are the cankers of all tra- 
ding, be not admitted, under ſpecious colours of 
publick good. 

21. To put all theſe into a regulation, if a 
conſtant commiſſion to men of honeſty and un- 
derſtanding were granted, and well purſued, to 
give order for the managing of theſe things both 
at home and abroad, to the beſt advantage; and 
that this commiſſion were ſubordinate to the coun- 
cel-board, it is conceived it would produce nota» 
ble effects. 

VII. The next thing is that of colonies and 


foreign plantations, which are very neceſſary, as 
Out- 
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Char. x. out-lets to a populous nation, and may be profit. 
ym able alfo, if they be managed in a diſcreet way, 


1. Firſt, in the choice of the place; which re- 
quireth many circumſtances, as the ſituation near 
the ſea, for the commodiouſneſs of an intercourſe 
with England, the temper of the air and climate, 
as may beſt agree with the bodies of the Engliſh, 
rather inclining to cold, than heat; that it be 
ſtored with woods, mines, and fruits, which are 
naturally in the place; that the ſoil be ſuch as will 
probably be fruitful for corn, and other conve- 
niencies, and for breeding of cattel ; that it hath 
rivers, both for paſſage between place and place, 
and for fiſhing alſo, if it may be; that the na- 
tives be not ſo many, but that there may be el. 
bow-room enough for them, and for the adven- 
tives alſo: all which are likely to be found in the 
Weſt- Indies. 

2. It would be alſo ſuch as is not already plan- 
ted by the ſubjects of any chriſtian. prince, or 
ſtate, nor over-neerly neighbouring to their plan- 
tation. And it would be more convenient, to 


be choſen by ſame of thoſe gentlemen or mer- 


chants which move firſt in the work, than to be 
deſigned unto them from the king ; for it muſt 
proceed from the option of the people, elle it 
ſounds like an exile: ſo the colonies muſt be 
raiſed by the leave of the king, and not by his 
command. 

3. After the place is made choice of, the firſt 
ſtep muſt be, to make choice of a fit governour, 
who although he have not the name, yet he muſt 
have the power of a Vice-Roy; and if the per- 
fon who principally moved in the work be not 


fit for that truſt, yet he muſt not be excluded 
. 
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from command; but then his defect in the go- Char. 1. 
verning part muſt be ſupplied by ſuch aſſiſtants www 
28 ſhall be joyned with him, or as he ſhall very 
well approve of. | 

4. As at their ſetting out they muſt have their 
commiſſion, or letters patents from the king, 
that ſo they may acknowledge their dependency 
upon the crown of England, and under his pro- 
tection ; fo they muſt receive ſome general in- 
ſtructions how to diſpoſe of themſelves when they 
come there, which muſt be in nature of laws un- 
to them. Ee | 

5. But the general law, by which they muſt be 
guided and governed, muſt be the common law 
of England; and to that end it will be fit, that 
ſome man, reaſonably ſtudied in the law, and 
otherwiſe qualified for ſuch a purpoſe, be per- 
ſwaded ( it not thereunto inchned of himſelf, 
which were the beſt) to go thither as a chancellor 
amongſt them, at firſt ; and when the plantation 
were more ſetled, then to have courts of juſtice, 
there, as in England. 

6. At the firſt planting, or as ſoon after as 
they can, they muſt make themſelves defenſible 
both againſt the natives, and againſt ſtrangers ; 
and to that purpoſe, they muſt have the aſſiſtance 
of ſome able military man, and convenient arms 
and ammunition for their defence. | 

7. For the diſcipline of the church in thoſe 
parts, it will be neceſſary, that it agree with that 
which is ſetled in England; elſe it will make a 
ſchiſm, and a rent in Chriſts coat, which muſt 
be ſeamleſs : and, to that purpoſe, it will be fit, 
that by the king's ſupream power in cauſes ec- 
deſiaſtical, within all his dominions, they be ſub- 
Or- 
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Char, 1. ordinate under ſome biſhop and biſhoprick of | 
t this realm. 

8. For the better defence againſt a common 
enemy, I think it would be Veſt, that foreign. Il | 
plantations ſhould be placed in one continent, and 
neer together; whereas, if they be too remote 
the one from the other, they will be diſunited, 
and ſo the weaker. 

9. They muſt provide themſelves of houſes, 
ſuch as for the preſent, they can, and, at more 
leiſure, ſuch as may be better; and they firſt 
muſt plant for corn and cattle, Sc. for food, 
and neceſſary ſuſtenance ; and after, they may 
enlarge themſelves for thoſe things which may 
be for profit and pleaſure, and to traffique withal 
alſo. | | 

10. Woods for ſhipping in the firſt place, may 
doubtleſs be there had, and minerals there tound, 
perhaps, of the richeſt ; howſoever, the mines 
out of the fruits of the earth, and ſeas, and wa- 
ters adjoyning, may be found in abundance. 
11. In a ſhort time they may build veſſels and 
ſhips alſo for traffique with the parts near adjoyn- 
ing, and with England alſo, from whence they 
may be furniſhed with ſuch things as they may t 
want, and in exchange, or barter, ſend from 
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thence other things, with which quickly, either [ 

by nature, or art, they may aboung. l 
12. But theſe things would, by all means be : 

prevented; that no known bankrupt, for ſhelter ; n 

nor known murderer, or other wicked perſon, to p 

avoid the law; nor known heretick, or ſchiſma- 

tick, be ſuffered to go into thoſe countreys; or, ly 


if they do creep in there, not to be harboured 


or continued: elſe, the place would receive them 
naught, 
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naught, and return into England, upon all occa-Char. 1. 
ſions, worſe. An — 

13. That no merchant, under colour of dri- 
ving a trade thither, or from thence, be ſuffered 
to work upon their neceſſities. 

14. And that to regulate all theſe inconveni- 
ences, which will inſenſibly grow upon them, that 
the king be pleaſed to erect a ſubordinate coun- 
eil in England, whoſe care and charge ſhall be, 
to adviſe, 'and put in execution, all things which 
ſhall be found fit for the good of thoſe new plan- 
tations ; who, upon all occaſions, ſhall give an 
account of their proceedings to the king, or to 
the councel- board, and from them receive ſuch 
directions as may beſt agree with the government 
of that place. 

15. That the king's reaſonable profit be not 
neglected, partly, upon reſervation of moderate 
rents and ſervices; and partly, upon cuſtoms ; 
and partly, upon importation 'and exportation of 
merchandize; which, for a convenient time af- 
ter the plantation begin, would be very eaſie, to 
| encourage the work; but after it is well ſetled, 
may be raiſed to a conſiderable proportion, wor- 
thy the acceptation. : 

VIII. I come to the laſt of thoſe things which 
. propounded, which is, the court, and curia- 
ity. | 
The other did properly concern the king, in 
nis royal capacity, as Pater patriæ; this more 
properly, as + Paterfamilias : and herein, 

1. I ſhall, in a word, and but in a word, one- 
ly, put you in mind, that the king in his own 

9 O Per- 


Father of his Country. 
Father of his Family. 


| 


Char. 1. 
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perſon, both in reſpect of his houſhold, or court, 
ad in reſpect of his whole kingdom; (for a little 


kingdom 1s but as a great houſhold, and a great 
houſhold, as a little kingdom) muſt be exempla. 
ry, Regis ad exemplum, Sc. But for this, God 
be praiſed, our charge is eaſie; for your gracious 
maſter, for his learning and piety, juſtice and 
bounty, may be, and 1s, not onely a preſident 
to his own ſubjects, but to foreign princes alſo; 
yet he is ſtill but a man, and ſeaſonable Memento 
may be uſeful ; and being diſcreetly uſed, cannot 
but take well with him. 

2. But your greateſt care muſt be, that the 
great men of his court (for you muſt give me 
leave to be plain with you, for ſo is your injunc- 


tion laid upon me) your ſelf in the firſt place, 


who is firſt in the eye of all men, give no juſt 
cauſe of ſcandal, either by light, or vain, or by 
oppreſſive carriage. | 

3. The great officers of the king's houſhold 
had need be both diſcreet and provident perſons, 
both for his honour, and for his thrift : they 
muſt look both ways, elſe they are but halt-ſigh- 
ted: yet in the choice of them, there is more la- 
titude left to affection, than in the choice of coun- 
cellors, and of the great officers of ſtate, before 
touched, which muſt always be made choice af 
meerly out of judgment, for in them the publick 
hath a great intereſt, 

4. For the other miniſterial officers in court 
(as, for diſtinction ſake, they may be termed) 
there muſt be alſo an eye unto them, and upon 
them ; they have uſually riſen in the houſhold by 


degrees, and it is a noble way, to _ 2 
faith 
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faithf ul ſervice : but the king muſt not bind him- Char. 1 
ſelf to a neceſſity herein, for then it will be held 


er delbito; neither muſt he alter it, without an 
apparent cauſe for it : but to diſplace any who 
are in, upon diſpleaſure, which for the molt part 
happeneth upon the information of ſome great 
man, is,, by all means to be avoided, unleſs there 
be a ma nizeſt cauſe for it. 

. In theſe things you may ſometimes inter- 
poſe, tt do juſt and good offices: but for the 
general, I ſhould rather adviſe, meddle little, 
but leave the ordering of thoſe houſhold-affairs to 
the wh.ite-ſtaffs, which are thoſe honourable per- 
ſons, to whom it properly belongeth, to be an- 
ſwerable to the king for it; and to thoſe other 
officers of the green-cloth, who are ſubordinate 
to them, as a kind of councel, and a court of ju- 
ſtice alſo. 

6, Yet for the green-cloth law, (take it in the 
largeſt ſenſe) I have no opinion of it, farther than 
it is regulated by the juſt rules of the common- 
laws of England. 

7. Towards the ſupport of his majeſties own 
table, and of the princes, and of his neceſſary of- 
ficers, his majeſty hath a good help by purvey- 
ance, which juſtly is due unto him ; and, if juſtly 
uſed, is no great burthen to the ſubject ; but by 
the purveyors, and other under-officers, is many 
times abuſed. In many parts of the kingdom, I 
think it is already reduced to a certainty in mo- 
ney; and if it be indifferently and diſcreetly ma- 
naged, it would be no hard matter to ſettle it ſo 
throughout the whole kingdom; yet to be renew- 
ed from time to time, for that will be the beſt, 
and ſafeſt, both for the king and people. 

3 O 2 8. The 
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Char. 1. 8. The king muſt be put in mind, to preſery 
t the revenues of his crown, both certain, and ca. 


ſual, without diminution, and to lay up treaſure 
in ſtore againſt a time of extremity ; empty cof. 
fers give an ill ſound, and make the people mz. 
ny times forget their duty, thinking that the 
king muſt be beholden to them for his ſup. 

lies. | 
s 9. I ſhall by no means think it fit, that he re. 
ward any of his ſervants with the benefit of for. 
teitures, either by fines in the court of ſtar. 
chamber, or high-commiſſion courts, or other 
courts of juſtice z or that they ſhould be farmed 
out, or beſtowed upon any, ſo much as by pro- 
miſe, before judgement given; it would neither 
be profitable, nor honourable. 

10. Beſides matters cf ſerious conſideration, in 
the courts of princes, there muſt be times for pa- 
ſtimes and diſports: when there is a queen, and 
ladies of honour attending her, there muſt ſome- 
times be maſques, and revels, and enterludes; 
and when there 1s no queen, or princeſs, as now, 
yet at feſtivals, and for entertainment of ſtran- 
gers, or upon ſuch occaſions, they may be fit al- 
10: yet care would be taken, that in ſuch caſes 
they be ſet off more with wit and activity, than 
with coſtly and waſteful expences. 

11. But for the king and prince, and the lords 
and chivalry of the court, I rather commend, in 
their turns and ſeaſons, the riding of the great 
horſe, the tilts, barriers, tennis, and hunting, 
which are more for the health and ſtrength « 
thoſe who exerciſe them, than in an effeminate 
way to pleaſe themſelves and others. 


And 
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- And now the prince groweth up faſt to be aChar. r. 
nan, and is of a ſweet and excellent diſpoſition z ww 
t would be an irreparable ſtain and diſhonour up- 
on you, having that acceſs unto him, if you 
ga uld miſ-lead him, or ſuffer him to be miſ-led 
by any flattering paraſites : the whole kingdom 
- MW hath a deep intereſt in his virtuous education; 
and if you, keeping that diſtance which is moſt 
fit, do humbly interpoſe your ſelf, in ſuch a caſe, 
he will one day give you thanks for it. 
12. Yetdice and cards may ſometimes be uſed 
for recreation, when field-ſports cannot be had ; 
tut not to uſe it as a mean »_—_ the time, 
much leſs to miſ-ſpend the thrift of the game- 
iters. 


— 1 . — 3 * * 


'$TR, I ſhall trouble you no longer; I have 
run over theſe things as I firſt propounded them; 
pleaſe you to make uſe of them, or any of them, 
as you ſhall ſee occaſion; or to lay them by, as 
you think beſt, and to add to them, as you daily 
may, out of your experience, 

I muſt be bold again, to put you in mind of 
your preſent condition ; you are in the quality of 
a ſentinel ; if you ſleep, and neglect your charge, 
you are an undone man, and you may fall faſter 
than you have riſen. 

I have but one thing more to mind you of, 
which nearly concerns your ſelf; you ſerve a 
great and gracious maſter, and there 1s a moſt 
hopeful young prince, whom you muſt not de- 
ert; it behoves you to carry your ſelf wiſely and 
evenly between them both: adore not ſo the ri- 
ling ſon, that you forget the father, who raiſed 
you to this height; nor be you ſo obſequious to 
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Char. 1. the father, that you give juſt cauſe to the bn 
GOV to ſuſpect that you neglect him: but carry y our 


ſelf with that judgement, as, if it be. poſſi! e, 
may pleaſe and content them both, which, tri ty, 
] believe, will be no hard matter for you to c; 
ſo may you live long beloved of both, which i; 
the hearty prayer of 


Your moſt obliged and devoted ſerva i. 


Heſe were his rules, and this his practice 
my lord of Nottingham he bought nobly fro: n 
the admiralty ; his aſſiſtant, vice-admiral Mau 
ſel, he entertained civilly, and procured that 
place for life, which he had only during plea- 
jure. The warden of the cinque-ports reſigne? 
his rw ſeaſonably; the maſter of the horſe gay: 
up his preferment and his life opportunely.—Hc: 
advanced his relations prudently, gratifying them, 
and fortifying himſelf: he made an excellent 
choice of ſervants and confederates ; entertained 
the ableſt and moſt faithful aſſiſtants: doctor 
Williams and dr. Laud were of his council for the 
church, fir Francis Bacon for the ſtate. From 
the firſt he received frequent ſchedules of perſons 
and doctrines ; from the other conſtant tranſcripts 
of rules and intelligence : never any man more 
conſtant to his approved friend, never any more 
fatal to his known enemies: he was the inſtru- 
ment of all the ſubjects ſervices to his ſoveraign, 
and of his ſovereign's favours to his fubjects : no 


place was beſtowed without his knowledge * 
Action 
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action paſſed without his approbation; not anChar. 1» 
eminent man but depended on him, and was ſu w=y= 


bordinate to him : his diſpatches were many, and 
pregnant teſtimonies that he was a great maſter 
of his time, and a greater of his method and af- 
fairs. Great he was indeed, and humble too, 
not raiſed by his preſent fortune above the ſenſe 
of his former : exvied he was, not hated; ap- 
plauded in the ſame parliament for his ſervices, 
and declaimed againſt for his preferments ; ever 
ſtudious of the peoples intereſt, which is the care 
of few favourites; never happy in their love, 
which is the fate of all. He approved himſelf 
both to the declining monarch, and the riſing, as 
| having won himſelf not ſo much to their affecti- 
ons, which were alterable, as to their judgements, 
which were laſting ; and made his preferment ra- 
ther a matter of intereſt, which is real, than of 
favour, which is perſonal : looking on Somerſet 
laid at his feet, Briſtol and Williams brought on 
their knees, Carliſie and Pembrook beneath him, 
and Holland behind him; and every man that 
would not owe his preferment to his fayour, muſt 
owe his ruine to his frown, He was intruſted 
with the greateſt ſervice and ſecret in Spain, when 
he dived to the bottom of that countreys policy, 
and the intrigues of Europes counſels ; and could 
come off in the match with Spain to the king and 
kingdoms mind dexterouſly, when fir Walter A. 
fon and my lord of Briſtol were at a loſs about it, 
to both their diſpleaſures, weakly, amidſt the 
open entertainment, and ſecret working of that 
place.— In his attendance on the king in Scotland 
as counſellor of that kingdom, he carried himſelf 
with ſingular ſweetneſs and temper, as it 3 
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Char. 1. ved him, being now in favour, and ſucceedin 

one of their own. They that cenſure his ſudden 
advancements and great preferments, conſider 
not, that 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
«c 
cc 
cc 
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cc 
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<« Certainly the hearts of great princes, if they 
beconſidered as it were in abſtract, without the 
neceſſities of ſtates, and circumſtances of time, 
being belides their natural extent, moreover 
once opened and dilated with affection, can 
take no full and proportionable pleaſure in the 
exerciſe of any narrow bounty. And albeit at 
firſt they give only upon choice and love of 
the perſon, yet within a while themſelves like. 
wiſe begin to love their givings, and to fo- 
ment their deeds, no leſs than parents do their 
children. 
Beſides that, by ſo long, and ſo private, and 
ſo various conſociation with a prince of ſuch 
excellent nature, he had now gotten as it were 
two lives in his own fortune and greatneſs; 
whereas otherwiſe the eſtate of a favourite is 
at the beſt but a tenant at will, and rarely 
tranſnutted. | 
&« And the more notable, becauſe it had been 
without any viſible eclipſe or wane in himſelf, 
amidſt divers variations in others. How ge- 
neral his care appears in that amidſt his more 
important negotiations, he condeſcended to 
this noble act of charity to a ſcholar and to 
learning ; which I muſt, for my part, cele- 
brate above all his expences. There was a 
collection of certain rare manuſcripts exqut- 
ſitely written in Arabict, and ſought in the 
moſt remote parts, by the diligence of Erpe- 
nius the moſt excellent linguiſt, Theſe _ 
cc en 
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« been left to the widow of the ſaid Erpenius, Char. 1. 
« and were upon ſale to the jeſuites of Antwerp, ww 


« ljquoriſh chapmen of ſuch ware. Whereof 
« the duke getting knowledge by his worthy 
« and learned ſecretary, doctor Maſon, inter- 
« yerted the bargain, and gave the poor widow 
« for them five hundred pounds, a ſum a- 
« bove their weight in ſilver, and a mixed act 
« both of bounty and charity; the more lauda- 
« ble, being much out of his natural element. 
Theſe were they, which after his death were as 
nobly preſented as they had been bought to Cam- 
bridge by his dutcheſs, as ſoon as ſhe underſtood 
by the foreſaid doctor her lords intention to fur- 
niſh the ſaid univerſity with other choice collecti- 
ons from all parts at his own charge. 

The duke's anſwers to his appeachments, 
„ in number thirteen, I find very diligently and 
«* civilly couched : and though his heart was big, 
« yet they all ſavour of an humble ſpirit one way, 
and an equitable conſideration another, which 
* could not but poſſeſs every vulgar conceit, 
« and ſomewhat allay the whole matter; that in 
the bolting and ſifting of near fourteen years 
“of ſuch power and favour, all that came out 
* could not be expected to be pure, and white, 


« and fine meal, but muſt needs have withal a- 


** mong it a certain mixture of powder and bran 
ein this lower age of humane fragility. How- 
* ſoever this tempeſt did only ſhake, and not 
< rent his ſails. __ 

His defence againſt danger was noble, but his 


contempt of it nobler ; for when fir George Go- 


ring adviſed him only to turn out of the ordinary 
road, * he reſolved not to wave his way upon this 
rea- 


— 
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Cher, 1. rhaps more generous than provi- 


* — ; "tha _— as he ſaid, he ſhould but once 
— by ſuch a Garten make his enemy believe he 
« were afraid of danger, he ſhould never live 
without. And when his young nephew the 
lord viſcount Fielding offered him another time 
to put on his coat and blew ribbon, while they 
paſſed through a town. where they apprehended 
ſome deſign againſt the duke; © he would not 
(as he ſaid) accept of ſuch an offer in that caſe 
from a nephew, whoſe life he tendered as much 
„ as kimfelf : but after ſome ſhort direction to 


his company, he rode on without perturbation 
of mind, though a drunken fellow laid hold of 


bis bridle under pretence of begging, to begin a 


tumult. 

Neither (for ought I can * hear) was there 

any further enquiry into that practice, the duke 
<« peradventure Nene it wiſdom not to reſerve 
1 — — too deep. 

FBut in the middeſt of theſe little dange 
« his grace was not unmindful of his civil — 
to caſt an eye upon the ways to win unto him 
«* ſuch as have been of principal credit in the 
lower houſe of parliament ; applying lenitives, 
or ſubducting from that part where he knew 
* the humours were ſharpeſt; amidſt which 
« thoughts, he was ſurprized by a fatal ſtroke, 
* written in the black book of neceſſity. Where- 
of he was forewarned as well by his own as others 
apprehenſions, as appears by his laſt addreſſes to 
the arch-biſhop of Canterbury, the earl of Holland, 
and his ſacred majeſty. 1 

cc 
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203 
« And certain it is, that ſome good while be- Char. 1. 


fore, fir Clement Tbroctmorton, a gentleman ww 


« then living, of grave judgement, had a pri- 
« yate conference adviſed him to wear a privy 
« coat z whoſe counſel the duke received very 
„ kindly, but gave him this anſwer; that againſt 
* any popular fury, a ſhirt of mail would be but a 
« filly defence; and as for any fingle mans aſſault, 
« be took himſelf to be in no danger — ſo dark is 
deſtiny. Since he is dead, he is charged; 

1, For adyancing his relations ; which yet was 
humanity in him, and not a fault. 


2. For enriching himſelf; though as it is ſaid 


of that French peer, he was rich only in obligati- 
ons, his eſtate being at the mercy of ſuitors. 

« To his familiar ſervants, ſo open-handed he 
« was, though many of them ſo ungrateful as 
« to deny relation unto him, either about his 
« perſon in ordinary attendance z or about his 
« affairs of ſtate, as his ſecretaries z or of office, 
« as his ſteward ; or of law, as that worthy knight 
„whom he long uſed to ſolicite his cauſes : he 
« left all both in good fortune; and which is 
« more, in good fame : things very ſeldom con- 
e fociated in the inſtruments of great perſona- 
"es. | 

. He had many offices, but committed him- 
ſelf a moſt willing pupil to the directions of ſuch 
as were generally thought fit to manage affairs of 
that nature, condeſcending to the meaneſt arts, 
to adapt himſelf to his employments. 

4. He was not bookiſh, it's true; his affairs 
forbad him ſtudy, yet had he a natural readineſs 
to diſcourſe of all ſubjects ; which wanted nothing 
towards applauſe, but the candor and benevo- 


lence 
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Char. 1. lence of his hearers, whoſe diſ-ingenuity oft- 
GA) times turned his moſt honeſt diſcourſes to accu- 
ſations; witneſs that ebullition of his joy to his 
majeſty in behalf of his people, which fir John 
Eliot made treaſon againſt them, 

g. He was great indeed, but gentle and affa- 
ble; inſomuch, that _ his memory were 
&« a place ſo taken up with high thoughts, and 
« unlikely to have any room for matters of ſo 
ſmall importance, he was ever known to enter- 
tain his younger acquaintance with much fami- 
liarity,—and all men with that civility, wherein 
was obſerved his © peculiarity, happy bravery 
ce of deriving favours, and conferring them with 
« ſo many noble circumſtances, as the manner 
« was as obliging as the matter, and mens un- 
« derſtandings oft-times as much puzled as their 
« gratitude. 

6. He would intercede, it's confeſſed, for poor 
malefactors more out of his innate compaſſion, 
than any deſign to obſtruct the courſe of juſtice : 
believing doubtleſs (ſaith my author) that hang- 
ing w $ the worſt uſe a man could be put to. 

In fine, a gentleman he was of that choice 
« and curious make for exteriour ſhape, as if 
nature had not in his whole frame drawn one 
line amiſs, nor was his fabrick raiſed by ſoft 
« and limber ſtuds, but ſturdy and virile. His 
« intellectuals gained him rather the opinion of 
« a wiſe man, than of a wit. His ſkill in letters 
very mean; for finding nature more indulgent 
to him in the ornaments of the body, than of 
the mind, the tendency of his youthful genius 
was rather to improve thoſe excellencies 
« wherein his choice telicity conſiſted, * 
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« cing, fencing, vaulting, and the like, as in- 


« dications of ſtrenuous agility ; yet could he 


« have foreſeen where all the climacteries and 
« motions, of his advance ſhould have terminated, 
« that from no more than a meer gentleman, it 
« ſhould be his luck to vault into the dignity of 
« a duke, and truſt of a privy-counſellor, we 


« may * Ar his early ſtudies would not have - 
0 


« caſt ſo much neglect upon a thing ſo impor- 
« tant to him as a ſtateſman, though not very 
« faſhionable as a courtier. The temperature of 
« his mind was, as to moral habits, rather diſ- 
« poſed to good than bad ; his deportment was 
“ moſt affable and debonair, a rare example in 
« one raiſed ſo high and ſo ſpeedily : to his re- 
“ lations liberal, firm to his friend, formidable 
« to his enemy. He was a courtier, and a young 
man, a profeſſion and age prone to ſuch de- 
« ſires, as when they tend to the ſhedding of no 
mans blood, to the ruine of no family, huma- 
« nity ſometimes connives at, though ſhe never 
„ approves. So that take him in his publick 
capacity (wherein only he comes under our ob- 
ſervation, which meddles not with mens private 
converſe or moralities any further than they are 
ſubſervient to their ſtate-employments) we may 
ſay of him, as one doth of his maſter ; hat in 
bim the things we can wiſh, are fewer than thoſe 
we praiſe. | | 

But be it for ever remembered, that the vil 
lain, whoſe deſpair of advancement made him 

careleſs of his own life, and maſter of this Lords, 


talked in his examination of a ſermonat St. Faiths, 
i not 
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addict himſelf to moroſe and ſullen bookiſh- Char, 1. 
&« neſs; therefore his chief exerciſes were, dan 
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Char. 1. 


Loyd. 


Obſervations on the Lift 
not his own pariſh-church, where he heard; 24; 
every man in a good cauſe might be judge and exe. 
cutioner of fin ; which he applied to himſelf 
Whence raw diſcourſers in divinity ſhould learn 
how prudently they ſhould preach; and itching 
hearers, how warily they ſhould hear. 


n 


Obſervations on the Life of William 
Noy, Attorney General. 


WILLIAM Noy, born in Cornwal, was 
bred in Lincolns-Inne, a moſt ſedulous 


ſtudent, conſtantly converſant with ancient wri- 
tings, verifying his anagram : 


WILLIAM NOY, 
I moyl in Law. 


He was for many years the ſtouteſt champion 
for the ſubjects liberty, until king Charles enter- 
tained him to be his attorney. The diſ-ingenuity 
of the parliament, and his impendent neceſſity, 
would have put another ſoveraign on extraordi- 
nary wayes ; but to king Charles it was enough, 
they were illegal. No extremity, though never 
ſo fatal, could provoke him to irregularities ; yet 
whatever wayes the laws allowed, or prerogative 
claimed, to ſecure a deſperate people, that would 
undo themſelves, he was willing to hearken to; 


therefore for a cunning man, the — 
ſuc 
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ſuch a project of any within his three dominions, Char. 1. 
he ſends for his attorney-general Noy, and tells yas 
him what he had in contemplation, bids him con- 
trive the mode, but a ſtatutable one, for defray- 
ing the expence : away goeth the ſubtle engineer, 
and at length, from old records bolts out an an- 
cient common precedent of railing a tax for ſet- 
ting out a navy 1n caſe of danger, 
The king glad of the diſcovery, as Treaſure- 
trove, preſently iſſued out writs, firſt to the port- 
towns within the realm, declaring that the ſefery ; 
of the kingdom was in danger (and fo it was in- I 
deed) and therefore that they ſhould provide a- 1 
gainſt a day prefixed twenty ſeven ſhips of ſo ma- 1 
ny tun, with guns, gun-powder, tackle, and all 
other things neceſſary. 
But this buſineſs is no ſooner ripened, than the 
author of it dyeth, Aug. 6. 1634. He was a man 
aſſing humorous, but very honeſt ; clowniſh, 
t knowing; a moſt indefatigable · plodder, and 7 
ſearcher of ancient records; whereby he became | 
an eminent inſtrument both of good and evil 
(and of which moſt, is a great queſtion) to the 
king's prerogative : for during the times that 
parliaments were frequent, he appeared a ſtout 
patriot for the common- wealth; and in the laſt 
was an active opponent in the differences concern- 
ing tonnage and poundage : but when the diſſo- 
lution of that was in ſome mens apprehenſions, 
the end of all; no ſooner did the king ſhew him 
the lure of advancement, but quitting all his for- 
mer inclinations, he wheeled about to the prero- 
tive, and made amends with his future ſervice 
or all his former diſ-obligements.—This is ſome- 
thing ſmart ; more to his advantage is that _ 
ra 
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Char. 1. rafter arch-biſhop Laud gives him; that he waz 
LJ the beſt friend the church ever had of @ layman, 


fince it needed any ſuch (and indeed he was very 
vigilant over its adverſaries, witngſs his early 
foreſight of the danger, and induſtrious proſecu- 
tion of the illegality of the deſign of buying im. 
propriations ſet up by perſons not well affect 
to the preſent conſtitution) and that of the hiſto. 
rian, that he loved to hear dr. Preſton preach, 
becauſe he ſpake ſo ſolidly, as if he knew Gods 
201ʃl.— To which I add a paſſage from the mouth 
of one preſent thereat. 

The goldſmiths of London had (and in due 
time may have) a cuſtom once a year to weigh 
gold in the Star-Chamber, in the preſence of \ 
privy-council and the king's attorney. This ſo— 
lemn weighing by a word of art they call the pix, 
and make uſe of fo exact ſcales therein, that the 
maſter of the company affirmed, that they would 
turn with the two hundredth part of a grain. J 
ſhould be loth (ſaid the attorney Noy, ſtanding by) 
that all my actions ſhould be weighed in thoſe ſcales; 
with whom all men concur that know themſelves: 
and this was the firſt evidence of his parts, and 
the occaſion of his reputation. Three graſiers 
at a fair had left their money with their hoſteſs 
while they went to market; —one of them calls for 
the money, and runs away ;—the other two come 
upon the woman, and ſue her for delivering that 
which ſhe had received from the three, before the 
three came and demanded it. The cauſe went a- 
gainſt the woman, and judgment was ready to be 
pronounced; when mr, Noy being a ſtranger, 
wiſheth her to give him a fee, becauſe he could not 


plead elſe; and then moves in arreſt of judge- 
ment, 


0 
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ment, that he was retained by the defendant, Char. 1. 
and that the caſe was this: The defendant had 
received the money of the three together, and 
confeſſeth, was not to deliver it until the ſame 

three demanded it; and therefore the money is 

ready, let the three men come, and it ſhall be 

paid: a motion which altered the whole proceed- 

ing. Of which, when J hear ſome ſay it was ob- 

vious, I remember that when Columbus diſco- 

vered America, every one ſaid it was eaſie: and 

he one day told a company at table where he was, 

that he could do a ſtranger thing than that diſco- 

very; he would make an egg ſtand an end on a 

plain table : the ſpeculatives were at a loſs how it 

ſhould be done ;—he knocks the egg upon the 

end, and it ſtands: Oh ! was that all, they cry- 

ed; yes (faith he) this is all! and you ſee how 

hard a thing it is to conceive a thing in the idea, 
which it's nothing to apprehend in the perform- | 
ance. I need ſay no more of this gentleman, 
but that ſergeant Maynard will ſay to this hour, 

he roſe mainly at firſt by being looked upon as 

Mr, Noy's favourite, 


— — 
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| T IE methods of this gentleman's advance- Lloyd. 
| ment exactly parallel thoſe of his countrey- 
man Sir Thomas Wentworth : both had the ſame 
| foundation of wealth and honour to build on; 
e | both 
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portion of ſhips to ſecure him in England, on 


vernment) that fir R. Weſton made it his buſineſs 
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Char. 1-both had ſolid and ſtrong parts to act by; both 
ry began with popularity in the countrey, proceed. 


ed with activity in parliament ;— accompliſhed 
themſelves with correſpondence all over the nat. 
on: both eminent upon the bench; both hoſyi. 
table at home; both bountiful to lecturers; both 
well ſkilled in, and ſtedfaſt to the great point 
of Prerogative and Liberty.—For the laſt where. 
of; they were ſo bold (as ſure either by carrying 
the cauſe to oblige the people to themſelves, or 
by ſuffering for it to enrage them againſt the go. 


to take off the one, and my lord of Canterbury 
the other; which they did with ſuch fſucceſ,, 
that as my lord Wentworth became a great fay. 
ourite, ſo the lord Savile was an eminent coun- 
ſellor; only finding that his young neighbour 
had got the ſtart of him, he kept to one of his 
popular principles always, viz. a reſtleſs impe- 
tuoſity towards papiſts, againſt whom he made 
himſelf famous ; 1. For a diſputation procured 
by him in Drury-lane (whither he brought biſhop 
Uſher under the notion of a countrey parſon; 
when the jeſuites cryed, There was more Learning 
iu that Parſon, than in all the men in England.) 
2. For a project offered by him in Parliameni.— 
For when they taking advantage of king Charles 
his' wants, profered to maintain five thouſand 
men to ſerve his majeſty in Ireland, and a pro- 
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condition of the free exerciſe of their religion 
fir John interpoſed, That if the King were pleaſed 
but to call on the Recuſants to pay thirds (legal 


due to the Crown, it would prove a way mort 
 effeftual 
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effedual, and leſs offenſive, 10 raiſe a maſs of money: Char. 1, 
it being but juſt that they who were ſo rich and fre. 
to purchaſe new Priviledges, ſhould firft pay their 
old Penalties. When I read of a lord Savile 
going privately to Scotland, 1639. ſubſcribing 
to a petition, with other moderate lords, as they 
called them, containing the very ſenſe of the fac- 
tion (inſomuch that it is obſerved, the city-peti- 
tion and theirs were couched in the ſame words) 
yet going to Oxford, and after all, being fo tur- 
bulent there, that his majeſty was fain to ſend him 
ond ſea, where his majeſty writes with his own 
hand, he doubts he will rather exchange his villany, 
than end it; I am almoſt of that wiſe mans mind, 
that there were no leſs than 17 particular deſigns 
ſet on foot by the promotion of the late troubles; ' 
whereof though moſt, yet not all were carried on 
in Weſtminſter :—or to enforce ſomething more 
ſolid ; that a king ſhould fay as the Italian doth, 
if my ſubjeft deceives me once, God forgive bim; if 
a ſecond time, God forgive me; and the rather, be- 
cauſe it's fatal for majeſty to err twice. 
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In | 3 
: Strong conſtitution made his parts, a ſtrict Lloyd. 
ed education improved them; unwearied was 


bi induſtry, unexpreſſible his capacity: he ne- 
r ver faw the book of worth he read not, he never 
al forgot what he read: he never loſt the uſe of 

P 2 what 
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Char. 1. what he remembered: every thing he heard or 
Ay ſaw was his own; and what was his own, he knew 
how to ule to the utmoſt : his extraction beino 
gentile, his ſoul large and noble, his preſence 
and carriage comely and ſtately ; his learning 
copious, his judgment ſtayed, his apprehenſion 
clear and ſearching, his expreſſion lively and ef. 
fectual, his elocution flowing and majeſtick; his 
proctorſhip, when he gave the lord chancellour 
Egerton ſo much ſatisfaction in treating the Spa. 
niſh ambaſſador at an act in Cambridge, that 
thenceforward he reſolved on his preferment, 
1612, diſcovered him a perſon above his place; 
and his lectures to his pupils, above his prefer- 
ment. Biſhop Vaughan firſt admitted him to 
his family, and then to his boſom ; there his 
ſtrong ſermons, his exact government (under my 
lord) his plentiful obſervation, his numerous ac- 
quaintance, made him my lord chancellor Eger- 
ton's friend, rather than his ſervant ; his familiar, 
rather than his chaplain. Never was there a more 
communicative maſter to inſtruct, than my lord 
Elſemere ; never a more capable ſcholar to learn 
than Dr. Williams, who had inſtilled to him all 
neceſſary ſtate-maxims while his old maſter lived, 
and had bequeathed to him four excellent * books, 
when his maſter was dead: theſe four books he 
preſented to K. James the very ſame time that 
he offered himſelf to the duke of Buckingham. 
The excellent prince obſerved him as much for IM | 
the firſt gift, as the noble duke did for the ſecond: IF | 
the king and duke made him their own, who they W 
| 

l 


ſaw had made that excellent book his. Willing 
Was 

* 1. Of the prerogative royal. 2. Priviledges of parlia- 
ment. 3. The proceedings in chancery. 4. The power of tis 
ſtar-chamber. 
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was king James to advance clergy-men, and glad Char. 1. 
to meet with men capable of advancement. His 


two ſermons at court made him dean of Weſt- 
minſter ; his exact ſtate of the earl of Somer- 
ſet's caſe made him capable of, and the KING'S 
inclination to truſt his conſcience in a divine's 
hand ſettled him in the lord keepers place 
aFually, only for three years to pleaſe the people 
(who were offended with his years, now but 34, 
and his calling a divine :) but de/ignedly for ever 
to ſerve his majeſty. The lawyers deſpiſed him 
at firſt, but the judges admired him at laſt : and 
one of them ſaid, * That never any man ap- 
« prehended a caſe ſo clearly, took in all the 
« Jaw, reaſon, and other circumſtances more 
« punctually, recollected the various debates 
« more faithfully, ſummed it up more com- 
«* pendiouſly, and concluded more judiciouſly 
and diſcreetly.” For many of them might 
have read more than he, but none digeſted E. 
they read more ſolidly, none diſpoſed of their 
reading more methodically, none therefore com- 
manded it more readily. He demurred ſeveral 
orders, as that of my lord chancellor's pardon, 
the earl marſhal's patent, &c. to let his majeſty 
ſee his judgment; yet paſſed them to let him ſee 
his obedience : he would queſtion the duke's or- 
der ſometimes diſcreetly, to let him know he un- 
derſtood himſelf ; yet he would yield handſomly, 
to let him ſee he underſtood him : and indeed 
he had the admirable faculty of making every 
one of his actions carry prudence in the perfor- 
mance. Neceſſary it was, for one of his years 
and place to keep his diſtance, and avoid con- 
tempt ; yet fatal was it to him to do ſo, and in- 
1 cur 
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Char. 1.cur envy.---Well underſtood he the intereſt of all 
This places, and reſolutely he maintained them, 


What ? faith he, ſhall the liberties of Weſtminſter 
be infringed, when tbe chief favourite 1s Steward, 
and the lord keeper dean, and I the contemptible 
man that muſt be trampled on ? When he was in 
trouble, what paſſion, what inſinuation, what 
condeſcention hath he at command? when pe- 
titioned to, how quickly he looked through men 
and buſineſs ? how exactly would he judge, and 
how reſolutely conclude, without an immediate 
intimation from his majeſty or the duke ! Many 
eyes were upon him, and as many eyes were kept 
by him upon others; being very watchful on all 
occaſions to accommodate all emergencies, and 
meet with all humors---alwayes keeping men in 
dependance on the duke, according to this inti- 
mation of his.---Caba! 287, Let bim hold it, but 
by your lordſbips favour, not his own power. A 
good way, had he been conſtant to it, the neglect 
whereof undid him; for deſigning the promo- 
tion of doctor Price to the arch-biſhoprick of 
Armagh, he moved it to the duke, who told 
him it was diſpoſed of to doctor Uſher. Where- 
upon he went his own way to advance that man, 
and overthrew himſelf : for then his lord let him 
feel what he had threatened my lord Bacon when 
he advanced him ; That if he did not owe his pre- 
erment alwayes to bis favour, he ſhould owe his 
Fall to his frown. The peremptorineſs of his judge- 
ment rendered him adious; his compliance with 
Briſtol, /u/peZed; and his ſermon at king James 
his funeral [his tryal rather than his preferment] 
obnoxious. His ſpirit was great to ac, and too 
great to ſuffer. It was prudence to execute » 
| 7 
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decrees againſt all oppoſition while in power: it Char. 1. 
was not ſo, to bear up his miſcarriages againſt all gay 


authority while in diſgrace. A ſanguine com- 

lexion, with its reſolutions, do well in purſuit 
of ſucceſs : phlegm and its patience do better in 
4 retreat from miſcarriages. This he wanted, 
when [it may be, thinking fear was the paſſion 
of king Charles his government as well as king 
James] he ſeconded his eaſie fall with loud and 
open diſcontents, and thoſe diſcontents with a 
chargeable defence of his ſervants that were to 
juſtify them, and all with that unſafe popularity, 
invidious pomp, and cloſe irregularity, that laid 
him open to too many active perſons that watched 
him: whether his ſtanding out againſt authority 
to the perplexing of the government in the Star- 
chamber in thoſe troubleſom times ; his enter- 
tainment and favour for the diſcontented and non- 
conformiſts ; his motions for reformation and al- 
teration in twelve things; his haſty and unlucky 
proteſtation in behalf of the biſhops, and fol- 
lowing actions in England and Wales, where it's 
all mens wonder to hear of his meruit ſub parlia- 
mento, had thoſe private grounds and reaſons, 
that if the biſhop could have ſpoke with the 
king but half an hour, he ſaid, would have ſa- 
tisfied him, the king of kings only knoweth, to 
whom he hath given, I hope, a better account 
than any hiſtorian of his time hath given for him. 

But I underſtand better his private inclina- 
tions, than his publick actions; the motions of 
his nature, than thoſe of his er; the conduct 
of the one being not more reſerved and ſuſpitious, 
than the effects of the other manifeſt, and noble : 
for not to mention his libraries erected at St. 
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Char, 1. John's and Weſtminſter, his chappel in Lincoln. 
— College; the repairs of his collegiate church: 


his penſions to ſcholars more numerous than all 
the biſhops and noble-mens beſides his rent. 
charges on all the benefices in his gift as lord 
keeper, or biſhop of Lincoln, to maintain hope. 
ful youth, according to the ſtatute in that caſe 
provided. Take this remarkable inſtance of his 
munificence ; that when Du Moulin came over, 
he calleth his chaplain, now the R. R. father in 
God, John lord biſhop of Coventry and Lich- 
field, and telleth him, he doubted the good man 
was low, wiſhing him to repair to him with ſome 
money, and his reſpects, with aſſurance that he 
would wait upon him himſelf at the firſt leiſure.— 
The excellent doctor rejoyneth, that he could 
carry him no leſs than twenty pounds; the noble 
biſhop replyeth, he named not the ſum, to ſound 
kis chaplains mind ;—adding, that twenty pounds 
was neither fit for him to give, nor for the reve- 
rend forreigner to receive. Carry him, ſaid he 

an hundred pounds. | 
He is libelled by common fame for unchaſte, 
though thoſe that underſtood the privacies and 
caſualties of his infancy, report him but one de- 
greed removed from a Miſogyniſt, though to 
palliate his infirmities ; he was moſt compleat in 
courtly addreſſes : the converſableneſs of this bi- 
ſhop with women conſiſted chiefly (if not only) 
in his treatments of great ladies and perſons of 
honour, wherein he did perſonate the compleat- 
neſs of courteſie to that ſex; otherwiſe a woman 
was ſeldom ſeen in his houſe, which therefore had 
always more of magnificence than neatneſs, ſome- 
times defective in the punctilio's and _— of 
ain- 
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daintineſs, lying lower than maſculine cognizance, Char. 1. 
and as level for a womans eye to eſpy, as calle wg 
for her hands to amend. ks 
He ſuffered for conniving at puritans, out of 
hatred to biſhop Laud; and for favouring pa- 
piſts, out of love to them :—yet whatever he of- 
fered king' James (when the match went on in 
Spain) as a councellour, or whatever he did him- 
ſelf as a ſtates-man ; ſuch kindneſs he had for 
our liturgy, that he tranſlated it at his own coſt 
into Spaniſh, and uſed it in the vi/zation of Mel- 
vin when ſick, to his own peril, in the Tower; 
and ſuch reſolution for epiſcopacy, that his late 
majeſty of bleſſed memory ſaid once to him ; my 
lord, I commend you, that you are no whit daunted 
with all diſaſters, but are zealous in defending your 
order, —Pleaſe it your majeſty, replyed the arch- 
biſhop, I am @ true Welſh-man, and they are ob- 
ſerved never to run away till their general firſt for- 
ſakes them—No fear of my flinching, while your 
majeſty doth countenance our cauſe. 
His extraction was gentile and ancient, as 
appeared from his anceſtors eſtate ; which was 
more than he could purchaſe without borrowing, 
when at once lord keeper, biſhop of Lincoln, 
and dean of Weſtminſter. His mind great and 
reſolute, infomuch that he controuled all other 
advices to his laſt, to his loſs in Wales :—and 
daunted fir John Cook, as you may ſee in his 
character to his honour in England. 
His warineſs hath theſe arguments: 1. That 
he would not ſend the ſeal to the king but under 
lock and key. 2. That being to depute one to 
attend in his place at the coronation, he would 
not name his adverſary, biſhop of Laud, to Era: 
: tine 
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Char. 1. tifie him; nor yet any other, to diſpleaſe the 
Ly I king; but took a middle way, and preſented his 
majeſty a liſt of the prebendaries, to avoid any 
exception, referring the election to his majeſty 
himſelf. 3. That he propoſed a partial refor. 
mation of our church to the parliament, to pre. 


Lloyd. 


Obſervations on the Life 


vent an utter extirpation by it. 4. That he ex. 
ſed others to the cenſure of the parliament 
1625. to ſave himſelf. 5. That he anſwered to 
ſeveral examinations without any the leaſt advan- 
taken by his antagoniſt. This character of 

his I think very exact: that his head was a well. 
fitted treaſury, and his tongue the fair key to un- 
lock it: that he had as great a memory as could 
be reconciled with ſo good a judgement : that ſo 
quick his parts, that others ſtudy went not be- 
yond his nature; and their deſigned and forelaid 
rformances, went not beyond his ſudden and 
ready accommodations : only he was very open, 
and too free in diſcourſe, diſdaining to lye at a 
cloſe guard, as confident of the length and 


ſtrength of his weapon. | | 


— 


Osſervations on the Life of Sir 
Iſaac Wake. 


THIS honourable perſon whom I look upon 

at Oxford, in the ſame capacity and fortune 
that fir Robert Naunton and fir Francis Nether- 
ſole were in at Cambridge. He was born in 
Northampton-ſhire, (his father Arthur Wake be 


ing 
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ing parſon of Billing, maſter of the hoſpital of Char. 1. 
St. Johns in Northampton, and canon of Chriſts- ww 
Church) bred fellow of Merton Colledge in Ox- 
ford, protector and orator of that univerſity, 
whence he was admitted ſecretary to fir Dudly 
Carleton ſecretary of ſtate, 'and afterward advan- 
ced into the King's ſervice, and by his maſter 
the duke of Buckingham, employed embaſ- 
ſadour to Venice, where he neglected his own in- 
tereſt to attend his majeſties employment; the 
reaſon that he dyed rich onely 1n the juſt con- 
ſcience of his worth, and the repute of his merit. 
Coming from Venice, he was appointed lieger of 
France, and deſigned ſecretary of ſtate, had not 
death prevented him at Paris; being accom- 
pliſhed with all qualifications requiſite for pub- 
lick employment, learning, languages, experi- 
ence, abilities, and what not ? 

King CHARLES hearing of his death, com- 
manded his corps to be decently brought from 
Paris into England, allowing the expences of his 
funeral, and enjoyning his neereſt relations to at- 
tend the performance thereof. Theſe accord- 
ingly met his body at Bulloign in France, and 
jaw it ſolemnly conveyed into England, where it 
was interred in the chappel of the caſtle of Do- 
ver. His REAN PLATONICUS, or his © 
Latine account of king James his ſix dayes ſtay 
at Oxford, ſpeaks his learning ; and his inſtruc- 
tions for travel, his experience. He obſerving 
his predeceſſors failings, retrenching his expen- 
ces, ſatisfying himſelf with a repute of nobleneſs, 
while in his way to preferment; and others with 
the expectation of his bounty. When — 
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Char. 1. he ſeemed liberal, that he might not be deſpiſe 
abroad; but he was neer, that he might not be 


odious at home. His prodigality it may be might 
have ſatisfied the curioſity of a few ſtrangers, 
while he incurred the diſpleaſure of all his friends. 
Beſides, a cloſe and wary man may be bountiful 
at his pleaſure, but the munificent cannot be ſo 
calily ſparing; for if his occaſions or fortunes 
check his profuſeneſs, all his gallantry is in his 
firſt action of good huſbandry. Caution in ex- 
pences, if it be a vice, is one of thoſe, faith the 
Italian, that never diſinherited a man. Nay, of 
the two, ſaith Machiavel, it's more diſcretion to 
held the ſtyle of miſerable, which begets an infamy 
without hatred, than to defire that of liberal, 
which being maintained by neceſſitous courſes, pro- 
cures an infamy with hatred. As never did ſtateſ- 
man a brave action that /eemed illiberal, ſo never 
did he any ſuch that was not ſo: yet four thing 
our knight ſpared no coſt in: 1. intelligence; he 
could afford (he ſaid) a golden key for the pope's ca- 
binet. 2. Books ;—his ſtudy was his eſtate. 

In watching the Spaniards, ſaying, the Indies will 
pay for this, And 4. Entertaining knowing men 
often; applauding the emperour's maxim, at he 
had rather go fifty miles to hear a wiſe man, than 
ve to ſee a fair city. And this he was eminent 
for ; that he ſaw nothing remarkable in foreign 
parts, that he applyed not to his own countrey : 
fir Henry Wotton being not more curious in 
picking up ſmall rarities to pleaſure particular 
perſons, than fir Iſaac Wake was induſtrious to 
obſerve any uſeful invention that might improve 


the publick good. 
Cbſer - 
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Obſervations on the Life of the Lord 
Cottington. 


SIR Francis Cottington being bred, when a Lloyd. 


youth, under ſir Stafford, lived ſo long 
in Spain, till he made the garb and gravity of 
that nation become his, and become him too. He 
raiſed himſelf by his natural ſtrength, without 
any artificial advantage ; having his parts above 
his learning, his experience above his parts, his 
induſtry above his experience, and (ſome will 
ſay) his ſucceſs above all: ſo that at laſt he be- 
| came chancellor of the exchequer, baron of Han- 
worth in Middleſex, conſtable of the tower, 
1640. and (upon the reſignation of doctor Juxon) 
lord treaſurer of England, gaining alſo a very 
oreat eſtate. 

Very reſerved he was in his temper, and very 
ſlow in his proceedings ; ſticking to ſome private 
principles in both, and aiming at certain rules in 
all things :—a temper that indeared him as much 
to his maſter, prince Charles his perſon, as his 
integrity did to his ſervice ;—nor to his ſervice 
only, but to that of the whole nation; in the 
merchandize whereof he was well verſed; to 
the trade whereof he was very ſerviceable ma- 
ny ways : but eminently, in that he negotiated, 
that the Spaniſh treaſure which was uſed to be 
ſent to Flanders by the way of Genoa, might be 
ſent in Engliſh bottoms, which exceedingly en- 


nched England for the time; and had it conti- 
„ nued, 
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Char. 1. nued, had made her the greateſt bank and mart 

2 or gold and ſilver of any common-wealth in Eu- 

rope. 

"i the advantage of his education, the 
different nations and factions that he had to deal 
with, the direct oppoſition of enemies, the trea- 
chery of friends, the contracts of ſtateſmen, the 
variety and force of experience from the diſtin& 
knowledge of the natures of the people of ſeveral 
countreys, of their chief miniſters of ſtate, with 
their intrigues of government, made him ſo ex- 
pert, that the earl of Briſtol and ſir Walter Aſton 
could do nothing without him; and he only could 

| finiſh that treaty, which they had for many years 
| ſpun out. 

Men take ſeveral ways to the ends they pro- 
poſe themſelves. Some, that of confidence ; others, 
that of reſpect and caution, &c. when indeed the 
main buſineſs is, to uit our ſelves with our own 
times ; which this lord did, and no man better, 
until looking into the depths of the late faction, 
he declared at the council-table, 1639. that by 
aimed at the ruine of church and ſtate. And view- 
ing the ſtate of the kingdom, he adviſed ; that 
leagues might be made abroad; and, that in this 
inevitable neceſſity, all ways to raiſe money ſhould 
be uſed that were lawful. Wherefore he was one 
of thoſe few. excluded the indempnity by the 
faction, and had the honour to dye baniſhed for 
the beſt cauſe and maſter, in thoſe foreign coun- 
tries; where he ſuffered as nobly for the crown 
of England in his later dayes, as he had acted 
honourably for it in his former. When he never 

came off better than in ſatisfying the ä 
| about 


ef the Lord Cottington. 


about toleration, reducing the whole of that af- Char. 3. 


fair to theſe two maxims: 

1. That conſciences were not to be forced, 
but to be won and reduced by the evidence of 
truth, with the aid of reaſon, and in the uſe of all 
good means of inſtruction and perſwaſion. 

2. That. the cauſes of conſciences, wherein 
they exceed their bounds, and grow to matter of 
faction, loſe their nature: and that ſoveraign 
princes ought diſtinctly to puniſh thoſe foul prac- 
tices, though overlaid with the fairer pretences 
of conſcience and religion. | 

One of his maxims for treaty I think remarka- 
ble, viz. That kingdoms are more ſubjett to fear 
than hope : and that it's ſafer working upon them 
by a power that may awe the one, than by advan- 
tages that may excite the other.—Since it's ano- 
ther rule, that ſtates have no affections but inte- 
reſt; and that all kindneſs and cwility in thoſe 
caſes are out over/ight and weakneſs. 

Another of his rules for life I judge uſeful, 
viz. That ſince no man is abſolute in all points, 
and ſince men are more naturally enclined out of 
envy to obſerve mens infirmities, than out of inge- 
mity to acknowledge their merit; —he diſcove- 
reth his abilities moſt, that leaſt diſcovereth him- 
ſelf. To which I may add another, viz. That it 
is not onely our known duty, but our viſible ad- 
vantage, to aſcribe our moſt eminent performan- 
ces to providence, ſince it not only takes off the 
edge of envy, but improves the reaſon of admi- 
tation. None being leſs maliced, or more ap- 
plauded than he, who is thought rather happy 
than able; bleſſed, than active; and fortunate, 


than cunning. 
Though 
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Char. 1. Though yet all the caution of his life could 


Ly IVnot avoid the envy of his advancement from ſo 
mean a beginning to ſo great honours, —notwith. 
ſtanding that 1t 1s no diſparagement to any to give 


Lloyd. 


lace to freſh nobility, who aſcend the ſame ſteps 
with thoſe before them. New being only a term, 
ſaith one, only reſpecting us, not the world; for 
what is, was before us, and will be when we are 
no more : and indeed this perſonage conſidering 
the vanity and inconſtancy of common applauſe 
or affronts, improved the one, and checked the 
other, by a conſtant neglect of both. 


Obſervations on the Life of Sir 
Dudly Careleton, 


IR Dudly Careleton was born in Oxford-ſhire, 


bred in Chriſts-Church in Oxford under dr. 


King, and afterwards in relation of ſecretary to 
fir Ralph Winwood in the low-countreys, where 
he was very active, when king James reſigned 
the cautionary towns to the ſtates. Here he ad- 
ded ſo great experience to his former learning, 
that afterwards our king employed him for twen- 
ty years together ambaſſador in Venice, Savoy, 
and the United Provinces; Anne Gerard his la- 
dy (co-heir to George Gerard eſquire) accompa- 
nying him in all his travels, as is expreſſed in her 
epitaph in Weſtminſter-Abbey. He was by K. 
Charles the firſt, to balance the duke of Bucking- 
ham's enemies in the houſe of peers, wor ” 
or 


e 
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lord Mandevil now earl of Mancheſter, and the Char. 1. 
lord Grandiſon, created baron of Imbercourt i 


Surry, and afterwards viſcount Dorcheſter, mar- 
rying for his ſecond wite the daughter of fir 
Henry Glenham, the relict of Paul, viſcount 
Banning, who ſurvivect him. He ſucceeded the 
lord Conway, (when preterred preſident to the 
council, in the ſecretary ſhip of itate, being 
ſworn at YYhite-Hall, December 14. 1628, and 
dying without iſſue, Anno Dom. 163—much ado 
he had to remove a ſtate· jealouſie that was upon 
him ; that he inſiſted oh the reſtitution, of ſome 
towns in Cleves and Juliers, to gratifie the Spa- 
niards at that time in treaty with us: more to re- 
move a church; jealouſie, that in negotiating an 
accommodation in religion, he deſigned the un- 
dermining of the remonſtrants then in ſo much 
power there: in which matter he was at a loſs, 
whether his majeſty ſhould interpoſe by letter or 
meſſage : the — he ſaid was moſt effectual, 
but the latter leſs ſubject to miſconſtruction, con- 
lidering Barnevel's intereſt in the ſtate—but he 
had a chaplain, one mr. Hales, that kept this 
controverſie even on the one hand, while he ba- 
lanced the ſtate- intereſt on the other; equally 
careful that the United Provinces ſhould not be 
over-run by the armies of Spain, and that they 
ſhould not be ſwallowed up by the protection of 
France, | 

Watchful was his eye there over the Weft- India 
Company ; Diligent bis carriage upon any accom- 
modations from Spain; which he apprehended 
always as a deſign to diſtract that people then in 
regard of their unſetledneſs, but too apt upon 
any diſpute to fall into faction: Great his induſtry 

VOL. II Q in 
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Char, 1. in reconciling fir Horace Vere and ſir Edward 

WAL Cecil for the honour of the Engliſh nation, and 
the advancement of the common ſervice ; fin. 
cere his ſervices to the prince elector, and his 
lady. 

Exact his rules of traffique and commerce, 
and dexterous his arts of keeping the ſtates from 
new alliances, notwithſtanding our likely mar. 
riage-treaty with Spain, eſpecially ſince the prince 
of Orange bluntly (after his manner) aſked, 9y 
at” il voſire Marriage ?—And indeed he be. 
haved himſelf in all employments ſo well becom. 
ing a man that underſtood ſo many languages, 
that was ſo well verſed in antient and modern 
hiſtory, that had compoſed ſo many choice 
pieces of politicks, that was ſo well ſeen in the 
moſt practical mathematicks; and added to theſe a 
graceful and charming look, a gentle and a ſweet 
elocution; that notwithſtanding his, and his 
brother biſhop Carleton's rigidneſs in ſome 
points, kept him to his dying-day in great fa- 
vour and moſt eminent ſervice; and failing in 
nothing but his French embaſly, becauſe there 
he had to do with women. Leaving behinde 
him this obſervation ; That new Common-wealth: 
are hardly drawn to a certain reſolution ; as uli 
knowing not how to determine, and remaining ont) 
in ſuſpence, take ordinarily that courſe rather which 
they are forced to, than what they might chooſe fit 
themſelves. —And this eminent ſervice when be 
aſſiſted the earl of Holland in France, viz That 
he pacified the high difference there, upon which 
the revolt of the Hugonots depended, and put 
real reſolution in king Lewis to advance againſt WI u 


the Valtoline and Spain by the advantage of the a 
league 
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league with England: proceeding upon this Char. x, 
maxim with that king; They that have reſpect i.. 
few things, are eaſily miſied.. | 
I had almoſt forgot, how this lord finding that 
want of treaſure at home, was the ground of our 
unſucceſsful and deſpicableneſs abroad; and that 
Principe ſenza quatrius e come un muro ſenza crole 
da tulls ſcompiſſiato; that a prince without money 
is like a wall without a Croſs, for every one to 
draw upon ; did mention the exciſe in the parlia- 
ment-houſe, and in no ill meaning neither, and 
was violently cryed to the bar: and though a 
rſon of that eminence, as being then a privy- 
councellor, and principal ſecretary of ſtate, he / 


„ 


8 

ebhhardly eſcaped being committed to the tower :— 
e ſo odious was that Dateb Devil (as they called 
it) in the excellent king Charles, which was 
t raiſed by the beloved parliament, with many 
more that were conjured up in three or four years, 
e but not likely to be laid in three or fourſcore. 


Living in thoſe times when weak men imagi- 
ned to themſelves fome unknown bliſs from un- 
tried governments, and conſidering that alterati- 
ons countervail not their own dangers, and as 
they bring little good to any, ſo they bring leaſt 


of all to thoſe that firſt promoted them; this 
bord refuſed to be the mouth of the zealous mul- 
6 WW titude (whoſe rage could neither be well oppoſed, 
vor joined with) whom a pardon or compliance 


might bring off, leaving their demagogues to 
compound for their folly with their ruine; chooſ- 
ing rather to be patient, than active, and appear 
weak, than be troubleſom; and once reſolved 
upon an exact ſurvey of circumſtances for power 
againſt the faults of it on the one hand, and the 
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Char. 1. affronts of it on the other, he gained the eſteem 

L— of all parties by his fidelity to his own. I am 
much taken with his plain ſaying, which I find | 
of late printed ; There wil! be miſtakes in Divinity 
while men preach, aud errors in Government whit, il 
ſuch govern : and more with his method of pro- 
ceeding in his affairs, whereof he Jaid firſt an 
idea in his own mind, and then improved it by | 
debate; the reſult whereof was uſually ſo com- | 
pleat, as ſhewed the vaſt difference between the | 
ſhallow conception of one man, and the deep 
judgment of many. 


— * —_—_—— —_ * 
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Obſervations on the Faun of Sir 
Richard, and Sir Jerome Weſton, 
Earls of Portland. 


IR Richard Weſton in his youth impaired 
his eſtate, to improve himſelf with publick 
accompliſhment, but came off both a ſaver and 
a gainer at the laſt, when made chancellor of the 
exchequer, and afterwards (upon the remove of 
the earl of Marlborough) July rg. in the fourth 
of king Charles, lord treaſurer of England. 
His activity in parliament made him conſider- 
able at court, none fitter to ſerve a prince than 
he who commands the humor of the people. 
Indeed where ever he was, he diſcovered him- 
ſelf able and faithful. 1. In his foreign employ- 


ments, his judgement was ſearching, and m 
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BB :dmirable, he being the firſt that ſmelt out the Char. 1. 
intentions againſt the palatinate; which were Cyag 
chen in brewing, and maſhed with much art. 
In his domeſtick charge, his artifice was ſingular, 
both in a faithful improvement of the incomes, 
and a diſcreet moderation of the expences in his 
maſters revenues. In his aſpect, there was a 
mixture of authority and modeſty ; in his appre- 
henſions, quickneſs and ſolidity; in his port and 
train, a ſuitable dignity and correſpondence, 
with little noiſe and outward form : an enemy 
to complements, yet very courteous : no flatterer, 
yet of great power: irreconcileable to frothy 
formality, yet maintaining a due regard to his 
perſon and place. A great ſcholar he was, and 
yet a great ſtateſ- man; of various erudition, and 
as large obſervation.—He ſecured himſelf much 
by alliances with the beſt nobility, more by the 
love, and (what is more) the eſteem of a con- 
ſtant king; it being one of the wonders of that 
time, that my lord of Canterbury and he, who 
were at ſo much diſtance from one another, ſhould 
be ſo inward with their ſovereign, but that 
that excellent prince meaſured not his effections 
to his dependants ſo much by a particular inter- 
eſt, as by a publick ſerviceableneſs.— The ne- 
ceſſicy of the exchequer put him upon ſome ways 
of ſupply that diſpleaſed the rabble; though his 
three particular cares, viz. The paying of the 
navy, the ſatisfying of the city, and the queen 
of Bohemia's ſupply (three things he was very 
much intent upon while treaſurer) obliged the 
wiſer fort of men. I know nothing he was de- 
ſective in, being careful (to uſe his own words) 
to perform all duties, with obedience to his Mejej- 
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Char. 1. , reſpe# to the Duke, and juſtice to the purticular 
parties concerned ;—but that he had ſo much of 

his maſter's love, and ſo little of his patience, 
being grated (as all ſtateſmen are that have to do 
with various intereſts and humours) between a 
ſtrong inclination of ſatisfying every man, and 
the impoſſibility of pleaſing all : conſidering the 
importunities of perſons and affairs, a little im- 
patience muſt needs fall“ upon your lordſhip 
(writes fir Harry Wotton to him) unleſs you 
tc had been cut out of a rock of diamonds, eſpe- 
& cially having been before ſo converſant with 
« liberal ſtudies, and with the freedom of your 
„ own mind. 

In his time was the great queſtion agitated; 
Whether a Prince ſhould aim at the fear, or the love 
of his people? — Although no prince did more to 
oblige his people, than the excellent king Charles 
the 1. yet was thereno prince ever more adviled to 
awe them : for this lord, and many more, who 
looked upon over-much indulgence as the greateſt 
cruelty, conſidering that men love at their own plea- 
ſure, and to ſerve their own turn, and that their 
fear depends upon the princes pleaſure, were of 
opinion; that every wiſe prince ought to ground 
upon that which is of himſelf, and not upon that 
which is of another: government being ſet up in 
the world, rather to truſt its own power, than 
ſtand upon others courteſie. 

Beſides, two things the vulgar are taken with: 
1. Appearance. 2. The event of things; which 
if ſucceſsful, gains both their love and reverence. 
Neither was the father more exact in his maxims 
than the ſon in his, of whoſe many infallible 
principles this was one; That it was the ſaft} 
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way for the King's Majeſty to proceed upon a Declar- Char. 1. 
ation, that the Faction at Weſtminſter was no Par 


lament, upon his own and his moſt loyal Lords and 
Commons removal io Oxford. And this another; 
That provided the Gentry and Clergy were well prin- 
tipled, and His Majeſty tbat now is had a conſtant 
correſpondence with the moſt eminent of them, it 
was our Intereſt to promote his Majeſties grandeur 
abroad, and fit ſtill at home, until the Faction might 
be ſo ſecure as to divide——and his majeſties in- 
tereſt became ſo conſpicuous by the principles 
that were kept up at home, and the ſtate that 
was born abroad, as to command all. And 
really his little ſaying hath much in it; He that 
will ſee what ſhall be, let him confider what hath 
been: for there are the ſame deſires, humours, 
and intereſt in every age, that were before it : 
ſo that as Machiavel oblerveth, it is very eaſie 
for him, that with diligence examineth *<* paſt 
ee occurrences, to ſerve himſelf of thoſe remedies 
« which were in uſe among the ancients ; or if 
« they fail, to deviſe what is moſt like them. 


mn 
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08/ervations on the Life of William 
Earl of Pembrook. 
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E was an ancient gentleman of good repute, Lloyd. 


and therefore well eſteemed ; a proper per- 
lon, well ſet, and of graceful deportment, and 
therefore well beloved of king James and queen 


Anne: his inclination was as generous as his ex- 
Q 4 traction, 


. ——- XR 


— __ 
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Char. 1. traction, and manners ancient as his family, 
one of his anceſtors is renowned, for that he 
would condeſcend to deliver his embaſſies in no 
language but Welch; and he is commended for 
that he would comply with no cuſtoms in his 
converſe but the old Engliſh, though his con- 
temporaries make that his defect rather than his 
ornament z proceeding from his want of travel, 
rather than his obſervance of antiquity : he ha- 
ving had only (faith the hiſtorian) the breeding 
of England, which gave him a conceited diſlike 
of foreign men, their manners * and mode; or 
* of ſuch Engliſh as profeſſed much advantage 
&« thereby: ſo that the Scots and he were ever 
&« ſeparate; and therefore he was the only old 
& courtier that kept cloſe to the commonalty, 
and they to him, though never ſuſpected by 
either of his ſovereigns; not becauſe he was rot 
over-furniſhed with abilities (as that pen inſinu- 
ates) to be more than loyal, but becauſe he had 
too much integrity to be lels. Being munificent 
and childleſs, the univerſity of Oxford hoped to 
be his executor, and Pembrook-Colledge his 
heir. Pembrook-Colledge, I ſay, called ſo not 
only in reſpect 2, but allo in expectation from 
him, then chancellor of the univerſity : and pro- 
bably had not our noble lord died ſuddenly ſoon 
after (according as a fortune-teller had informed 
him, whom he laughed at that very night he de- 
parted, being his birth- night) this colledge might 
have received more than a bare name from him. 
He was (faith one of his own time) the very 
« picture, and Viva Effigies of nobility ; his per- 
“ ſon rather majeſtick than elegant; his pre- 
&« ſence, whether quiet, or in motion, * of 
(e ate - 


of William Zarl of Pembrook. 


« ſtately gravity ; his mind generous, and pure- Char, 1. 
« ly heroick z often ſtout, but never difloyal : wy 


« ſo vehement an opponent of the Spaniard, as 
« when that match fell under conſideration, he 
« would ſometimes rouze to the trepidation of 
« king James, yet kept in favour ſtill; for that 
« king knew plain dealing, as a jewel in all men, 
« ſo was in a privy-councellor an ornamental du- 


« ty. An inſtance of his familiar converſe with 


« king James, was, that the king obſerving that 
« he naturally hated a frog, threw one into his 
neck; and he in requital, cauſed a pig (of an 
equal difguſt with the fame prince) to be put 
under his cloſe-ſtool : where, though it produ- 
ced no extraordinary ill effect for the preſent, 
yet after the prank had been defcanted upon, and 
worſt of interpretations made by ſome (the title 
of Jews being at that time beſtowed on the Scots) 
the king was much affected with it; and the 
more, becauſe it was done at Wilton the earls 
own houſe.— Though kings when free and ſocia- 
ble, „break out to ſprightful and facetious ex- 
«* travagancies with courtiers, yet mult they not 
«* preſume, leſt their words are interpreted, not 
* by their meaning, but others jealouſie: free 
«* ſpirits cannot be too circumſpect. And the 
* ſame true-heartedneſs commended him to king 
Charles, with whom he kept a moſt admirable 
* correſpondence, and yet ſtood the firm confi- 
* dent of the commonalty ; and that not by a 
* ſneaking cunning, but by an erect and gene- 
* rous prudence, ſuch as rendred him as unſuſ- 
* pected of ambition on the one ſide, as of fac- 
tion on the other; being generally beloved and 


* regarded, 
Olſer * 


— 


Ob ſervations on the Life of the 
Lord Conway. 


Lloyd. ED ward lord Conway ſucceeded to his father; 
martial ſkill and valour, who was under the 
earl of Leiceſter, governour of Oſtend, and twi. 
ſted therewith peaceable policy in ſtate-affairs, ſo 
that the gown and the fword met in him in moſt 
eminent proportion, and thereupon king James 
advanced him one of the principal ſecretaries of 
ſtate. For theſe his good ſervices, he was by 
him created lord Conway of Ragleigh in this 
county, and afterwards by king Charles viſcount 
Killultagh in the county of Antrim ; and laſtly, 
in the third of king Charles, viſcount Conway of 
Conway in Carnarvonſhire; England, Ireland, 
and Wales mutually embracing themſelves in his 
honours: and not long after, preſident of the 
councel. Upon the breach with Spain, king 
James and the duke of Buckingham both judged 
it very convenient to have a martial ſecretary; 
neither was there any man fitter for their turn 
than this gentleman, who was as able to direct 
them in the affairs of war abroad, as he was ready 
to be directed by them in thoſe of peace at home: 
being one of thoſe three remarkable ſervants that 
king James uſed to jeſt upon, viz. a lord trea- 
ſurer [meaning the earl of Suffolk] that could 


not caſt account, a chaplain [meaning doctor 
Pre- 
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Preſton] that could not read * prayers, and a ſe- Char. 1. 
cretary [meaning this lord] that could not write 


his name. Sir Richard Weſton beat the buſh in 
the affair of the palatinate, but fir Edward cat- 
ched the hare; his rough humour being more 
ſuitable to that buſineſs : or indeed it having 
been always more ſucceſsful to be bold, than 
wary ; to be free for all occaſions, than to be ob- 
ſtinate to ſome rules, Fortune (ſaith Machiavel) 
is a miſtriſs, that is ſooner won by thoſe that ruffle 
and force her, than by others that proceed cold- 
ly. Indeed he was charged with treachery and 
cowardize in the action againſt the Scots, 1640. 
but he came off with his honeſt animoſity, ſay- 
ing, If he might but fight their whole army, he 
would ſettle Scotland in fix months, or loſe his 
head—being in that, of my lord of Canterbury's 
opinion, who aſſured his majeſty they would not 
hold out four: a motion! that if as eaſily enter- 
tained by that gracious king as it was effectually 
purſued by the bloody uſurpers, as ſad experience 
hath taught us and them, would have prevented 
much miſchief there, more here ; eſpecially ſince 
it was that wiſe prince his judicious obſervation, 
that they and their confederates were a people 


loſt by favour, and won by puniſhment. 


Ob e 


Being not uſed to the Common- Prayer. 


Char. r. 
— 


Lloyd. 


Obſervations on the Lives of the 
Digges. 


After Leonard Digges was one of excellent 
Learning and deep judgement. His mind 
moſt inclined him to the mathematicks, and he 
was the beſt architect in that age for all manner 
of buildings, for conveniency, pleaſure, ſtate, 
ſtrength, being excellent at fortifications. Leſt 
his learning ſhould dye with him, for the pub- 
lick profit, he printed his Tectonicon, Progno- 
ſtick General, Stratiotick, about the ordering of 
an army, and other works. He flouriſhed Anno 
Dom. 1556. and dyed I believe about the reign 
of queen Elizabeth, when as in moſt growing 
times arts were drowned in action. 

Nothing elſe have I to obſerve of his name, 
fave that heredita ary learning may ſeem to run in 
the veins of his family; witneſs ſir Dudly Digges 
of Chilham-caſtle, made maſter of the — in 
the year 1636. whoſe abilities will not be forgot- 
ten, whilſt our age hath any remembrance. This 
Knight had a younger ſon, of a molt excellent 
wit, and a great judgment, fellow of All-Souls 
in Oxtord, Who in the beginning of our civil 
wars wrote ſo ſubtile and ſolid a treatiſe of the 
difference between king and parliament, that ſuch 
royaliſts who have ſince handled that controverſie, 


have written plura non plus; yea aliter rather 
than 
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than alia of that ſubject. The ſon writes down Char. 1. 
thoſe rebellions that the father countenanced : the: 
father, I ſay, who by a bold impeachment againſt 
his majeſties chief miniſter of tate, to his face, 
taught a diſcontented people to draw a bolder 
againſt his majeſty himſelt :—wherefore it was, 
that (after his undutiful prologue againſt his ma- 
jeſties prerogative in favouring his ſervants; the 

reface to more diſloyal methods againſt his right, 
in governing his people) he and fir John Elliot 
were whiſpered out of the lords houſe, when 
they were hotteſt againſt the duke, to ſpeak 
with a gentleman, and thence ſent Immediately 
by two purſevants that attended, to the Tower 
where, and in the country, this gentleman lay 
under juſt diſpleaſure, until it was thought fit 
to take off ſo dangerous a piece of boldneſs and 
eloquence upon the growing diſtempers of the 
age by favour and preferment, to a neutrality at 
leaſt, if not to the juſt meaſures of his duty. 

But our obſervtion here is this; that faction is 
one of thoſe ſins, whereof the authors repent 

moſt commonly themſelves, and their poſterities 
are always aſhamed. 


Obſer- 


AP. 
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Ol ſervations on the Life of Hir 
Thomas Ridly, Dr. LL. 


THIS knight and doctor was born at Fly in 
Cambridge-ſhire, bred firſt a ſcholar at Ea. 


ton in Buckingham-ſhire, then fellow of Kings. 


Colledge in Cambridge. He was a general ſcho- 
far in all kind of learning, efpecially in that which 
we call Melior Literatura. He afterwards was 
chancellor of Wincheſter, and vicar-general to 
the arch-biſhop of Canterbury. His memory 
will never dye, whilſt his book called The view 
of the Eccleſiaſtical Laws is living; a book of ſo 
much merit, that the common lawyers (notwith- 
ſtanding the difference betwixt the profeſſions) 
will ingenuouſly allow a due commendation to 
his learned 4.5 Sage in that ſubject : although 
it ſtartled them to hear king James was ſo affec- 
ted with it, inſomuch that ſir Edward Coke un- 
dertook from thence to prophecy the decay of the 
common-law : though in that prophecy . of his, 
others foreſaw nothing but his fall, Never book 
came out more ſeaſonably for the church than 
this; never comment came out more ſuitably, 
than mr. Gregories notes upon it: he writ ell 
and adviſed better: being good to give, better 
to manage counſel ; which he never offered till 
called, and never urged longer than it pleaſed; 


anſwering no queſtion of conſequence unleſs up- 


on emergent occaſion, without deliberation ; ob- 
ſerving 
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ſerving the deſign of people, that aſk moſt com- Char. x, 
monly to try his ſufficiency, as well as improve 
their own: however, being ſure that time is like- 
lier to increaſe than abate the weight of a reſult, 
diſcovering as well what may be returned ſuita- 
bly to the general temper, as what may be an- 
ſwered fitly to the particular inſtance. | 

What alterations he deſigned for the churches 
benefit, were not ſodain, but leiſurely. To force 
men out of one extreamity into another, is an at- 
tempt as dangerous, as it is invidious; as awa- 
kening moſt oppoſition, and obnoxious to moſt 
hazard. Wiſe * Tacitus obſerveth, that men 
have reformed inveterate habits more by yield- 
ing to them, than engaging againſt them; tho 
a man muſt ſo yield as not to encourage, while he 
doth ſo countermine, as not to exaſperate ; ab 
though he was always able, yet was he never 
willing to mend the copy his ſuperiors had ſet 
him, unleſs owned as from former inſtruction, 
leſt they grew jealous, he valued his own expe- + 
rience before theirs, who meaſure mens ſufficien- 
cy from their caution, and not from their parts; 
from what they can forbear, rather than from 
what they can do. 

To conclude, he was one of thoſe able men 
that cannot be eminent, unleſs they be great: 
men of great merit, behave themſelves ſo negli- 
gently in ſmall affairs, as that you ſhall never un- 
derſtand their abilities, unleſs you advance their 
| perſons, Mens capacities and ſufficiencies have 
certain bounds preſcribed them; within the li- 
mits of which they are able to acquit themſelves 
with credit and applauſe : but if you * 

em 


* In Tiberio. 
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Lloyd. 


Onſervations on the Life 


Char, 1. them above, or depreſs them below their ſpheres; 
they ſhew nothing but debilities and miſcarriages, 


Onely this he was always commended for; that 
having the management of affairs intruſted to 
him, he underwent all the miſcarriages himſelſ, 
aſcribing all the honour and ſuſſiciency to his py. 
tron ; carrying his hand in all actions ſo, that his 
maſter had the applauſe of whatever was cither 
conceded or denyed in publics, without any other 
interruption from mr. Ridly, than what became 
the bare inſtrument of his commands, however 
he ordered the matter 1n private, 


Objervations on the Life of Sir 
Henry Martin. 


HE would merrily fay, that if his father had 
left him fourſcore pounds a year, where he 
left him but forty, he would never have been a 
ſcholar, but have lived on his lands: whereas 
his inheritance being a large encouragement, but 
a ſmall maintenance, he made up in ſtudy what 
he wanted in eſtate; firſt at Wincheſter, and 
then at New-Colledge, where his inclination led 
him to divinity, but biſhop Andrews his advice 
perſwaded him to the Civil Law, wherein he 
attained that great proficiency he was eminent 
for, thus :— | 
He had weekly tranſmitted to him from 
e ſome proctors at Lambeth, the brief heads of 


« the moſt important cauſes which were to be 
« tryed 
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of Sir Henry Martin. 


« tryed in the high-commiſſion. Then with Char. 1. 
« ſome of his familiar friends in that faculty, wwe 


« he privately pleaded thoſe cauſes ; acting in 
« their Chamber what was done in the court : 
« but mr. Martin making it his work, exceed- 
« ed the reſt in amplifying and aggravating any 
« fault, to move anger and indignation againſt 
« the guilt thereof; or elſe in extenuating or ex- 
« cuſing it, to procure pity, obtain pardon, or 
« at leaſt prevail for a lighter puniſhment :— 
whence no cauſe came amiſs to him in the High- 


E Commiſſion : for, ſaith my author, he was not to 


make new armour, but only to put it on, and 
buckle it: not to invent, but apply arguments 
to his clients. — As in deciſion of controverſies in 
his courts, he had a moderate and middle way: 
ſo in managing of affairs in parliament, he had a 
healing method: whence in molt debates with the 
lords, where mr. Noy's law and reaſon could not 
convince, fir Henry Martin's * expedients could 
accommodate. For which ſervices, and his other 
merits, he was made judge of the Prerogative- 
court for probate of wills, and of the Admiralty 
for foreign trade, Whence king J AMES would 
lay merrily, He was a mighty monarch by ſea and 
land, over the dead and the living. 


„ Ober- 


As about the Petition of Right, in Reference to which, 
le and Sergeant Glanvile ſatisfied the Lords. 
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Obſervations on the Life of Sir 


John Bramſtone, 


IR John Bramſtone, knight, was born at Mal. 
don in Eſſex, bred up in the middle-Temple | 
in the ſtudy of the common-law, wherein he at- 
tained to ſuch eminency, that he was by king il : 
Charles made lord chief juſtice of the king's i t 
bench. | ] 

One of deep learning, ſolid judgement, inte. f 
grity of life, gravity of behaviour, above the en- 
vy of his own age, and the ſcandal of poſterity, MW 
One inſtance of his I muſt not forget, writes the I ti 
hiſtorian effectually, relating to the foundation 
wherein I was bred: ſergeant Bruerton by wil 
© bequeathed to Sidney-Colledge well-nigh three 
thouſand pounds, but (for haſte, or ſome other 
accident) it was ſo imperfectly done, that (as di. 
Sam. Ward informed me) the gift was invalid i 
the rigour of the law. Now judge Bramſtone, 
who married the ſergeants widow, gave himſelf 
much trouble (gave himſelf indeed, doing al 
things gratis) for the ſpeedy payment of the mo. 
ney to a farthing, and the legal ſetling thereof 
on the colledge, according to the true intention 
of the dead. He deſerved to live in better times. 
The delivering his judgement on the king's ſide 
in the caſe of ſhip-money, coſt him much trol 


ble, and brought him much honour, as _— 
el 
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derſtood the conſequence of that maxime, * Sa- Char. 1: 

lus populi ſuprema lex; and that ſhip-money wa 

thought legal by the beſt lawyers, voted down 

arbitraril by the worſt parliament : they hearing 

no counſel for it, though the king heard all men 

willingly againſt it. Yea, that parliament thought 

themſelves not ſecure from it, unleſs the kin 

renounced his right to it by a new act of his own. 

Men haye a touch-ſtone to try gold, and gold is 

the touch-ſtone to try men. Sir William Noy's 

gratuity ſhewed, that this judges inclination was 

as much above corruption as his fortune; and 

that he would not, as well as zeeded not, be baſe. 

Equally intent was he upon the intereſt of the 

ſtate and the maxims of law, as which mutually 

ſupported each other.—He would never have a. 

witneſs interrupted, or helped, but have the pa- 

tience to hear a naked, though a tedious truth: 
| WF the beſt gold lyeth in the moſt ore, and the clea- 
| WI reſt truth in the moſt ſimple diſcourſe. When 
be put on his robes, he put off reſpects; his pri- 
tnt affections being ſwallowed up in the publick 

ſervice. This was the jud 
could never flatter to any thing unſafe, nor fa- 
„our oblige to any thing anjuſt. Therefore he 
died in peace, 1645. when all others were enga- 
J)- 


ge whom popularity 


ged in a war, and ſhall have the reward of his 

integrity of the judge of judges at the great aſſize 
of the world. 
NN Having lived as well as read Juſtinian's maxime Admin. 
„L che prætor of Laconia; All things which ap- Card. de 
e Dertain to the well. government of a flate, are or- _ p- 
- WH 412d ly the conflitutions of kings, that give life. 

and vigour to the law : whereupon, whoſo would 
ay R 2 walk 

* The Safety of the People is the firſt Law. 


Obſervations on the Life 


Char. 1. c <viſely, ſhall never fail, if be propoſe them 
both for the rule of his actions ;—for a king is the 


living law of his countrey. 

Nothing troubled him ſo much as (ſhall I call 
it ?) the ſhame, or the fear of the conſequence 
of the unhappy conteſt between his excellent ma. 
jeſty and his meaner ſubjects in the foreſaid cafe 
of ſhip- money; no enemy being contemptible 
enough to be deſpiſed, ſince the moſt deſpicable 
command greater ſtrength, wiſdom, and intereſt i » 
than their own, to the deſigns of malice or mii 
chief. A great man managed a quarrel with Ar- 
chee the king's fool; but by endeavouring to e 
plode him the court, rendered him at laſt 6 
conſiderable, by calling the enemies of that perſon 
{who were not a few) to his reſcue, as the felloy 
was not onely able to continue the diſpute for di. 
vers years, but received ſuch encouragement from 
ſtanders by (the inſtrument of whoſe malice he 
was) as he oft broke out in ſuch reproaches, as 
neither the dignity of that excellent perſon's cal- 
ling, nor the greatneſs of his parts, could in rea- 
ſon or manners admit : — but that the wiſe man 
<« diſcerned, that all the fool did was but a ſymp- 
* tom of the ſtrong and inveterate diſtemper 
“ raiſed long ſince in the hearts of his countrey- 
men againſt the great mans perſon and func- 
tion. | 
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0b/ervations on the Life of Sir 
Auguſtine Nicols, 


gIR Auguſt. Nicols, ſon to Tho. Nicols, ſer- 

geant at law, was born at Ecton in Northamp- 
ton-ſhire. Now though according to the rigour 
of our fundamental premiſes, he be not within 
our cogniſance under this title, yet his merit 
will juſtifie us in preſenting his character. He 
was bred in the ſtudy of the common law, where- 
in he attained to ſuch knowledge, that queen 
Elizabeth made him, and K. James continued 
him his own ſerjeant, whence he was freely pre- 
ferred one of the judges of the common-pleas. I 
ay freely, king James commonly calling him the 
judge that would give no money. Not to ſpeak 
of his moral qualifications ; and - ſubordinate abi- 
ities; he was renowned for his ſpecial judiciary 


rate paſſions ; of a grave and affable deportment ; 
of a great patience to hear both parties all they 
could fay ; a happy memory ; -a ſingular ſagacity 
to ſearch into the material circumſtances z; exem- 
plary integrity, even to the rejection of gratuities 
ater judgement given, and a charge to his fol- 
lowers, that they came to their places clear- 
handed, and that they ſhould not meddle with 
ay motions to him, that he might be ſecured 
from all appearance of corruption. His forbear- 
0g to travel on the lords day, wrought a refqr- 
* mation 


Char. 1. 


endowments; of very calm affections and mode- 


Obſervations on the Life 


Char. 1.mation on ſome of his own order. Very pitiful 
ad tender he was in caſe of life, yet very exaQt 


in caſe of blood. 

He loved plain and profitable preaching, he. 
ing wont to ſay, 1 know not what you call preach. 
ing, but I like them that come neereſt to my con- 
ſcience. The ſpeech of Cæſar is common) 
known; * Oportet imperatorem ſtantem mori; 
which biſhop Jewel altered and applyed to him- 
ſelf, + Decet epiſcopum concionantem mori : of 
this man it may be ſaid, Juden mortuus eſt jura 
dans; dying in his calling, as he went the Nor. 
thern circuit, and hath a fair monument in Ken- 
dal-church in Weſtmerland. This I obſerve of 
this good man; that he was ſo good a man, that 
in the ruffling times he could be but a bad magj- 
ſtrate, Cum vel exeunda fit natura, vel minuends 
dignitas : when he muſt either go out of his eaſie 
nature, or forego his juſt authority, 


— — 
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Obſervations on the Life of 
Sir Nich. Hyde. 


IR Nicholas Hyde was born at Warder in 
Wiltſhire, where his father in right of hs 
wife had a long leaſe of that caſtle from the fami- 
ly of the Arundels. His father, I ſay e 


* An Emperor ought to die ſtanding. 
+ A Biſhop ought to die preaching. 
A Judge upon his Death-bed giving Law. 


of Sir N icholas Hyde. 


his grand-children) ſome of his under-boughs 
out-growing the top-branch, and younger chil- 
dren (amongſt whom ſir Nicholas) in wealth and 
honour exceeding the reſt of his family. 

He was bred in the middle-Temple, and was 
made ſergeant at law the firſt of February, 1626. 
and on the eighth day following was ſworn lord 
chief-juſtice of the Kings-bench, ſucceeding in 
that office, next ſave one unto his country-man 
fir James Ley (then alive, and preferred lord 
treaſurer, born within two miles one of another) 
and next of all under fir Francis Crew lately diſ- 
placed. Now, though he entred on his place 
with ſome diſadvantage (fir Randal being gene- 
rally popular) and though in thoſe dayes, it was 
hard for the ſame perſon to pleaſe court and coun- 
trey, yet he diſcharged his office with laudable 
integrity, until 1631. Prudence obligeth prin- 
ces to refer the management of affairs to perſons 
who have the reputation of extraordinary honeſty, 
eſpecially to the tranſacting of ſuch things which 
notwithſtanding their innate juſtice, may provoke 
any evil ſpirits. The moſt part of mankind gueſ- 
ing only by their own ſenſes and apprehenſions, 
judge of the affairs by the perſons who conduct 
them. Opinion guideth the world, and the re- 
putation of him that negotiateth, ſets a value and 
price upon his words and actions; and the opi- 
nion which is conceived of him is fo abſolute an 
umpire, that there is no appeal from his judge- 
ment—opinion is the ſtrongeſt thing in the world, 
truth the next. 


ed from an ancient family in Cheſhire) a fortu-Char. 1. 
nate gentleman in all his children, (and more in — 


Char. 1. 
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Lloyd. 
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Obſervations on the Life of 
Sir Walter Aſton, 


E was a gentleman of ſo much diligence in 
the Spaniſh negotiations, that there were no 
orders, cabals, conſultations in that intricate 
time, Sc. he was not acquainted with: of ſo 
much reſolution, that there was not a dangerous 
meſſage in that great buſineſs he would not deli. 


der: of that excellent converſe, that there was 


not that miniſter of ſtate in that jealous court he 
was not familiar with. Very obſervant he was, 
by Don Juan Taxardoes means, of the Spaniſh 
proceedings, and as well ſkilled with the duke of 
Bucki gham's direction in the Engliſh ; though 
yet he confeſſed himſelf almoſt loſt in thoſe in- 
trigues, had not the duke ſtood between him and 
the kings diſpleaſure that ſuſpected him, and the 
prince his jealouſie that feared him. [He had 
need have a ſteady head, that looks into ſuch 
depths :] but as he had an excellent faculty of 
excuſing others miſcarriages, ſo he had a pecu- 
liar way of ſalving his own; being advantaged 
with a great foreſight, a deep reſervedneſs, and 

a ready ſpirit. | 
Few underſtood better the importance of the 
Engliſh trade with Spain: none purſued more di- 
ligently its priviledges and freedom : tracing moſt 
of the ſecret counſels and reſolutions ſo cloſely, 
that he was able with his induſtry and money to 
give 
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give an account of moſt proceedings.—In the ma-Char, 1. 
nagement whereof he reſigned himſelf to the 
duke's diſpoſal, profeſſing to own no judgement 
or affection but what was guided by his direc- 
tion, — His own words are theſe ; Until I know 
y your graces favour by what compaſs to guide my 
courſe, I can only follow his majeſties revealed 
will '—and the duke's anſwer this; You defire 
me to give you my opinion; my ancient acquaintance, 
long cuſtom of loving you, with conſtancy of friend- 
ſhip, invites me to do you this office of good will. 

My lord of Briſtol ſhuffled the cards well, but 
Sir Walter Aſton played them beſt. —The firſt 
ſet a deſign, but the ſecond purſued it, being 
happy in an humble and reſpectful carriage; 
which opened the breaſt, and unlocked the hearts 
of all men to him. He that looked downward ſaw 
the ſtars in the water: but he who looked only up- 
ward, could not ſee the waters in the ſtars. 

Indeed there was in his countenance ſuch a 
throne of ſweetneſs, and his words had ſo power- 
ful a charm, ſet off with ſo agreeable and taking 
gravity, that the re/pe due to him was not loſt 
in the /ove he had deſerved ; nor the love he at- 
tained to, abated by the reſpełt he commanded ; 
being one that had and gave infinite ſatisfaction 
in the negotiations he engaged in: wherein a- 
mong other things, he would urge how unpoli- 
tick, and unſucceſsful it is for the Spaniard to 
meditate a conqueſt of Europe, where all his 
neighbours oppoſe him, rather than Aſia, where 
they would all joyn with him out of intereſt and 
conſcience both to ſecure him from France, and 
| carry him towards Turkey, at whoſe doors his 
| friend the emperour was ready to attaque them 


upon 
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Char. 1. upon any mutiny or rebellion then frequent a- 

wong them, whoſe ſtrength (ſaith Machiavel) 
lyeth more in tradition than in any real truth: 
conſidering the contrary complexions of the peo- 
ple in point of intereſt and religion, that can ad- 
mit of no conſiderable coalition upon the approach 
of a foreign impreſſion. 


7 
1 


Obſervations on the Life of 
Sir Julius Cæſar. 


IR Julius Czfar's father being phyſitian to qu. 
Elizabeth, and deſcended of the ancient fa- 
mily of the Dalmarii in Italy, then living at Tot- 
tenham neer London; this his ſon was bred in 
Oxford; and after other intermediate prefer- 
ments, was advanced chancellor of the dutchy 
of Lancaſter, and ſworn a privy- councellor on 
Sunday the ſixth of July, 1607. and afterwards 
was preferred maſter of the rolls. A perſon of 
prodigious bounty to all of worth or want, ſo that 
he might ſeem to be almoner-general of the na- 
tion. The ſtory is well known, of a gentleman 
who once borrowing his coach (which was as wel 
known to poor people as any hoſpital in Eng- 
land) was ſo rendevouz'd about with beggars n 
London, that it coſt him all the money in his 
purſe to fatisfie their importunity, ſo that be 
might have hired twenty coaches on the ſame 
terms. Sir Francis Bacon lord Verulam was ju 
dicious in his election, when perceiving = di 
folution 
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ſolution to approach, he made his laſt bed in ef- Char, r; 
fect in the houſe of fir Julius. OS) 
He continued mate than —_ years Mr. of 
the rolls; and though heaved at by ſome expec- 
tants, fate ſtill in his place, well poyſed therein, 
with his gravity and integrity. Vir tantarum 
eleemoſynarum non movebitur; a man of ſo great 
alms and prayers (made by him and for him) 
ſhall not be removed. Nor was it without a pro- 
ſperous omen, that his chief houſe in Hartford. 
ire was called Benington, that is, Villa benigna, 
the bountiful village, as one author will have it; 
or as another, Villa beneficii, the town of good 
turns, from the river ſo named running by ir. 
His arms were theſe, viz. gules, three roſes ar- 
nt on a chief of the firſt, ſo many roſes of the 
ſecond, embleming the fragrancy of the memory 
he hath left behind him. 
His monument in great St. Hellens, London, 
being out of the road of ordinary fancies, was 
thus deſigned by himſelf in form of a deed in ruf- 


fled parchment, in alluſion to his office as maſter 
of the rolls, 


Omnibus 
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( 


{ 


| 


mnibus Chriſti fidelibus ad quos hoc preſens; 

Scriptum pervenerit; Sciatis me Fulium Dal. 
mare alias Cæſarem Militem, utriuſque legis Doc- 
torem ; Elizabethæ Regina Supreme Curie Ad. 
miralitatis judicem, & unum & Magiſtris libello- 
rum; Jacobo Regi à Privatis Conciliis, Cancel- 
larium Scaccarii, Scriniorum Magiſtrum, hac pre- 
ſenti Charta mea Confirmaſſe me Annuente Divino 
Numine nature debitum libenter folviturum quam 
primum Deb placuerit. In cujus rei memoriam, 
Manum meam, & Sigillum appoſui. Datum 27 


* 


Februarii, 1635. 


beneath them is written 


Here his ſeal or coat of arms is affixed, and 


Irrotulatur Coils, 
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T O all faithful chriſtians to whom theſe pre 
ſents ſhall come. Know ye that I Julius 
Dalmare, alias Cæſar, knight, doctor of laws, 
judge of the high court of admiralty and maſter 
of requeſts to queen Elizabeth, privy councelor, 
chancelor of exchequer, -and maſter of the rolls 
to king James, do by theſe preſents declare, that 
] will chearfully pay the debt I owe to nature, 
when ever it ſhall pleaſe God to appoint it. In 
witneſs whereof I have hereunto ſet my hand and 
ſeal, dated 27 February, 1635. 


Julius Cæſar. 


It is enrolled in Heaven. 


He 


Char. 1. 


Obſervations on the Life of 
He dyed the twenty eighth day of April, Aung 


Domini, 1636. in the ſeventy ninth year of his 


age. They ſay of witches, that they are unable 
to hurt till they have received an alms. Ir's cer. 
tain, none ever undermined this gentleman's in- 
ſufficiency, but ſuch as were advanced by his ci. 
vility; a civility that ſecured him, as well as it 
impowered them, making his grants to all perſons 
double kindneſſes by Expedition, and cloathing 
his very denials in ſuch robes of courtſhip, as that 
it was not obviouſly diſcernable whether the re- 
queſt or denyal were moſt decent ; having this 
peculiar to himſelf, that he was very cautious of 
promiles, left falling to an incapacity of perfor- 
mance, he might forfeit his reputation, and mul. 
tiply his certain enemies, by his deſign of crca- 
ting uncertain friends. 

Beſides, he oblerved a ſure principle of riſing, 
wiz. That great perſons eſteem better of ſuch 
they have done great courteſies to, than thoſe 
they have received great civilities from ; looking 
upon this as their diſparagement, the other as 
their glory, 
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| Obſervations on the Lives of Sir 
Henry, Sir Lucius, Sir Henry 
Cary, Lords Viſcounts Faulk- 
land. 


A Race of accompliſhed men, the ornaments Lloyd. 
and ſupports of their countrey, which they 
ſerved with no leſſe faithfulneſs and prudence in 
their negotiations abroad, than honour and juſ- 
tice in their places at home: of ſuch a ſtock of 
reputation, as might kindle a generous emula- 
tion in ſtrangers, and a noble ambition in thoſe 
of their own family. Henry Cary viſcount Falk- 
land in Scotland, fon to fir Edward Cary, was 
born at Aldnam in Hertfordſhire ; being a moſt 
accompliſhed gentleman, and a compleat cour- 
tier, By king James he was appointed lord de- 
puty of Ireland, and well diſcharged his truſt 
therein : but an unruly colt will fume and chafe 
(though neither ſwitch nor ſpur) meerly becauſe 
back d. The rebellious Iriſh will complain, on- 
ly becauſe kept in ſubjection, though with never 
lo much lenity ; the occaſion why ſome hard 
ſpeeches were paſſed on his government. Some 
beginning to counterfeit his hand, he uſed to in- 
corporate the year of his age in a knot flouriſhed 
beneath his name, concealing the day of his 
birgh to himſelf. Thus by comparing the date 
of the month, with his own birth-day (unknown 
to 
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Char. 1. to ſuch forgers) he not only diſcovered many 


Wa falſe writings which were paſt, but alſo deterred 
diſhoneſt cheaters from attempting the like for 
the future. He made good uſe of biſhop Uſhers 
intereſt while he was there, as appears bg the 
excellent ſpeech that the biſhop made for the 
king's ſupply. 

Being recalled into England, he lived hogour- 
ably in the county aforeſaid, until by a fad caſu- 
alty he broke his leg on a ſtand in Theobald' 
park, and ſoon after dyed thereof. He mar- 
ried the ſole daughter and heir of fir Lawrence 
Tanfield, chief baron of the exchequer, by whom 
he had a fair eſtate in Oxfordſhire. His death 
happened anno dom. 1620. being father to the 

moſt accompliſhed ſtateſman. | 

2. Lucius lord Falkland, the wildneſs of whoſe 
youth was an argument of the quickneſs of his 
riper years: he that hath a /pirit to be unruly 
before the uſe of his reaſon, hath mettle to be 
active afterwards. Quick-filver if fixed, is in- 
comparable ; belides that the adventures, contri- 
vances, ſecrets, confidence, truſt, compliance with 
opportunity, and the other ſallies of young gal- 

lants, prepare them more ſerious undertakings— 

as they did this noble lord ; great in his gown, 
greater in his buffe; able with his ſword, abler 
with his pen: a knowing ſtateſman, a learned 
ſcholar, and a-ſtout man: one inſtance. of that 
exceſs in learning and other great perfections, 
which portended ruine to this nation in their 
opinion, who write, that all extreams, whether 

of vertue or vice, are ominous, eſpecially that 
unquiet thing calPd learning, whoſe * axun ſigui- 


fieth its own period, and that of the empire it 
| flou- 


* Higheſt Eminence, 
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flouriſheth in; a too univerſally dilated learning, Char. 1. 
being not faithful to the ſettlements either of po- 
licy or religion; it being no leſs ready to diſco- 
ver blemiſbes in the one, than incongruities in 
the other : ſophiſters (faith my ſmart author) 
like the countrey of the Switz, being as able up- 
on the leaſt advantage propoſed, to engage on 
the wrong ſide as on the right. As to go no 
further, this excellent perſonage being among 
the Demagogues that had been for twelve years 
filenced, and were now to play the prize in par- 
lament, and ſhew their little twit-twat, but te- 
dious faculties of ſpeaking, makes the bittereſt 
inyective againſt the governours and government 
of the church, that ever was penned in Engliſh ; 
which though deſigned by him, it's thought, on- 
ly to allay the fury of the faction, by ſome com- 
pliance with it, carried things beyond the mode- 
ration and decency of that aſſembly, which he 
made too hot for himſelf, retyring in cooler 
thoughts, as many more (that like Brutus 
could not lay the ſtorms they had raiſed) to Ox- 
tord, where his pen was more honourably im- 
ployed in detecting the fundamental error of 
Rome their infallibility, and countermining the 
main props of Weſtminſter their Hpocriſie; this 
3 ſecretary, the other as a ſtudent—in both lay- 
ns open the little pretenſions, whereby poor 
. people were inſnared in their civil and religious 
| lberty,—Much was the gall always in his ink, 
and very ſharp his pen; but even, flowing, and 
: full his ſtyle, ſuch as became him, whoſe learn- 
p Ing was not an unſetled maſs of reading that 
J vhirled up and down in his head, but fixed ob- 
n W Ervations, that tempered with ſolid prudence 
is FOE. S and 
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Char. 1. and experience, were the ſteady maxims of his 
LW — ſoul fitted for all times and occaſions ; he having 


ſate (as ſome noble-mens ſons uſed to do for- 
merly in the houſe of lords) behind the chair of 
ſtate from his very child-hood, and owning a 
large heart capable of making that univerſal in- 


ſpection into things that much becomes a gentle. 


man, being a maſter in any thing he diſcourſed 
of.—Infomuch that his general knowledge huſ. 
banded by his wit, and ſet off by his meine and 
carriage, attradted many to come as far to ſee 
him, as he profeſſed he would go to fee Mr, 
Daillee—which rendred him no leſs neceſſary 
than admirable at court, untill his curioſity en- 
gaging him at Newbery, he was ſtrangely ſlain 
there, dying as he lived till then, between his 
friends and enemies, to the king's great grief, 
who valued him, becauſe he underſtood his parts 
and ſervices in the treaty at Oxford, where he 
was eminent for two things; the timing of pro- 
poſitions, and concealing of inclinations; though 
no man ſo paſſionate for his deſign, as never en- 
during that hope that holds reſolution ſo long in 
ſuſpence, but ever allaying it with that fear that 
moſt commonly adviſeth the beſt by ſuppoſing 
the worſt his uſual ſaying was, I pity unlearned 
Gentlemen in a rainy day. 

3. He was father firſt to Henry lord Falk: 
land, whoſe quick and extraordinary parts and 
notable ſpirit performed much and promiſed more, 
having a great command in the countrey where 
be was lord lieutenant, a general reſpect in tne 
houſe where he was member, a great eſteem at 
court (with his majeſty and his royal higinels 


the duke of York* where he was both wit, and 
duiſaon. 
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wiſdom, —When there was the firſt opportunity Char. 12 
offered to honeſt men to act, he laid hold of it 
and got in ſpight of all oppoſition, to a thing 
called a Parliament: by the ſame token, that 
when ſome urged he had not ſowed his wilde 
oats, he is faid to reply; V 1 have not, I may 
ſow them in the Houſe, where there are Geeſe enough 
to pick them up. And when fir F. N. ſhould tell 
him he was a little too wilde for ſo grave a ſervice, - 
he is reported to reply; Alas ! I am wilde, and 
my Father was ſo before me, and I am no Baſtard, — 
as Fc. In which contention he out- did the moſt. 
active demagogues at their own weapon, ſpeak- 
ing. When major Huntington and his followers 
were for the long parliament, fir F. N. L. S. Fc. 
were for the ſecluded members, my lord carried 
all the county for an abſolute free Par ſiament: 
which he lived to ſee, and act in ſo ſucceſsfully, 
that he was voted generally higher in truſt and 
ſervices, had he not been cut off in the prime of 
his years; as much miſſed when dead, as beloved 
when living A great inſtance of what a ſtrict | 
education (for no man was ever harder bred) a 
general converſe, and a noble temper can arrive 
go; and what an orator can do in a democracy, 
mere the affections of niany are to be wrought 

upon, rather than the judgment of few to be 
| convinced. A golden tongue falling under, a 
d WW ſubtle head under ſuch a conſtitution, hath great 
„ fluence upon the whole nation, | 
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Obſervations on the Life of Sir 
James Ley, Earl of Marlbo- 


rough, 


GIR James Ley, fon of Henry Ley Eſquire 

(one of great anceſtry, who, ſaith my au- 
thor, on his own coſt, with his men, valiantly 
ſerved king Henry the eighth, at the fiege of 
Boloin) being his fathers ſixth ſon, (and ſo in 
probability barred of his inheritance) endeay- 
oured to make himſelf an heir by his education, 
applying his book in Brazen-Neſe-Colledge, and 
afterwards ſtudying the laws of the land in Lin- 
colns-Inne, wherein ſuch his proficiency, king 
James made him lord chiet-juſtice in Ireland, 
«© Here he practiſed the charge king James gave 
«© him at his going over, (yea, what his own 
6 tender conſcience gave himſelf) namely, not 
% to build his eſtate upon the ruines of a miſer- 
able nation, but aiming by the unpartial exe- 
« cution of juſtice, not to enrich himſelf, but 
&« civilize the people. But the wiſe king would 
* no longer loſe him out of his own land, and 
« therefore recalled him home about the time 
e when his fathers inheritance, by the death of 
« his five elder brethren deſcended upon him. 
« It was not long before offices and honours 
“ flowed in faſt upon him, being made by 


King James King Charles 


1. Attorney of the court | 1 Earl of Marlbo- 
N 
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of wards. | rough in Wiltſhire, Char. 1. 
2. Chief juſtice of the up- | immediately after www 

per bench, the 18 of his | the King's 'Coro- 

reign Jan. 29. | nation. 
3. Lord treaſurer of Eng- | 2. Lord preſident of 

land in the 22 of his-] the council, in 

reign, Dec. 22. which place he 
4. Baron Ley of Ley in | died, Anno Dom. 

Devonſhire, the laſt of | 1629. 

the ſame month. 

He was a perfon of great gravity, ability, 
and integrity : and as the Caſpian ſea is obſerved 
neither to ebbe nor flow, ſo his mind did not 
riſe or fall, but continued the ſame conſtancy in 
all conditions z a good temper enough for a 
judge, but not for a ſtateſman, and for any 
ſtateſman, but a lord treaſurer ; and for any lor 
treaſurer but in king Charles his active time, 
who was put to it to find out ſuch ſtirring men 
33 might recover him from the hazard and de- 
fection he was fallen into in purſe and power. 
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Obſervations vn the Life of Sir 
John Cook. 


SIR John Cook, younger brother to fir Fran- Lloyd. 
cis Cook, born at Truſley (in the hundred 
of Apple-tree )inDerby-ſhire, of ancient and wor- 
ſhipful parentage, and allied to the beſt family 
n that countrey; was bred fellow of Trinity- 
Colledge in Cambridge, where his wit being 
| S 3 deſigned 
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Char. 1. deſigned his eſtate, he was choſen rhetorick-lee: 
A turer in the univerſity, where he grew eminent 
for his ingenious and .critical reading in that 
ſchool, where rhetorick ſeemed to be not ſo muck 
an art, as his nature; 7 not only the ſub. 
ject, but the very frame of his diſcqurſe. Then 
travelled he beyond the ſeas for ſome years 
(when his judgment was fitted for foreign, ob. 
ſervations by domeſtick experience ) in, the com: 
pany of a perſon of quality, returning thence 
rich in languages, remarks, and experience, 
waving all the dangers incident to him for his 
religion, by a wary profeſſion, that he came to 
learn; and not to ſearch; being firſt related to 
fir Fulke Grevil, lord Brook, who did all mens 
buſineſs but his own'; he Was thence preferred 
to be ſecretary to the navy, then maſter of the 
years together. Being a very zealous proteſtant, 
e did all good offices. for the advancement ol 
true religion.: his: contemporaries" character him 
a grave and à prudent man in gate, apparel, and 
ſp eech ; one that had his intellectuals very per. 
fert m the diſpatch of bufineſs till he was-erghty- 
years old; when foreſceingthoſeintrigues that might 
eg oohard for his years, he with his majeſtie 
good leave retired, as Moſes did, to die when his 
eyes were not dit, Sei having kept himſelf 
ſtrictly to the law of the land: inſomuch, that 
being ſent to command, biſhop Williams from 
Welkminſter; and being aſked by the ſtout bi- 
ſhop, by, what authority he de a man 
out of his houſe and his free-hold, he was fo ten. 
der of the point, that he never reſted till he h: id 


his pardon for it. Much ado he had to keep © the 
ing's 


of Sir John Cook. 263 


king's favour for his compliance with the facti- Char. 1. 
on, Witneſs his third ſubmiſſion; and as much, 
ado to retain the factions good opinion for his 
ſervice to the king, witneſs his ſeveral apologies 
in parliament to this purpoſe ; That it was a 
« hard thing, that they who ſhould have thanks 
« for the good offices they did the people with 
« the king, had now nothing but cenſures for 
« the ſame offices they did the king with his 
« people—Never was any man more put to it to 
« reconcile the two readings of that text 
® KaLow 
F Kvplc | 
but that his old rule ſafe-guarded him, viz. 
* That no man ſhould let what is unjuſtifiable 
or dangerous appear under his hand, to give 
e envy,a ſteady aim at his place or perſon ; nor 
mingle intereſts with great men made deſperate 
by debts or court-injuries, whoſe fails have been 
ruinous to their wiſeſt followers ; ner pry any fur- 
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dee, —which he could never have done, 
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n ther into ſecrecy, than rather to ſecure, than e 
d bimſelf, nor impart that to a friend, that may 
- impower him to be an enemy. Beſides that his 
. years excuſed in him that caution ſome obſtinate 
t men want that are broken with viciſſitudes, be- 
$ cauſe they coaſider not that the forwardeſt in 
8 turmoyls are leaſt regarded when things return 
if to a calm. 

it He ſerved the time out of chriſtian diſcretion, 
n in finding out the ſeaſons of things commendably. 
| He complyed out of ſome infirmity i in particular 
n accommodations pardonably ; but neither of ig- 
- norance or deſign, in purſuance of his own ; or 
| any 


* To ſerve the Time + To ſerve the Lord, 


| 


|] 
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Char. 1. any other mans plot unfaithfully. Indeed he 


1 


muſt have wrenched and ſprained his grave ſoul 
with the ſhort turnings in thoſe days, if it had 
been true, that he ſhould ſhuffle a Scots paper 
(inſtead of the genuine articles of pacification at 
Vork) which the earls of Holland, Pembrook, 
&c.diſavowed to the northern commiſſioners faces 
(my lord of Pembrook ſaying, That indeed as le 
took Horſe, and his Friends being buſie about him, 


ſuch a Paper was put into his hand, but he opened it 


not untill he came to his Majeſty) and his majeſty 
burned in the face of both kingdoms ; whereby 
they ſay he was diſmiſſed, which I am not wil. 


ling to believe, only 1 find him hereafter bring 
_ propoſitions from the parliament (as they called 


it) to the king, as actively as formerly he had 
carried meſſages from the king to the parlia- 
ment: —indeed he had an happy mixture of diſ- 
cretion and charity, whereby he could allow to 
things and perſons more than men of ſtreighter 
apprehenſions, or narrower affections were able 
to do. Indeed, though as I told you otherwiſe 
wary, he broke an affair to a partizan that kept 
him under all his days : and he that entertains a 
dangerous deſign, puts his head into an halter, 
and the halter into his hand to whom he firſt im- 
parts it.—Sir Francis Windebank and he fell in- 
to extreams; which balanced, might have ſup- 
ported the government, if they had directed their 
particular inclinations and indulgences by the 
meaſures of the general intereſt and temper, 
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Obſervations on the Life of the 
Earl of Danby. 


L L that I find of this plain noble-man, is 
written on his tomb-ſtone at Dantſey in 
Wiltſhire. Here lyeth the body of Henry Dan- 
vers, ſecond ſon to fir John Danvers knight, and 
dame Elizabeth, daughter and co-heir to Nevil 
lord Latimer. He was born at Dantſey in the 
county of Wilts, Anno Dom. 1573. being bred 
up partly in the low-countrey wars, under Mau- 
nice earl of Naſſaw, afterwards prince of Orange; 
and in many other military actions of thoſe 
times, both by ſea, and by land. He was made 
a captain in the military wars of France, and 
there knighted for his good ſervice uncer Henry 
the fourth the then French king. He was em- 
ployed as lieutenant of the Horſe, and ſerjeant- 
major of his whole army in Ireland, under Ro- 
bert earl of Eſſex, and Charles baron of Mount- 
Joy, in the reign of Queen Eliz. By king James 
the firſt, he was made baron of Dantſey, and 
peer of this realm; as alſo lord preſident of 
Munſter, and governour of Guernſey. By king 
Charles the firſt, he was created earl of Danby, 
made one of his privy- council, and knight of the 
moſt noble order of the garter. In his later time, 
by reaſon of imperfect health, conſiderately declin- 
ing more active employments, full of honours, 
wounds, and days, he died Anno Dom. 1643. 
* LAVS DEO. 
| For 
* Glory to God, 


Char. 1. 
— 


Lloyd: 


Char, x, 


OZ/ervations on the Life 
For many years before, St. George had not 


been more magnificently mounted (I mean the 


Lloyd. 


ſolemnity of his feaſt more ſumptuouſly obſery. 
ed) than when this earl, with the earl of Mor. 
ton, were inſtalled knights of the garter. One 
might have there beheld the abridgment of Eng. 
land and Scotland in their attendance. The Sco. 
tiſh earl (like Xeuxes his picture) adorned with 
all art and coſtlineſs, whilſt our Engliſh earl 
(like the plain ſheet of Apelles) by the gravity 
of his habit, got the advantage of the gallantry 
of his corrival with judicious beholders. He 
died without iſſue in the beginning of our civil 
wars, and by his will made 1639. ſetled his large 
eſtate on his hopeful nephew Henry D'Anvers, 
ſaatch'd away (before fully of age,) to the great 
grief of all good men. 
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Obſervations on the Life of 
Sir George Crook. 


SIR George Crook, ſon of fir John Crook, 
and Elizabeth Unton his wife, was born at 
Chilton in Buckingham-ſhire, in the ſecond year 
of the reign of queen Elizaberh ; bred firſt in 
Oxlord, then a double reader in the Inner-Tem- 
le, ſergeant at law, and the king's ſergeant; 
Juſtice firſt of the common bench, 22 Jac. and 
then of the upper. bench, 4 Caroli. His ability 
in his proicſtion is ſufficiently atteſted by bis own 
printed reports; eight eminent judges of the law 
| out 


of Sir George Crook. 


out of their knowledge of his great wiſdom, Char. 1. 
learning, and integrity, approving and allowing wy 


them to be publiſhed for the common benefit. 
His only defect was, that he was againſt the an- 
cient naval-aid called ſhip-money, both publick- 
ly in Weſtminſter-Hall, and privately in his 
judgement demanded by the king, even at that 
time when our neighbours not only incroached 
upon our trade, but diſputed our right in the 
narrow - ſeas, though concluded to ſubſcribe (ac- 
cording to the courſe of the court) by plurality 
of voices. The countrymans wit (levelled to his 
brain) will not for manyyears be forgotten ; that 
ſnip- money may be gotten by Hook, and not 
by Crook; though ſince they have paid taxes 
(Lyons to the little finger, and Scorpions to the rod 
of Nip money) but whether by Hook or Crook, 

let others enquire : Hampden's ſhare for which 
he went to law, being but eighteen ſhillings, 


though it coſt the, nation fince eighteen mil- 


lions. 

Conſidering his declining and decaying age, 
and deſiring to examine his life, and prepare an 
account to the ſupream judge, he petitioned king 
Charles for a writ of eaſe; which though in ſome 
ſort denyed, (what wiſe maſter would willingly 
part with a good ſervant?) was in effect granted 
unto him. For the good king (exacting from 
his ſubj-C&ts no ſervices beyond their years and 
abilities; and taking it better at his hands, that 
he confeſſed his infirmities, than if he had con- 
cealed them) diſcharged him for the pains, 
though he allowed him the fees and honour of 
chief. juſtice while he lived, Wherefore in gra- 


titude as well as conſcience, however he was 
milled 


OBſervations on the Life 


Char. 1. miſled in the foreſaid matter of ſhip-money, he 
—abborred the faction heartily; for he would ſay 


of Hampden, he is a dangerous perſon, take heel 
of him, —and loved the church as heartily, for 
we are told by a perſon of great worth and cre. 
dit, that having read over the book of canons 


1640. when it firſt came out, -and was ſo much. 


ſpoken againſt, he lifred up his hands, and gaye 
hearty thanks to Almighty God, that he had 
lived to ſee ſuch good effects of a convocation, 
In a word, he was no leſs in his life, than he i; 
in his epitaph now dead, which runs thus; 


* Georgius Crook Eques Auratus, unus juſii- 
ciariorum de Banco Regis, Fudicio Linceato, & 
aximo preſenti inſignis, veritatis heres, quem nec 
mine nec bonos allexit : Regis authoritatem & po- 
puli libertatem æqud lance Libravit; Religione cor- 
datus, vitd innocuus, manu expanſd, Corde bumili 
pauperes irrogavit; mundum vicit & deſeruit, Anno 
tat. Lxvxii. Annoque R. C. I. xvii. Am 
Domini MDCXLI, 


Obſer- 


* George Crook Knight, one of the Juſtices of the 
wh Bench, diſtinguiſhed for his acute Judgment, and 
ence of Mind; he inherited an Integrity of Heart 
which neither Threats nor Honors could ſeduce. He poiſed 
in equal Balance, the Prerogative of the Crown and the 
Liberty of the People; hearty in his Religion, innocent in 
his Life ; he releived the Poor with an extenſive Benevolence 
and true Humility ; he conquered the World and left it in 
the 82d Year of his Age, in the 17th Year of King Charles 
It, and in the Year of our Lord 1641. 


| 
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Os ſervations on the Life of 
Sir Rob. Armſtroder. 


HE was a great ſoldier, a ſkilful antiquary, Lloyd. 
and a good fellow: in the firſt capacity I 
finde him bringing off five hundred Engliſh for 
three miles together without the loſs of a man, 
from ſix thouſand Spaniards, along a plain cham- 
pion, where the enemy might have ſurrounded: 
them at pleaſure.— Well he could handle bright 
armour in the field, better he underſtood that 
more ruſty in the tower ; therefore in his ſecond 
capacity we have him picking up old coyn, va- 
lung more a dollar which he might ſudy, than 
2 pound he might ſpend : yet though his mind 
was taken with the curioſities of former times, 
his inclination was very compliant with the mode 
of his own; for he was excellent company, in 
which capacity none more prevalent than he in 
Germany, where they talk much; none more 
acceptable in Denmark, where they drink hard; 
none more taking in Sweden, where they droll 
ſmartly, His humble propoſition and ſubmiſ- 
lion in behalf of the elector, was accepted by the 
emperour, 1630. He went to Denmark; and 
the firſt night he arrived he pleaſed the king ſo 
well in drinking healths, that his majeſty order- 
ed that his buſineſs ſhould be diſpatch'd that very 
night, and he ſhipped when aſleep, as he was to 
tis own amazement when awaked, and the a- 
maze- 


| 
| 
| 


OBſervations on the Life 


Char. 1. mazement of all England when returned; he 
being here before ſome thought he had been 


there. Humour is the miſtreſs of the world. 
Neither was he more intent upon the pleaſing 
of foreign princes, than careful in the honour of 
his own, eſpecially in his faith, word, and im. 
pregnable honeſty ; for he knew a faithleſs prince 
is beloved of none; but ſuſpected by his friends, 


not truſted of his enemies, —and forſaken of all 


men in his greateſt neceſſities. 

| Yet he was not ſo taken with antique medals 
abroad, but he promoted a new invention at 
home: for to him and fir H. Wotton we owe it, 
that F. Klein the German, a very eminent artiſt 
in working tapeſtry, came over to ſerve king 
Charles the firſt, a virtuo/o, judicious in all li- 
beral mechanical arts, and for 100 pounds per 
ann. penſion, ſo improved that manufacture, at 
this time very compleat at Mortlack, in a houſe 
built by fir Francis Crane upon king James his 
motion, who gave two thouſand pounds towards 
it in that place.— General Tilly would ſay before 
Guſtavus Adolphus came into Germany, that 
he was happy for three things; that he heard 
maſs daily; that he had never touched a woman; 
and that he had never loſt 2 battel, — What ever fir 
Robert could ſay to the firſt, he was very pro- 
ſperous for the laſt; that he never failed of ſuc- 
ceſs either in fighting or treating; in the field, 
or in the chamber. 
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7 Obſervations on the Life of 
Philip Earl of Arundel, 


HA his faith been as orthodox as his fathers Lloyd. 
faithfulneſs was eminent, K. James his gra- 
titude, and his uncle Northampton's policy had 
raiſed him as high as his father hath been, and 
his ſon 7s. But ſince his opinion made him a 
ſeparatiſt from the church, and his temper a re- 
cluſe trom the court, we have him in a place of 
honour only as earl marſbal, while we finde his 
brother in a place of profit, as lord treaſurer— 
though both in a place of /ru/t as privy-counſel- 
lors, —where this earl approved himſelf a confu- 
tation of his “ uncles maxim; hat a through- 
paced Papiſt could not be a true-hearted ſubject; 
being as good an Engliſh-man in his heart, as 
he was a catholick in his conſcience ; only the 
oreatneſs of his ſpirit would not ſuffer any affronts 
in + parliament ; whence he endured ſome diſ- 
countenance from the court, inſomuch that the 
houſe of lords finding him a priſoner, when they 
ate 1626. would not act untill after ſeveral of 
their petitions he was releated ; when, his tem- 
per yielding with years, he was very complying, 
only he preſumed to marry his ſon to an heireſs 
the king had diſpoſed of elſewhere ; which yet 
he laid upon the women that made the match. 
In- 
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* See the Earl of Northamptons Speech, 
dee Lord Spencer. 
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Char. 1.Indeed the politick obſervator ſaith ; That women 

H all creatures are the moſt dextrous in contriving 
their deſigns, their natural ſprightfulneſs of imagj. 
aation, attended with their leiſure, furniſhing they 
with a thouſand Expedients, and propoſing all kind; 
of Overtures with ſuch probability of happy ſucceſs 
that they eaſily defire, and as eagerly purſue their 
deſign. 

When he was ſometimes barred the ſervice of 
his own time, he ſtudied thoſe before him, being 
a fond patron of antiquaries and antiquity, 
of whoſe-old pieces he was the greateſt hoarder 
in Europe, ſetting aſide Ferdinando de Medicis, 
grand duke of Tuſcany, from whom by the medi. 
ation of fir Henry Wotton, he borrowed many 
an antique ſculpture, which furniſhed his ar. 
chives ſo well, (as we may gueis by Mr. Selden's 
Marmora Arundeliana) that as my lord Burleigh's 
library was the moſt compleat one for a politici- | 
an, my lord Bacon's for a philoſopher, Mr. Sel- 
den's for an hiſtorian, biſhop Uſher's for a di- 
vine, my lord of Northampton's for a poet, 
Mr. Oughtred's for a mathematician, dr. Ham- 
mond's for a Grammarian, or an univerſal cri 
tick; ſo the earl of Arundel's was the beſt for 
an herald and an Antiquary, a library not for 
ſhew, bur uſe. | 

Neither was he more in his ſtudy, where he 
beſtowed his melancholy hours, than in councel, 
where he adviſed three things in reference to the 
foreign troubles : 1. Correſpondence abroad. 


2. Frequent parliaments. 3. Oftner progreſſes 
| | into 
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* Nobly communicated to all ingenious Perſons by the 
honourable H. Howard of Norfolk, greater in his own wo 
than in any Titles. 
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of Philip Earl of Arundel. 


into the countries. Neither was he leſs in the Char. 1. 
geld than in council, when general againſt tja 


Scots (the more ſhame !) that proteſtants ſhould 
at a time rebel againſt their king, when papiſts 
ventured their lives for him : after which expe- 
dition he was ordered beyond ſea with the queen- 
mother of: France, 1639. when they ſay he look- 
ed back on England with this wiſh, May it never 
have need of me. | 

I's true, ſome obſerve, that the Scots who 
cried upon him as a papiſt, yet writ under-hand 
to him their Noble Lord, as they did to Eſſex and 
Holland ſo effectually, that they had no heart to 
that war afterward ;—and it is as true, thatthere- 


| upon a ſchedule was now the ſecond time given 


of the parties that combined againſt the govern- 
ment, vi/Z. 1. The buſie medlers that had got 
the plauſible trick of haranguing ſince king 
James's time, not uſed in parliament from H. 6. 
time to his. 2. The covetous landlords, inclo- 
ſers, juſtices of the peace that ruled in the 
country, and would do ſo in parliament. 3. 
Needy men in debt, that durſt not ſhew their 
heads in time of peace, 4. Puritans, that were 
lo troubleſome againſt Hatton, &c. in queen 
Eliz, days; and under pretence of religion, 
overthrew all government, 5. Such malecon- 
ents as either loſt the preferment they had, or 
had not what they were ambitious of, with their 
kindred and dependants. 6. Lawyers, that 
ſecond any attempt upon the prerogative, with 
their caſes, records, and antiquities. 7. Lon- 
don merchants, that had been diſcovered by 
Cranfield and Ingram, as to their cheats put up- 
on the king in his Cuſtoms and Plantations. 8. 

201-1, 1 Com- 
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Char. 1. Common-wealthſmen, that had learned from 
Holland in queen Eliz. days to pray for the 
queen and the ſtate. And 9. (Becauſe there 

5 cannot be a treaſon without a P—) ſuch reſcu. 
ſants as were Hi/panoliz'd, whereof this earl waz 

none: but though as a church-papiſt he had 

molt of the catholick peers votes devolved on 

him ; he never beſtowed them undutifully, al. 

beit ſometimes ſtoutly and reſolutely. A great 

friend he was to all new inventions, ſave thoſe 

that tended to do that by few hands, which had 

been uſually done by many; becauſe ſaid he, 

While private men bufie their heads to take off the 
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Poors employment, the publick Magiſtrate muſt trou. f 
ble his to find them maintenance. Either he br the Nr 
earl of Northampton uſed to ſay (when aſked ; 
what made a compleat man?) To know bow Ml t 
caſt Accompts : an accompliſhment though ordi- WW t 


nary, yet might ſave many an eſtate in Eng- Ne 
land. j 
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OZ/ervations on the Life of Eſme U 
Duke of Richmond. p 


Lloyd. GREAT in his anceſtors honour, greater in ne 
his own vertue, and greateſt of all, in that Jian 
like the ſtar he wore, the higher he was the les be 


he deſired to ſeem, affecting rather the worth, IM ie 
than the pomp of nobleneſs ;—therefore his cour- I tn 
teſie was his nature, not his craft; and his affi- {Wot 


bleneſs not a baſe and ſervile popularity, or an 
| 1 


of the Duke of Richmond. 


ambitious inſinuation; but the native gentleneſs Char. r. 
of his diſpoſition, and his true value of himſelf; Wyn 


he was not a ſtranger to any thing worth know- 
ing, but beſt acquainted with himſelf, and in 
kimſelf, rather with his weakneſſes for caution, 
than his abilities for action. Hence he is not ſo 
forward in the traverſes of war, as in treaties of 
peace, where his honour ennobled his cauſe, and 
his moderation advanced it : he and my lord of 
Southampton managing the ſeveral overtures of 
peace at London, Oxford, and Uxbridge with 
ſuch honourable freedom and prudence, that 
they were not more deſervedly regarded by their 
friends, than importunately courted by their ene- 
mies; who ſeeing they were /uch, could not be 
patient till they were zheirs, though in vain, 
their honours being impregnable as well againſt 
the factions kindneſs as againſt their power. At 
conferences his conjectures were as ſolid as others 
judgements ; his ſtrict obſervation of what was 
paſſed, furniſhing him for an happy gueſs of 
what was to come : yet his opinion was neither 
variably unconſtant, nor obſtinately immoveable, 
but framed to preſent occaſions, wherein his me- 
thod was. to begin a ſecond advice from the fai- 
lure of his firſt though he hated doubtful ſuſ- 
pence, when he might be reſolute. This one 
great defect was his good nature, that he could 
never diſtruſt till it was dangerous to ſuſpect 
and he gave his enemy ſo much advantage, that 
he durſt but own him for his 5 end. One thing 
be repented of, that he adviſed his majeſty to 
aſt duke Hamilton his adverſary with the affairs 
of Scotland, in compliance with the general opi- 
Mon, rather than the marqueſs Huntly his friend 

p in 
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Char, 1. in compliance with his own real intereſt; an ad. 
nice wherein his publick-ſpiritedneſs ſuperſeded 
his particular concerns, and his good nature his 
prudence :—lo true is it, that the honeſt mans 

{ingle uprightneſs works in him that confidence, 

which oft-times wrongs him, and gives adyan- 

tage to the ſubtle, while he rather pities their 

| faithleſsneſs, than repents of his credulity : ſo 
great advantage have they that look only what 
l they may do, over them that conſider what they 
* foould do; and they that obſerve only what 5 
, expedient, over them that judge only what is lau- 
1 ful. Therefore when thoſe that thought them- 
1 ſelves wiſe, left their ſinking ſoveraign, he ſtuck 


to his perſon while he lived, to his body when 
dead, and to his caule as long as he lived him- 
ſelf :—attending the firſt reſolutely, burying the 
ſecond honourably, and managing the third dif. 
creetly ; undertaking without raſhneſs, and per- 
1 forming without fear; never ſeeking dangers, 
i never avoiding them. Although when his friends WM i 
| 

! 
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8 were conquered by the rebels, he was conquered Ne 
'# by himſelf, retiring to that privacy, where he 
1 Vas gueſſed at, not known; where he ſaw the 
world cen; where he made yielding a con- 
I gueſt ; where cheerful and unconcerned in ex- 
II pectation, he provided for the worſt, and hoped 
J the beſt, in the conſtant exerciſe of that religion, 
which he and his maintained more effectually with 
their examples, than with their ſwords; doing 3s 
much good in encouraging the orthodox by his 
preſence, as in relieving them by his bounty,— 
In a word, I may fay of him, as Macarius doth 
of Juſtine; there was no vice but he thougit 
below him; and no vertue which he eſteemed 


not 


2 


of the Duke of Richmond. 


not either his duty or ornament. Neither was Char. 1. 
his prudence narrower than his vertue, nor hi 


vertue ſtreighter than his fortune. His main 
ſervice was his inſpection into the intrigues and 
reſerves of the Parliamentiers at Uxbridge, and 
his cajoling of the Independants and Scots at 


London, where the iſſue of his obſervations was; 


that the King ſhould as far as his conſcience could 
allow, comply with the unreaſonable deſires of 
an illimited ambition, to make it ſenſible of the 
evils that would flow from its own counſels : be- 
ing confident, as events have aſſured us, that the 
people would fee the inconvenience of their own 
wiſhes; and that they would return that power 
which they ſought for, but could not manage, 
to its proper place, before it became their ru- 
ine: for unbounded liberty overthroweth its ſelf. 
But alas! 1t was too late to grant them any thing, 
who by having ſo much, were only encouraged 
more eagerly to deſire what they knew the king 
in honour could not give: for when a prince is 
once rendred odious or contemptible, his i-, 
gences do him no leſs hurt than injuries. 

As his ſervices were great, ſo were his recrea- 
tions uſeful *; hunting, that manly exerciſe be- 
ing both his pleaſure and his accompliſhment : 
bis accompliſhment, I ſay, ſince it is in the liſt 
of Machiavel's rules to his prince, as not only 
the wholſomeſt and cheapeſt diverſion, both in 


relation to himſelf, and his people, but the beſt 


tutor to horſe-manſhip, ſtratagems, and ſitua- 
tions, by which he may afterwards place an ar- 
my; whatever fir Philip Sidney's apprehenſion 

3 Was, 


* Sec his late Majeſties Recommendation to him at his 
Departure from Hampton-Court. | 
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Char. 1.was, who uſed to ſay; next hunting, be liked 
by bawking worſt. 


— | w — 


Obſervations on the Life of the 
Lord Chief- Fuſtice Banks. 


Lloyd. IR John Banks his parents perceiving him ju. 
dicious and induſtrious, beſtowed good breed. 
ing on him in Grayes-Inne, in hope he ſhould 
attain to preferment; wherein they were not de- 
ceived, For after he was called to the bar for 
ſome years, he ſolicited ſuits for others, thereby 
attaining great practical experience. He after- 
wards might laugh at them, who then did wile 
at him, leaving many behind him in learning, 
whom he found before him in time, until at laſt 
he was knighted by king Charles, made firſt his 
attorney, then chiet-juſtice of the common-pleas, 
dying in the middeſt and heat of our civil diſſen- 
tions. He ordered by his will, that his body 
ſhould be buried under ſome plain monument at 
the diſcretion of his executors; and after an epi- 
taph mentioning the ſeveral places he had held, 
this motto to be added; 
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* Non nobis Domine, non nobis, ſed Nomim 
tuo da Gloriam. 


„ By 
Not unto us, O Lord, not unto us, but unto thy Name 
be the Praiſe, 
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4 By his ſaid will he gave to the value of thirty Char. 1. 
und per ann. with other emoluments, to be be. ww 
ſtowed in pious uſes, and chiefly to ſet up a ma- 
nufacture of coarſe cottons in the town of Keſ- 
” 8 wick. 

He was one whom the collar of S. S. S. worn 

judges and other magiſtrates became very well, 
7 had its name from Sanctus, Simon, Simpli- 
cius; no man being more ſeriouſly pious, none 
more ſingly honeſt, — When fir Henry Savile came 
to fir Edward Cook then at bowls, in arch-biſhop 
: Abbot's behalf, and told him he had a caſe to 
1 MW propoſe to him: ſir Edward anſwered; it be a 
. MW caſe in common-law, I am unworthy to be a judge, 
* if Icannot preſently ſatisfie you : but if it be a point 
= Kj ftatute-law, I am unworthy to be a judge, if I 
ſhould undertake to ſatisfie you without conſulting 
my books, —Sir John Banks, though ready with- 
out his books on the bench,—yet always refolved 
caſes out of them in his chamber; anſwerable to 
his ſaying to dr. Sibs, a good textuary is a good 
lawyer, as well as a good divine. 

His invention was prompt and ready; his ap- 
prehenſion ſure and ſolid; his memory capacious 
and retentive; his knowledge in the law, and 
the inward reaſons of it, profound; his expe- 
rience in affairs of ſtate univerſal, and well laid: 
patient he was in hearing; ſparing, but pertinent 
in ſpeaking: very glad always to have things re- 
preſented truly and clearly; and when it was 
otherwiſe, able to diſcern through all pretences 
the real merit of a cauſe. | 

He was a man of ſingular modeſty, of the an- 
cient freedom, a plain-heartedneſs, and integrity 
of mind: very grave and ſevere in his deport- 
+4 ment, 
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ment, yet very affable, in ſuch ſort, that, as Ta. 
citus faith of Agrippa; Illi quod eſt rariſſimum 
nec facilitas authoritatem, nec ſeveritas amoren 
diminuit: and in a word, ſo even and circum. 
ſpect he was in the ſeveral turnings and occaſions 
of his life, that though he went himſelf, and 
brought over as many as he had any intereſt in, 
to the king, I find him under no extraordina 
diſpleaſure from the rebels; and I obſerve but 
one unhappineſs in his whole life, and that is, 
that all men ſpeak well of him, 


Obſervations on the Life of 
Sir Tho. Edmonds. 


THE trophees of Miltiades would not let 

Themiſtocles ſleep, nor the courts-advance- 
ments of his relations this gentleman to fit till ; 
having both Livie's qualifications, for an eminent 
man, a great ſpirit, and a gallant conduct for 
actions; a ſharp wit, and a fluent tongue for ad- 
vice.—Whence we meet with him comptroller of 
the kings houſhold at home, and his agent for 
peace abroad, equally fit for buſineſs of cou- 
rage and reſolution, and for affairs of counſel and 
complement. — I think it was this gentleman, 


who foreſeeing a conteſt likely to enſue _ 
| e 


„He had that rare and happy Quality, that his Affabi- 
lity did not cauſe Contempt, nor his Gravity make him 
the leſs beloved. 

+ In France, 1629. 


. — Yay 


of Sir Tho. Edmonds. 


the Engliſh and the Spaniſh embaſſadors, to the Char. 1. 
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firſt whereof he belonged, went to Rome private? 


ly and fetched a certificate out of the book of 
ceremonies (which according to the canon giveth 
the rule in ſuch caſes) ſhewing that the king of 
England was to precede him of Caſtile; a good 
argument, becauſe ad homines, wiſe men having 
always thought fit to urge not what is moſt ratio- 
nal in its felt, but what (all circumſtances con- 
fidered) is moſt convincing. Sir Thomas Ed- 
monds uſed to puzzle the Catholicks about ſix 
records. 1. The original of Conſtantine's grant 
of Rome to the Pope. 2. St. Mark's grant of 
the Adriatique gulph to Venice. 3. The Sali- 
que law in France. 4. The inſtrument whereby 
king John paſſed away England to the Pope. 
5. The letter of king Lucius. And 6. The 
ordinal of the conſecration at the Nags-head.— 
Neither did he perplex them with theſe queries, 
more than he angered the faction with his prin- 
ciples, Tertio Car, I. 1. That the king was to 
be truſted. 2. That the revenue was to be ſet- 
led. 3. That the proteſtant cauſe was to be main- 
tained. 4. That jealouſies were to be removed, 
and things paſt were to be forgotten. 


Ob e 
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Obſervations on the Life of 
Sir Paul Pindar, 


H E was firſt a factor, then a merchant, next a 

* conſul; and at laſt an embaſſador in Tur- 
key : whence returning with a good purſe and a 
wary head-piece, he caſt about what he might 
do to gratitie K. James and the arch-biſhop of 
Canterbury moſt; and finding them much plea- 
fed with acts of charity and piety, he repaired 
the entry, front, and porches of St. Paul's cathe- 
dral to all the upper church, quire and chance], 
and enriched them with marble ſtructures and 
figures of the apoſtles, with carvings and guild- 
ings far exceeding their former beauty, which 
coſt above two thouſand pounds; the act of a 
good man, ſaid K. James, who made him one 
of the great farmers of the cuſtoms : in gratitude 
whereof, fir Paul beſides his former expences, 
took upon him to new build the ſouth iſle, which 
colt him above 170000. 

A projector (ſuch neceſſary evils then counte- 
nanced) and he a clergy-man too, informed K. 
James how he might ſpeedily advance his reve- 
nue by bringing in ſpiritual preferments (now 
forſooth under-rated in the kings books) to a full 
value, to the great encreaſe of firſt fruits and 
tenths: the king demands the lord treaſurer 


Cranfield's judgement thereof: he ſaid, Sir, you 
art 


At Perroſs and Aleppo. 
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are efteemed a great lover of learning; you know Char. 1. 
clergy-mens education is chargeable, their preferment (aw 
flow, and ſmall: let it not be ſaid you gain by 

nding them ; other ways leſs obnoxious to juſt 
cenſure will be found out to furniſh your occaſions. 
The king commended the treaſurer (as doing it 
only for tryal) adding moreover, I ſhould have 
accounted thee a very knave, if encouraging me 
berein.— But he ſends for fir Paul Pindar, and 
tells him, he muſt either raiſe the cuſtoms, or 
take this courſe ; who anſwered him nobly: That 
he would lay thirty thouſand pounds at his feet the 
morrow, rather than he ſhould be put upon ſuch poor 
projects, as unſuitable to his honour, as to his in- 
clination. Go thy way (faith the king) thou art 4 
good man. 


— — 
— — — * » 


ne! on the Life of 


Sir Henry Vane Senior. 


THREE things Henry the fourth of France Iod. 
© faid would puzzle any man. 1. Whether 
queen Elizabeth was a maid ? 2. Whether the 
prince of Orange was valiant? 3. What religion 
he himſelf was of ? To which I may add a fourth, 
viz, what fir Henry Vane was? whom I know 
not what to call, but what Mr. Baxter calleth his 
fon, a hider : the fathers life being as myſtical 
as the ſons faith, men as little underſtanding the 
actions of the one, as they did the writing of the 
other: but the two powers that govern the 
world, 
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Char. x. world, the et, and the worſt, are both inviſible. 
All Northern men are reſerved to others, but 


this was too fly for his own countrey-men; nei- 
ther fir John Savile that brought him to court, 
nor fir Thomas Wentworth that advanced him 
there, underſtanding either his temper, or his 
deſign, —He betrayed any council he was preſent 
at, and marred all the actions he was employed 
in. As 1. When he was ſent to relate the em- 
peror's overture to the queen of Bohemia, of 
thirty thouland pounds per ann. and a marriage 
between her eldeſt fon and his daughter, he did 
it with thoſe aukward circumſtances, that tranſ. 
ported the good lady to ſuch unſeaſonable ex- 
preſſions, as at that time blaſted her cauſe and 
expectations. And thence it's thought he brought 
fir Robert Dudley's rhapſody of projects to diſ- 
parage the king's government, under pretence of 
ſupplying his neceſſities : [it was the way of the 
late underminers, to relieve their maſters preſent 
need upon future inconveniences ; hiding them- 
ſelves under propoſals, plauſible for the preſent, 
and fatal in the conſequence} which juggles of his 
were ſo long too little to be conſidered, that at 
laſt they were too great to be remedied. 2. He 
is ſaid to have ſhuffled other conditions into the 
pacification at York, were he was a commiſſioner, 
than were avowed by the lords commiſſioners, 
much inſiſted on by the Scots, and burned by 
the common hang-man, as falſe, and contrary 
to the true articles. 3. When ſent to the houſe, 
1640. to demand 12, or 8, or 6 ſubſidies, he 
requireth without abatement twelve, with deſign 
(as it's judged) to aſk ſo much, as might enrage 
the parliament to give nothing ;—and fo to - 

cuil 
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diſſolved unhappily, or continued unſucceſsfully. Char. x, 
4. He and his ſon together betray the vote. 
paſſed in the ſelect council, taken by him pri- 
vately under his hat, for the reducing of Scot- 
land to the ruine of the earl of Strafford, and 
the arch-biſhop of Canterbury—The ſtory is, fir 
Henry Vane was truſted with the juncto, where 
he took notes of their ſeveral opinions; theſe 
notes he puts up in his cloſet : a while after, he 
delivers to his ſon fir H. Vane junior, a key to 
fetch ſome papers out of a cabinet, in which he 
finds another key to an inward ſhutter ; which 
he opened, and *lighted upon this paper, and 
communicates it to Mr. Pym for the end afore- 
faid ; and upon this very paper (doeſt not trem- 
ble reader at this treaſon ?) alone, the houſe of 
commons voted that brave earl out of his /ife, 
the ſame day that twenty two years after the ſame 
fir Henry Vane junior, loſt his head. Abſolui 


Mien. 


— ä 
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OZ/ervations on the Life of 
Hir Richard Hutton. 


IR Richard Hutton was born at Perith, of a Lloyd. 
worſhipful family (his elder brother was a 
knight) and bred in Jeſus-Colledge in Cam- 
bridge. He intended his ſtudies for divinity, 
till difſwaded by the importunity of his friends 
(amongſt whom George earl of Cumberland = 
mo 


* Thus is Providence juſtified, 
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Char. 1. moſt eminent) he became barriſter of Grayess 
GyYAVInne. But in expreſſion of his former affection 
to divinity, he ſeldom (if ever) took fee of a 
clergy-man. Afterwards being recorder of York, 
he was knighted, and made judge of the com- 
mon-pleas. In the caſe of ſhip-money, though 
he was againſt the king, or rather for the * com- 
mons, yet his majeſty manifeſted not the leaft 
diſtaſte, continuing to call him the honeſt judge. 
This perſon ſo pious to God, and charitable to 
the poor, was diſſolved about the beginning of 
our national miſery. Thus God, before he plow- 
eth up a land with the furrows of a civil war, 
firſt cutteth down his old crop, and gathereth 
them like ripe ſheaves into his bara, He died 
at Sergeants-Inne, and was buried at his earneſt 
deſire with the common-prayer, without any fu- 
neral-ſermon (ſave what his own vertues preached 
to poſterity) at St. Dunſtan's in the Weſt, on the 
27th day of February, Anno Dom. 1638. Here 
J learn how circumſpect our counſels muſt be in 
reference to things and perſons above us ; which 
implying an over-poyzing af our own judgement, 
and a debaſing of others, in all caſes is obnoxious 
to jealouſie, but in theſe to danger, under which 
there are no qualifications to patience and mode- 
ration. The vertues of this happy judge (if he 
had caſt obſtinacy over-board, and let his wif 
dom tack about in things capable of expedience) 


whereby he knew well both how to allay the aſ- 
| perities 


® So faith the hiſtorian : but I think as much againſt 
them as againſt the K. not only becauſe the welfare of K. 
and people are inſeparable : but alſo becauſe there 1s not a 
more common ſaying among the people, than defend me, 
and ſpend me. | | 


of Sir Richard Hutton: 
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rities of a bad fortune, and check the exceſſes Char. xr; 
of a good one, packing up his fears and hopes. 


in ſo narrow a compaſs, as made the laſt leſs te- 
dious, and the firſt more portable; to which he 
added an unaffected plainneſs, the argument of 
his worth and weight, a weakneſs and emptineſs 
being as ſafely as uſually concluded from too 
much affectation, -an over-much care of the 
out-ſide being an argument of remiſneſs in what 
is within, it remaining (faith one) equally rare, 
to find a ſtarched and formal man wile, as a wo- 
man valiant ; the moſt ſerious endeavours of both 
being to take only the eyes. 


— — 


Obſervations on the Life of 
the Marqueſs of Hertford, 


E was none of thoſe male-contents who make Lloyd. 


the ſins of their riper years make good the 
follies of their youth, and maintain over/ights 
with treaſons: as he was patient under his im- 
priſonment for the one, ſo he was active in his 
ſervices againſt the other; not more dutifully 
ſubmitting to the ſeverity of K. James for his 
marriage, then loyally aſſiſting the neceſſities of 
king Charles in his wars. It's natural to return 
an injury, it's heroical to overcome it; and be 
above it, when we are below our ſelves. It is 
true, he was drawn in to ſubſcribe the untoward 


r at York ; but it is as true, he did of 


own accord declare againſt the unnatural war 
in 
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Char. 1, in London, where the king advanced him to the 
GA tuition of the prince, and he went himſelf to the 
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defence of the king : at what time ſuch his 

pularity, that he raiſed an army himſelf ; ſuch his 
humility, that he yielded the command of it to 
another, as if he knew nothing but others merit, 
and his own wants; being one of thoſe choice 
men that admure every thing in others, and ſee 
nothing in themſelves. His face, his carriage, 
his habit © ſavoured of lowlineſs without affecta- 
« tion, and yet he was much under what he 
« ſeemed. His words were few and loft, never 
« either peremptory or cenſorious, becauſe he 
e thought both each man more wile, and none 
« more obnoxious than himſelf; being yet nei- 
& ther ignorant nor careleſs, but naturally meek, 
lying ever cloſe within himſelf, armed with thoſe 
two maſter- pieces, reſolution and duty, where with 
he mated the blackeſt events that did rather ex- 
erciſe than diſinay that ſpirit that was above them, 
and that minde that looked beyond them: he 
was the eaſieſt enemy, and the trueſt friend; 
whom extremities obliged, while (as the reve- 
rend biſhop ſpeaks) he as a well-wrought vault 
lay at home the ſtronger, by how much the more 
weight he did bear. He offered his life for his 
prince's ſervice in the field, and his perſon for 
his ranſom at the court; and when many wiſhed 
they might die for that excellent king, he, the 
earls of Lindſey and Southampton offered, That 
ſince his majeſty was preſumed by the law to do 
no harm himſelf, and ſince he did all by them 
his miniſters, as they had the honour to act un- 
der, they might have the happineſs to ſuffer for 


him, 
Ob/cre 


| 
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08/ervations on the Life of 
Hir John Finch. 


HIS family hath had an hereditary eminence Lloyd. 
in the ſtudy of the law.——Sir Henry Finch 
[the author of Noworex»o;] a learned ſergeant at ' 
law in king James his time. Sir Heneage Finch 
recorder of London in K. Charles's time, and 
this noble perſon at the ſame time the queen's 
attorney, and ſpeaker of that curious, knowing, 
and rich parliament, wherein ſome have obſerved, 
though wide, I ſuppoſe, that the houſe of com- 
mons modeſtly eſtimated [conſiſting of 500] 
could buy the houſe of peers ¶conſiſting of 118] 
thrice over, —Norimbergh in Germany, and Flo- 
rence in Italy, would not of old admit of any 
learned men in their councel ; becauſe great lear- 
ned men, faith the hiſtorian of thoſe places, are 
perplexed to reſolve upon affairs, making many 
| doubts full of reſpefts and imaginations —Sembla- 
; bly this parliament was too rich and curious to 
do any good, though this noble perſonage, even 
when the houſe-doors were ſhut, and he violent- 
ly detained in his chair, refuſed to countenance 
their proceedings, always abhorring Eliot's doc- 
tine; That men ſhould not be queſtioned for offen- 
es in parliament : as if that reverend aſſembly 
vere called for no other end, than that turbulent 
ſpirits might be at liberty to ſpeak treaſon once 
every three years. | 
VOL. II. U When 
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290 : Obſervations on the Life 
Char. 1. When he was queſtioned for his opinion about 
— ſhip-money, his judgement was; That if the 
whole were in danger, the whole ſhould contribute 
When he was urged to read the remonſtrance a. 
gainſt fir R. V. 4 Car. in parliament, his opi- 
nion was; That at any rate (though at the 
higheſt that can be) authority muſt be vindi. 
cated and redeemed from contempt, fince the life of 
government is reputation. 


Obſervations on the Life of 
| the Lord Say. | 


Lloyd. W HETHER the firſt impreſſions of his tu- 
| tor, (ſchoolmaſters, though the moſt neg- 
lected, are not the moſt inconſiderable parts of a 
common-wealth :) the narrowneſs of his fortune 
(unequal to his honour; younger brothers of 
noble houſes had need in every ſtate to be ob- 
ſerved) the repulſe, 1613, (other men mult look 
to whom they are kind, but princes to whom they 
are unkind) inclined this perſonage to popular 
ty: this is certain, no man was better tempered 
for that humour than himſelf ; being in his na- 
ture ſevere and rigid; in his carriage cloſe and 
reſerved; in his reſolutions firm and immoveable; 
in his apprehenſion, provident and foreſeeing; 
in his ſentiments nice and curious :—in his d- 
courſe (full of fears and jealouſies) diſſatisfied and 
bold; in his followers irregular and pretending} 
in the law well ſeen; in the ſcripture very ready; 

| i 
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in the occurrences of his age very exact: at lec- Char. 1. 
tures moſt conſtant; to the liberty of the ſubjectr 
(then the Diana of the age) moſt faithful, inſo- 
much that he made a motion 1628, That they 
who ſtood for the liberties, forſooth, (then called 
the lower-houſe lords of the upper-houſe) not 
fifty might make their proteſtation upon record, and 
that the other party ſhould with ſubſcription of their 
names enter their reaſon upon record, that poſterity 
might not be to ſeek (good lack) who they: were 
that ſo ignobly betrayed the liberty of our nation : 
and this being done, they ſhould reſolve them- 
ſelves to a committee, and proceed to vote 
yet ſo well acquainted with the king's temper, 
that he would take any occaſion of his being 
pleaſed by the parliament, to inſinuate himſelf 
into favour with all his male-contents, as biſhop 
Williams, earl of Lincoln, earl of Eſſex, the 
earl of Warwick, &c. b 

As he wrought upon the peoples humour in 
that point of liberty, ſo he did upon the nobili- 
ties temper in another of ambition: for in a pe- 
tition to king James againſt foreign titles of ho- 
nour, we finde him firſt in deſign, though laſt in 
ſubſcription, teaching Eſſex, Warwick, St. John 
for they joyned with him) to tilt againſt their 
ſoyeraign's prerogative with their pens, as they 
did after with their evords.. 

And when this failed (the wiſe king awing the 
young lords to renounce that aſunder, which they 
had ſubſcribed together ; none ſo bold as the fac- 
lone in company, none ſo fearful apart) the cham- 
pon of Engliſh honour and priviledge, becomes 
the patron of propriety too; for we read Ter. Hill. 

U 2 Anno 
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Char. 1. Auno 14. Car. 1. in Banco Regis, the lord Say's 
hymns Calc. — 

Attion foꝛ Trover and Converſion of thiee 
Dxen taken (a great matter) for thꝛee pounds 
five ſhillings, by the ſheriff of Lincoln, upon 
the plaintiff, towards the finding of aſhip— 
A good reaſon, for going to law firſt, and then 
to war with his ſoveraign, as he did afterwards, 
when he had ſent his ſon Nathaniel, with Hamp- 
den and Lawrence 1639. to ſettle the league 
with their dear brethren in Scotland, while he 
formed the grand deſign in England, with ſo 
much ſucceſs, that when there were ſome over. 
tures made for ſaving the earl of Strafford, and 
ſecuring the kingdom by the party, upon condi- 
tion of preferment, as that maſter Hampden 
ſhould be tutor to the prince, the earl of Eſſex 
his governour, Mr. Pym chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, the earl of Warwick vice-admiral, he 
was to be maſter of the court of wards ; which 
he compaſſed, when the reſt miſt of their expec- 
tation. No more of him, but that the king 
going to Scotland, he refuſing a proteſtation a- 
— the Scots, had theſe queſtions propoſed to 
him: 


' 
| 
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1. Whether he would go with the king at his 
own Charge. 
2. Whether rebellion was a juſt cauſe of war. 
3. Whether the taking of caſtles, towns, ma- 
gazines, Sc. was not rebellion, | 
To the firſt he anſwered ; that though 2421 
2 and ſubject, he could not be forced out of IM | 
is countrey but upon extraordinary occaſion; 
yet out of affection to his majeſty, he wort | 
| de 
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tend him, referring the matter of charge to him- Char. 1. 


ſelf. . 
To the two laſt he ſaid, he underſtood not the 

law of Scotland, but that thoſe proceedings were 

treaſon in England. | 


1 


' Obſervations on the Life of 
the Earl of Lindley. 


HE and that whole family (I know not whe- Lloyd. 
ther more pious, or more valiant ; whether 

more renowned abroad, as confeſſors for their 
religion, or, as champions for their countrey) 
have been in this laſt age an ornament and a de- 
fence to this crown, equally reverenced by the 
ſubjects of it, and honoured by the ſoveraigns. 

This noble-man and the earl of Eſſex did as 
Jugurtha and Manus, learn in one ſchool what 
they practiſed in two: the one as a faithful ſubject, 
for that government that had obliged his family ; 
the other as a diſcontented rebel, againſt that 
that had di ſobliged his: both commanders for the 
Palatinate againſt the emperor, and for Rochel 
againſt the French. 

When the duke of Buckingham returned from 
the ile of Rhee, his majeſty told him; the neg- 


lf of bis relief muſt lodge on bis friend and confi- 


dent, Holland — To which he acknowledged 
that indeed he had very affectionately intruſted 
him in ordinary affairs, but never in ſuch an eſ- 
teem, as to ſecond him in arms, that place being 

Wi more 
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Char. 1. more proper for my lord of Lindſey - whoſe 
I judgement of that expedition was; That it wa 
friendſhip in earneſt, and wer in jeſt. He it was 
that purſued twelve French veſſels in his own fin. 
gle one to their haven, heated at once with an. 
ger and ſhame, he it was, who when all men 
were amazed at the duke's fall, was aſſigned his 
ſucceſſor, Certainly, ſaith one there preſent, hz 
was a perſon of no likely ©* preſence, but of conſs. 
% derable experience, by his former expediticns, 
« and one that to the laſt of his life made gocd his 
e faith with gallantry and courage, notwithſtond. 
ig his ill ſucceſs (the times fate rather than his 
fault) 1. In ſcouring the narrow ſeas, where he 
was admiral, and the earl of Eſſex vice-admiral. 
2. In preſiding in ſeveral great courts on many 
ſolemn occaſions, the earl of Strafford's unpa- 
rallel'd tryal, Sc. And 3. In leading the king's 
army at Edge-Hill with a pike in his hand. 
Where what is obſerved of Cataline and his fol- 
lowers, was true of this noble earl and his coun- 
try-men, the loyal gentry of Lincolnſhire, that 
they covered the ſame place with their corps 
when dead, where they ſtocd in the fight whilſt 
living. | 


Ober. 


ae nne : 


Obſervations on the Life of 
Judge Richardſon, 


UDGE Richardſon was born at Mulbarton ; Lloyd. 
in Norfolk, his father being miniſter thereof 
and he a friend to miniſters, though a foe of the 
church. He was bred in the ſtudy of our muni- 
cipal Jaw, and became the king's ſergeant there- 
in. Afterwards, on the 28 of November, 1626. 
he was ſworn chief-juſtice of the cormmon-pleas, 
that place having been void ten months before ; 
wherein he was humourſom, but honeſt ; only 
unhappy, in that he raiſed the Sabbatarian con- 
troverſie, by his orders againft wakes in Somer- 
ſetſhire. His braſs monument on the ſouth- ſide 
of Weſtminſter-Abby, thus entertaineth the rea- 
der; 7 
| Deo om. 
Thomæ Richardſoni Icæni Equitis Aurati 
Humanum Depaſilum.“ 
lle. 
Juris Municip. omnes gradus exantlavit 
Conventus tertii ordinis ann. Jacobi Regis 21,0 22. 
Prolocutor extitit; 
Fori civilis (communium Placitorum vocant) 
Supremum Magiſtratum quinquenitium geſſis; 
Ad ſummum tandem primarii per Angliam Judicis 
Tribunal \ if 121 
U 4 A 


The Subſtance of this Epitaph is fully explained in 
the Beginning of his Life, FOE? * 
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A Rege Carolo eveus : expiravit 
Anno tatig 66. Salutis, MDCXXXTV. 
Tho. Richardſon l. unicus Eques Aur. Baro Sco. 
tie deſignatus 


Patri incomparabili 


poſuit. 


As one reaſon of his advancement, you muſt 
know, this judge married for his ſecond wife the 
lady Eliz. Beaumont, the ſiſter (as I take it) of 
Mary counteſs of Buckingham, and the relict of 
— Aſhburnham knight. She was by king 


Charles created baroneſs of Croumont in Scot. 


land; and (though iſſueleſs by the judge) the ho- 
nour deſcended to his grand- child. He died an 
enemy to biſhop Williams, over-ruling all his 
pleas in his chamber in a quarter of an hour; 
and yet, which was ſtrange, at that time no friend 
to arch-biſhop Laud, for he ſaid, the lawn-ſleeves 


bad choaked bim. 


Lloyd, 


Obſervations on the Life of 
Sir Tho. Coventry. 


Competent eſtate he had for his education, 
and excellent abilities for advancement: his 
fortune was not wanting to his parts, nor his 
parts to his fortune; the one being as ready to 
ſupport, as the other was to raiſe him: his ſtaid 
foul was well prepared for general learning inthe 


\ 


-chools 
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of Sir Thomas Coventry. 


{chools and univerſity, for his particular learn- Char. 1. 
ing at the Inns of court: his {kill in the ſtudy of. 


law called him no ſooner to the bar, than his 
rudence to court: take we his character from 

bis honour. Why was he created lord Covent 
of Aliſbury, and keeper of the great ſeal ? why, 
faith the patent, for his eminent fidelity; for his 
worthy ſervice ; for his exact circumſpection; for 
his deep prudence ; for his conſtant reſolution ; 
for his ſkill and dexterity; for his integrity and 
induſtry ; for his immoveableneſs and fidelity: no 
man more apprehenſive of the intereſt of Eng- 
land, none more faithful to it : his kindneſs to 
the church and clergy argued his piety ; his ſafe 
counſels to his majeſty argued his moderation 
his dignity rather enjoyed him, than he it: a 
man he was that filled up his great capacities, 
having digeſted a body of the moſt honeſt law, 
and a ſcheme of the moſt innocent policy that 
ever filled the head of an able ſtateſman, or the 
heart of an upright judge. What belonged to 
him, he knew; and what he knew, he practiſed, 
He was as conſtant to his rule, as he knew his 
rule was to him : reſerved he was, as the king's 
councellor, honeſt as his conſcience, We meaſure 
one by their ſhadows, and this great lord 
y his followers ; every one whereof, was emi- 
nent in his way, and all advanced. Each action 
of his, though never ſo little, yet great as him- 
ſelf, ſo gravely did he manage it, ſo ſolemnly did 
he perform it : his orders were ſeldom reverſed, 
becauſe moſtly including the conſentof parties. 
few attorney-generals came off with leſs cenſure, 
and 


The moſt pious, learned, wiſe, and Reverend Father 


| in God, the Lord Arch-Biſhop of Cant. was his Domeſtick. 
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Char, 1. and few lord keepers with leſs guilt; his predecef. 

wW— ſors miſcarriages being foils to ſet off his exag. 
neſs. Eminent as in moſt other caſes, ſo par. 
ticularly in that of Pryn, Baſtwick, and Burton, 
againſt whom, when after ſix weeks time given 
them to put in an effectual anſwer, they urged, 
that their adverſaries the biſhops ſhould not be 
their judges: he replyed ſmartly ; that by that 
plea had they libelled all the magiſtrates in the 
land ; none ſhould paſs cenſure upon them, be. 
cauſe all were made parties. 

He had fifteen years enjoyed his place ; not 
more proper to ſay, that dignity had enjoyed 
him ſo long, this latter age affording not one e- 
very way of more apt qualifications Bo the place, 
His front and preſence beſpake a venerable re. 
gard, not inferiour to any of his anteceſſor. 
His train and ſuit of followers was diſpoſed agree- 
able, to ſhun both envy and contempt : vain and 
ambitious he was not; his port was ſtate, though 
others oſtentation. Of what concerned his 
place, he Knew enough, and which is the main, 
acted conformable to his knowledge; for in the 
adminiſtration of juſtice, he was ſo erect, ſo in- 
corrupt, as captious malice ſtands mute in the 
blemiſh of his fame. A miracle the greater, 
when we conſider he was alſo a privy-councellor: 
a truſt, wherein he ſerved his maſter the king 
moſt faithfully ; and the more faithfully, becauſe 
of all thoſe counſels which did diſſerve his ma- 

jeſty, he was an earneſt diſſwader, and did much 
diſaffect thoſe ſticklers who laboured to make the 
prerogative rather tall than great ; as knowing 
that ſuch men loved the king better than Charles 


Stuart, So that although he was a courtier, - 
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yet had he always a paſſion reſerved for the pub. 


„had had for his maſter a paſſion moſt intenſe, Char. 1 
a | 
r 


G lick welfare; an argument of a free, noble, and 
1 right-principled mind ; for what both court and 
n MW country have always held as inconſiſtent, is in 
1 nuch erroneous : and no man can be truly loyal 
e WM who is not allo a good patriot; nor any a good 
i: MI patriot, which is not truly loyal. 
e ; 


* 


i | Obſervations on the Life of Sir 
Thomas Wentworth Earl of 
Strafford. 


| eth his birth to the beſt governed city, Lon- 
don, his breeding to the beſt modelled ſchool 
| York, and a moſt exact colledge, St. John's in 
Cambridge; his accompliſhments to the beſt tu- 


8 IR Thomas Wentworth earl of Strafford ow- Lloyd. 


tors, travel and experience; and his prudence 


to the beſt ſchool, a parhament, whither he came 
in the moſt active and knowing times, with a 
ſtrong brain, and a large heart: his activity was 
eminent in his country, and his intereſt ſtrong in 
parliament, where he obſerved mach, and perti- 
nently; ſpake little, but home, contrived effec- 
tually, but c1-/ely ; carried his deſigns ſucceſsfully, 
but reſervedly : he apprehended the publick tem- 
per as clearly, and managed it to his purpoſes as 
orderly as any man: he ſpoke leaſt, but laſt of 
all, with the advantage of a clear view of others 

| reaſons, 
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Char. 1. reaſons, and the addition of his Own: he and his 
leading confidents moulded that in a private con. 


ference, which was to be managed in a publick 
aſſembly : he made himſelf fo conſiderable a pa. 
triot, that he was bought over to be a courtier: 
ſo great his abilities, that he awed a monarch 

when diſ-obliged, and ſupported it when guard 
the balance turning thither where this lord ſtood, 
The North was reduced by his prudence, and 
Ireland by his intereſt : he did more there in two 
years, than was done in two hundred before. 

1. Extinguiſhing the very reliques of the war, 

2, Setting up a ſtanding army. 

3. Modelling the revenue. 

4. Removing the very roots and occaſions of 
new troubles. 

5. Planting and building. 

6. Settling eccleſiaſtical and civil courts. 

7. Recovering the hearts of the people by able 
paſtors and biſhops, by prudent and ſober magi- 
ſtrates ; by juſtice and protection; by obligati- 
ons and rewards. 

8. Recovering the churches patrimony and 
diſcipline. E 

9. Employing moſt able and fruitful miniſters 
and inſtruments, 

10. Taking an exact view of all former pre- 
cedents, rules, and proceedings. 

11. An exact correſpondence with his majeſty, 
and the favourites of England. 

None was more converſant in the factions, in- 
trigues, and deſigns, than he when a common- 
wealths-man ; none abler to meet with them than 
he when a ſtateſman : he underſtood their me- 
thods, kenned their wiles, obſerved their 1 

. 00 
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of the Earl of Strafford. 


looked into their combinations, comprehended Char. 1. 
their intereſt : and as king Charles underſtood 


beſt of any monarch under heaven what he could 
do in point of conſcience, ſo his Strafford appre- 
hended beſt of any counſellor under the ſun 
what he could do in point of power : he and my 
lord of Canterbury having the moſt particular 
account of the ſtate of Great Britain and Ireland 
of any perſons living. Nature is often hidden, 
ſometimes overcome, ſeldom - extinguiſhed ; yet 
doctrine and diſcourſe had much allayed the ſeve- 
rity of this earl's nature, and cuſtom more : 
none more auſtere to ſee to, none more obligin 
to ſpeak with : he obſerved pauſes in his —— 
to attend the motion, and draw out the humour 
of other men; at once commanding his own 
thoughts, and watching others: his paſſion was 
rather the vigour, than the diſorder of his well- 
weighed ſoul; which could diſpenſe its anger 
with as much prudence, as it managed any act 
of ſtate. He gave his majeſty ſafe counſel in 
the proſperity of his affairs, and reſolute advice 
in extreamity, as a true ſervant of his intereſt 
rather than of his power. | 

So eminent was he and my lord of Canter. 
bury, that rebellion deſpaired of ſucceſs as long 
as the firſt lived, and ſchiſm of licentiouſneſs as 
long as the ſecond ſtood. Take my lord of Straf- 
ford as accuſed, and you will find his Integrity 
and Ability, that he managed his whole govern- 
ment either by the law, or the intereſt of his 
countrey. Take him as dying, and you will ſee 
his parts and piety; his reſolution for himſelf, his 
ſelf-reſignation for the kingdoms good; his de- 
yotion tor the chuach, whole patrimony he fore 
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bad his ſon upon his bleſſing.— Take him 25 
dead, you will find him glorious and renowned 
in theſe three characters. 1 986 


The firſt of the beſt King. 
I looked upon my lord of Strafferd, as a gen; 


tleman whoſe great abilities might make a prince 
rather afraid, than aſhamed to employ him in the 
greateſt affairs of ſtate : for thoſe were prone to 
create in him great confidence of undertakings, 
and his was like enough to betray him to great 
errors, and many enemies; whereof he could 
not but contract great ſtore, while moving in ſo 
high a ſphere, and with ſo vigorus a luſtre, he 
muſt needs (as the fun) raiſe many envious ex. 
halations; which condenſed by a popular odium, 
were capable to cait a cloud upon. the brighteſt 
merit and integrity: though I cannot in my judg- 
ment approve all he did, driven (it may be) by 
the neceſſities of times, and the temper of that 
people, more than led by his own diſpoſition to 
any heighth and rigour of action, &c. 


{ 
| 


The ſecond of the beſt Hiſtorian. 


He was a perſon of a generous ſpirit, fitted 
for the nobleſt exerciſes, and the moſt difficult 
parts of empire: his counſels were bold, yet juſt; 
and he had a vigour proper for the execution of 
them: of an eloquence next that of his maſters, 
maſculine and excellent. He was no leſs affect 
onate to the church, than to the ſtate ; and not 
contented while living, to defend the govern- 
ment and patrimony of it, he commended it alio 
to his ſon when he was about to dye, and char. 


ged 


of the Earl of Strafford. 


A 


pride; and the undaunted execution of his office 
on the contumacious, the inſolency of his for- 
tune. He was cenſured for that fatal error of fol- 
lowing the king to London, and to the parlia- 
ment, after the pacification at York : and it was 
© thought, that if he had gone over to his charge 
e in Ireland, he might have ſecured both himlelf 


and that kingdom for his majeſties ſervice: but 


„one attribute this counſel to a neceſſity of fate, 
i WW whoſe firſt ſtroke is at the brain of thoſe whom it 
a deſigns to ruine, and brought him to feel the ef- 
beds of popular rage, which himſelf in former 
© I parliaments had uſed againſt government, and to 
nde the experience of his own devices upon the 
duke of Buckingham. Providence teacheth us to 
t :bhor over-fine councels, by the miſchiefs they 
often bring upon their authors, 

) 


The third, of common fame. 

« A gentleman he was of rare, choice, and 
* ſingular endowments, I mean, of ſuch as mo- 
« delled, faſhioned, and accompliſhed him for 
&* ſtate-concernments ; of a ſearching and pene- 
* trating judgment, nimble apprehenſions, rea- 
dy and fluent in all reſults of councel. Moſt 
* happy in the vein of ſpeech, which was al- 
* ways round, perſpicuous, and expreſs, much 
to the advantage of his ſenſe, and ſo full 
* ſtocked with reaſon, that he might be rather 
ſaid to demonſtrate, than to argue. As theſe 
abilities raiſed him to ſtate-adminiſtration, ſa 
* his addrefling, his applying thoſe abilities ſa 
* faithfully in promotion of the royal intereſt, 


* {toon rendered him a favourite of the firſt ad- 
« miſſion ; 
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oed his abhorrency of facriledge : his enemies Char. x. 
Ele the majeſty of his miene in his lieutenancy, Cn 
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Char. 1.“ miſſion : ſo that never king had a more intel. 
GYV < ligent, and withal a firmer ſervant than he was 
« to his maſter. But theſe qualities which ren. 
« dred him ſo aimable to his majeſty, repreſen. 
« ted him formidable to the Scots, fo that ſome 
« who were not well perſwaded of the juſtneſ 
« of his ſentence, thought he ſuffered not ſo 
« much for what he had done already, as for 
« what he was like to have done, had he lived, 
<«< to the diſſervice of that nation: and that he 
« was not ſacrificed ſo much to the Scots revenge, 
de as to their fear. And certainly his fall was 
« the firſt, ſo the moſt fatal wound the king's 
ce intereſt ever received: his three kingdoms 
« hardly affording another Strafford, that is, 
one man his peer in parts and fidelity to his 
« majeſty. He had a ſingular paſſion for the 
« goverment and patrimony of the church, both 
c which he was ſtudious to preſerve ſafe and 
« ſound; either opining them to be of ſacred 
« extraction; or at leaſt prudent conſtitution, 
« relating to holy performances. And had he 
« wanted theſe poſitive graces, yet in ſo great a 
« perſon it may be commendable, that he was 
« eminent for privative and negative excellencies, 
& being not taxable with any vice; thoſe petty 
« pleaſures being beneath the ſatisfaction of a 
« foul ſo large as his. In ſhort, faith the inge- 
« nious gentleman, he was a man who might 
c have paſſed under a better notion, had he 
4 lived in better times. 
This laſt period is a queſtion, ſince this great 
ſtateſman, and his good maſter's goodneſs was 
ſo over-ſhadowed with their greatneſs and their 
vertue fo loſt in their power, as the ſun (the = 
c 


of the Earl of Strafford. „ 
eſt parallel of their luſtre and beneficence) is hid Char, r. 
in his own light, that they owe their great, but yg 

glorious fame to their misfortunes, and their re- 

— to their ruine, that levelled their worth, 
otherwiſe as much out - their us as their 

_ to vulgar a rehen ions. Eclipſed luſtre, 

like a ale KS” is moſt looked on, when 

moſt covered. The ſetting fun is more glorious 

than its ſelf in its meridian, becauſe more low: 

and the loweſt planet ſeems biggeſt to a com- 

mon eye. 

So faithful he was, and the arch-biſhop, that 

in the Juncto conſiſting of them two and duke 
Hamilton, they voted a parliament, though th 
knew themſelves the Fr ſufferers by it: and ſo 
confident of his integrity, that ben! he had trea- 
ſon enough diſcovered at the late tranſactions in 
York (touching the Scots conſpiracy) to 2 
his enemies with, he waved . — 2 * 
ſecure in his own innocence, fell an 

that maxim; That there is no danger ſmall, — 
what is thought ſo. This was his ok principle; 
Uſurped royalty was never 24 down by per fwafion 
from royal clemency ; for * in armis jus omne 


regni. 


VO L. u. X Obfer- 
) > By Arms alone a Government can aſſert its right. 
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Obſervations on the Lives of H enry 
Earl of Holland, and Robert 
Earl of Warwick. 


ENR T carl of Holland, and Robert 
earl of Warwick, both brothers, had the 
ame education at home, and the ſame admit- 
tance to court—only the elder having an eſtate, 
brought not thither that compliance and obſer. 
vance that the younger did that wanted it. The 
one therefore is ſerious in his carriage, harſh and 
rough in his ſpirit, ſtubborn in his conſtitution, 
ſteady in his courſe, ſtern in his comportmentz, 
fly and cloſe in his conduct; choſing rather to 
improve himſelf in America by trade, than in 
England by courtſhip ; ſomething inclined to the 
faction by the principles of his education, more 
by thoſe of his intereſt. The other owned not 
a greater ſmoothneſs in his face, than in his foul; 
being very taking in his countenance, more in his 
converſe. The firſt being not more /ovely, than 
the laſt was obliging.— While a courtier, ſo much 
was he in favour with king James, that one 
morning as he and mr. Ramſey waited on his 
majeſty, and two porters came by with ſome 
money, he did but ſmile on Ramſey, and tell 
his majeſty, who aſked why he ſmiled, that it 
was to think what good that money would do 


him, and he had it: his royal maſter whoſe heart 
was 
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was as large as his kingdome, adding, T' war- Char. 1. 
rant you, you are glad of this; let me tell you, 1 
have more pleaſure in beftowing this money, than 
you in poſſeſſing it : ſo much a more bleſſed thing 
it is to give than to receive. 

While embaſſador in France (where he repre- 
ſented a king in his ſtate and port, as well as in 
his place) ſo great was he with the queen- mother, 
that he was admitted to all treatments: that he 
had the honour of all entertainments; that he 
commanded the king's ears, underſtood the Spa- 
niſh policies, dived into the French humour and 
inclination. All the while he was in Paris, his 
obſervations were minute and particular, his ad- 
dreſſes wary and reſerved (never opening the 
marriage-treaty until he was ſure of a good re- 
ception) his working upon Madams affection 
cloſe and artificial ; his counter-plots to the Spa- 
niſh infinuations nimble and effectual; his correſ- 
pondence with the duke of Bucks, weekly and 
conſtant ; his contracts with count Soiſons, and 
madam Blanvile, in behalf of her huſband here 
in England, reſolute and honourable (urging ve- 
ry nobly and ſucceſsfully, that the clamours of a 
turbulent agent was not to out-weigh the favour 
of a mighty monarch.) The diſcovery he made 
of the duke of Buckingham's enemies, their ca- 
e dals and oaths from the ſaid Blanviles letters, was 
is ſeaſonable and compleat; but his maſter- piece was 
i lis command over all affections and tempers but 
bis own fo ſoft and ſmooth, that it endured not the 
u wughneſs of the following times, wherein he 
Jo as very unſettled when commiſſioner in Scot- 
m kad, while he lived; and very fearful when he 

8 =" 5 died: 
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Char. 1. died: the fate of all delicate and too fine conſti. 
[ tutions. | 
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It hath been the method of grandees to endear 
themſelves to power for a preſent intereſt, and to 
learning for their future fame ; to add the renown 
of the one, to the greatneſs of the other. Nei. 
ther was this lord more careful to ſucceed his 
great friend the duke of Buckingham in his fa. 
vour at court, as captain of the guard, and 
groom of the ſtool, than in his place at the uni- 
verſity as chancellor, of which he expreſſeth him. 
ſelf thus to his Cambridge, That his maſter had 
raiſed his fortune beyond wiſhing in this world, 
that he could deſire no more than a fair name 
when he was gone out of it; which the univer- 
fity contributed, to whom he devoted his intereſt, 

Though they anſwered not his expectation in 
their contributions for St. Paul's, and other par- 
ticulars, wherein he was defeated and over- born 
by the buſie faction, who thought it a vain thing 
to repair any church, when they intended to 
pull down all. | 

After all, this great man is a great inſtance of 
that obſervation, viz. That when able and pru- 
dent men are brought on the to m 
their own parts, they are then (moſtly) not of the 
cleareſt ſight, and commonly commit ſuch errors 
as are both diſcernable and avoidable, even by 
men of mean abilities——Although I find him 
ſubject to no great error before the war, fave that 
when Dr. Preſton was by his party judged of 6 
great parts as to make a fit patron for them, and 
thereupon directed to appear aloof (the way af 
court-obſervers) in his addreſſes to the duke tf 
Buckingham by his confidant the earl of = 

an 
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land, whoſe family favoured that fide, though Char. 1. 
the duke ſaid he knew him, and fo would uſe (59 
him accordingly : yet this earl was ſo far over- 
reached by him, that in the apology the doctor 
writ under-hand to his partizans touching his 
court-compliance, he ſheweth he over- reached the 
court-wits; as indeed he was a great politician, 
and uſed (Lap-wing-like) to flutter moſt on that 
place which was fartheſt from his eggs : a copy 
of which letter, with ſome ſatyrical ſtanzaes was 
found unſealed in the ſtreets, and carried to the 
duke; a noble friend diſcovering to the doctor, 
how witty he was in rhime, to the breaking of 
his heart, he confeſſing then he was undone, eſ- 
pecially when the duke's barber could finger the 
letter out of his lord's pocket as he was directed. 
And now I cannot but remember how this earl 
at his death ſaid, He had been a friend to godly 
miniſters, as had his friends before him, by whom 
he had been inſtrufted when young. Whence I 
collect, that the members of thoſe great fami- 

lies, into which the godly miniſters, i. e. peeviſh, 
i W fattious, and diſcontented perſons which uſurp 
„chat precious name, inſinuate themſelves, and 
'e their principles, ſeldom come to their grave in 
ce WW peace; they uſually inſtilling into them ſuch 
rs Wl imaginations as make their lives unquiet, and 
y MW their deaths diſhonourable.—Whence the good 
m 
at 
{0 
id 


old lord Willoughby would ſay, Carry the peeviſh 

man this (ſpeaking of one Chambers a ſeparatiſt) 

but tell him he muſt not come under my roof, for J 

will not meddle with them that are given to change, 

of Wl thoſe calamity ariſeth ſuddenly, and who knoweth 
of Wl ihe ruine of them both ? 
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Char. 1. To conclude, it is obſerved as the reaſon why 
＋＋ ＋ [be fell off from the parliament, that the wary 


Lloyd. 


Sirs would not truſt two brothers, him and the 
earl of Warwick with ſupream commands; there. 
fore whenthey voted the one admiral, they denyed 
the other general of the horſe. Both are charac- 
tered by their contemporaries for natural endoy. 
ments excellent; for temper ſweet and loving; 
for behaviour, affable and courteous; for ſpirit, 


meek and lowly ; of the fame inclinations before 


and after their advancement : In honore fine ul. 
more; lifted up with honour, but not puffed up 
with pride. 


— 
— 


her vations on the Life of Arch- 
Biſhop Laud. 
'P HE -pregnancy of his childhood promiſed 
the wiſdame of his riper years, and obliged 
his friends beyond their abilities to ſupport, and 
ſtrangers beyond expectation to his encourage. 
ment : ſome perſons offering him great ſums of 
money for his maintenance in his younger years, 
upon the bare ſecurity of his parts, which paid 
them well in his more reduced age. None more 
obſervant of favour, none more mindful of kind- 
neſſes, and none more grateful for civilities : He 
was ſo wiſe as ſeldom to forget an injury in the 
conſequence of it, and fo noble as ever to te- 
member love in the return of it. His honeſt pa. 


rents conveyed him an excellent temper, anc 
that 


of Arch-Biſhop Laud. gue 
that temper a brave; ſpirit ; which had the ad- Char. 1. 
vantage of his birth, ſome ſay at Reading, ſone 
at Henley, at an equal diſtance from the univer- 
ſity, where he was to be a ſcholar; and the 
court, where he was to be a man: In the firſt 
of theſe, his * gy induſtry, his methodi- 
cal ſtudy, his quick apprehenſion, his faithful 
memory, his ſolid judgement, his active fancy, 
his grave and quick countenance, his ſharpe and 
piercing eye, raiſed him by diſcreet and wary 
ſteps to all the preferments, and commended 
him to all the employments of the univerſity, 
when proctor whereof he was admitted for his pru- 
dence to the earl of Devonſhire's ſervice, which 
hazarded ; and when divinity-reader, obſerved 
by the lords of Rocheſter and Lincoln for his 
judgement, which advanced him. As his de- 
fign was above the level of modern Scioliſts, fo 
were his ſtudies not prepoſſeſſed with the partial 
ſyſtemes of Geneva, but freely converſant with 
the impartial volumes of the church-catholick : 
lie had an infallible apprehenſion of the doctrine 
and diſcipline, and a deep inſight inta the intereſt 
of Chriſtianity : this capacious foul converſed 
with the moſt knowing of all judgements, to 
finde the bottom of all errors ; and with the moſt 
judicious of his own, to diſcern the grounds of 
all truth. He had his eye on the univerſity to re- 
duce it, when head of St. John's; on the lower 
functions of the church in his paſtoral charges, 
to reform them; and upon the higher, when 
dean of Glouceſter, prebend of Weſtminſter, and 
biſnop of St. Davids, to ſettle them. He was 
a man of that ſearch and judgement, that he 
found out the principles of government that were 
true to the church; of that faithfulneſs and re- 
L X 4 Jolu- 
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Char. 1. ſolution, that amidſt all diſcouragement, he was 
GW) true to them: the church government he found 
by many private ſpirited men, accommodated to 
their eaſe and intereſt, he adjuſted to truth and 
ſettlement z. confulting not humours which are 
uncertain as intereſt, but truth which is certain aʒ 
eternity. Arch-Biſhop Abbot's 77eld, and they 
will be pleaſed at laſt, was a great miſcarriage, 
Arch-Biſhop Laud's Reſolve, for there is no end of 
yielding, was great policy. His great reach in go. 
vernment ſuitable to that king's apprehenſions, 
commended him to king James; his vaſt ability 
and integrity, to k. Charles and the duke of 
Buckingham; to the firſt whereof he was a privy- 
councellour, to the other a boſom- friend, before 
both whom he laid the beſt repreſentations and 
ideas of the Engliſh government, as to things and 
perſons in ſeveral abſtracts, of any man under 
Heaven. I have heard a ſtateſman ſay, That 
none knew the joints, turnings, flexures, and inte- 
reſts of all parties in church or ſtate, that were 
either to be encouraged or ſuppreſſed, with the ſea- 
ſons and opportunities to do it, ſo well as dr. Laud. 
Diſcerning was his fore-ſight, compleat his in- 
telligence, exact his correſpondence, quick his 
diſpatches; ſeaſonable and effectual his ſermons 
and diſcourſes, inquiſitive and obſerving his con- 
verſe. His inſtruments were able and knowing 
men, that were faithful to the church, as he was 
in Manwaring and Montagu's caſe to them; 
Knowing well (as he wrote to my lord of Buck- 
ingh2m) That diſcouragements would deter men 
parts, whom encouragements might make ſerviceable. 
He knew, no man better, how to temper a par- 
liament, having a catalogue of all the nobility 


and gentry, with their intereſt and — 
i 
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his eye: he underſtood, none more exactly, what Char. r. 
was to be diſcourſed and propoſed to them, hav- YI 
ing a clear apprehenſion of the ſeveral junctures 
and tendencies of affairs. He entertained no 
thought but what was publick in his breaſt ; no 
man, but what was nobly ſpirited in his famili- 
arity : ever watchful he was of all opportunities 
to advance the churches honour, 1. In her ſons, 
as Biſhop Juxon, &c. 2. Her diſcipline, as in his 
ſeveral viſitations, articles, Star-chamber, and 
high-commiſſion matters. 3. In her endow- 
ments, as the buying of impropriations in Ire- 
land. 4. In her priviledge, as the Canons of 
England. 5. In her ornaments, as the repairing 
and furniſhing of St. Paul's and moſt other chur- 
ches in his province. 6. In her univerſities, as the 
ſtatutes of Oxſord, the priviledges of Cambridge, 
and his vaſt gifts of oriental books and buildings, 
and his vaſter deſign for both, — and as watchful 
againſt all the deſigns to undermine it. The 
Feoffees for impropriations he laid aſide ; the 
Sabbatizing and Predeſtinarian controverſies he 
filenced ; the licentious preſs he reduced ; dig- 
nities and preferments he worthily filled up ; 
| bribes at court he retrenched : no intereſt, no al- 
| lance could ever advance an unworthy perſon 
while he lived ; Breed up your children well, and 
Iwill provide for them, was his ſaying to all his 
relations. Many a man would be diſobliged by 
| his ſternneſs at firſt view, for whom if deſerving, 
he would afterwards contrive kindneſſes by after 
and unexpected favours. No place of experi- 
ence did he ever miſs, none of employment did 
he ever decline: he would never ſee authority 
baffled, but either wave all proceedings _ 
| offen- 
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Char. 1 offenders, or go through with them; his proſe. 

ccutions, as in Leighton's caſe, were cloſe : his 
obſervation of all circumſtances, as in Lincoln's, 
wary ; his declarations of the caſes clear ang 
convincing, as in Pryn's, Baſtwick's and Bur. 
ton's; his ſentence milde and compaſſionate, ag 
in Waller's; his reſolution and juſtice ever 
making way to his mercy, and his mercy crown- 
ing his juſtice : often did he confer with the a- 
bleſt and moſt orthodox clergy, with the moſt 
experienced and knowing Civilians, with the 
moſt obſerving and reſerved courtiers, with the 
profoundeſt lawyers, with the ſkilfulleſt and dif. 
creeteſt mechanicks; out of all whoſe opinions 
the reſult was, his moſt exact judgement in any 
caſe that came before him at court, or at Lam- 
beth. | 

The roughneſs of his nature ſent moſt men 
diſcontented from him : but ſo, that he would 
often of himſelf find ways and means to ſweeten 
ſuch as had any worth again, when they leaſt 
looked for it.— Many were offended at his pru- 
dent zeal againſt the Jewiſh ſabbatiſm in his go- 
vernment, who were very well ſatisfied with the 
ſtrictneſs of his obſervation of the Lord's day in 
his perſon. —But let one great man expreſs ano- 
ther ; biſhop Gauden, arch-biſhop Laud ; whoſe 
thoughts lye ſo much the more levelled to his 
brave ſentiments, as his dignity did to his high 

lace. 

« As to his ſecret deſign of working up this 
church by little and little to a Romiſh confor- 
< mity and captivity, I do not believe (faith he) 
he had any ſuch purpoſe or approved thought; 

| becauſe, 
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becauſe, beſide his declared judgment and con- Char, 1. 
ſcience, I find no ſecular policy or intereſt which 


he could thereby gain, cither private or publick, 
but rather loſe much of the greatneſs and free- 
dom which he and other biſhops, with the whole 
church had : without which temptation, no man 
in charity may be ſufpected to act contrary to fo 
clear convictions, ſo deliberate and declared de- 
terminations of his conſcience and judgement in 
religion, as the arch-biſhop expreſſes in his very 
excellent book. I am indeed prone to think, 
that poſſibly he wiſhed there could have been 
any fair cloſe or accommodation between all 
chriſtian churches, (the ſame which many grave 
and learned men have much deſired:) and it may 
be his lordſhip thought himſelf no unfit inſtru- 
ment to make way to ſo great and good a work, 
conſidering the eminencies of his parts, power, 
and favour which he had. Haply he jud 

(as many learned and moderate men have) 

in ſome things between papiſts and proteſtants, 
differences are made wider, and kept more open, 


raw and fore than need be, by the private pens 


and paſſions of ſome men, and the intereſts of 
ſome little parties, whoſe partial policies really 
neglect the publick and true intereſt of the ca- 
tholick church and chriſtian religion; which con- 
fiſts much in peace as well as in purity, in cha- 
rity, as in verity. He found that where papiſts 
were ſilenced and convinced in the more grand 
and pregnant diſputes (that they are novel, par- 
tial, and unconform to catholick churches in an- 
cent times) than he found they recovered ſpi- 
nts, and conteſted afreſh againſt the unreaſonable 


tranſports, violences, and immoderations of ſome 
profeſ- 
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Char. 1. profefling to be proteſtants; who, to avoid idg- 
w—L—Jatry and ſuperſtition, run to ſacriledge and rude. 
| neſs in religion, denying many things that are 
juſt, honeſt, ſafe, true and reaſonable, meerly 
out of an (Auergia) exceſſive antipathy to pa. 
piſts. Poſſibly the arch-biſhop and ſome other 
biſhops of his mind did rightly judge, that the 
giving of an enemy fair play by juſt, ſafe, and 
honourable conceſſions, was not to yield the con- 
queſt to him, but the moſt ready way to convince 
him of his weakneſs ; when no honeſt yieldings 
could help him any more, than they did endan- 
ger the true caufe or courage of his antagoniſt. 
For my part, I think the arch-biſhop of Can- 
terbury was neither Calviniſt, nor Lutheran, nor 
Papiſt, as to any fide or party; but all, fo far 
as he ſaw, they agreed with the reformed church 
of England, either in fundamentals, or innocent 
and decent ſuperſtructures: yet I believe he was 
fo far a proteſtant, and of the reformed religion, 
as he ſaw the church of England did proteſt a- 
inſt the errors, corruptions, uſurpations, and 
—— of the church of Rome, or againſt 
the novel opinions and practices of any party 
whatſoever. And certainly he did with as much 
honour or juſtice ſo far own the authentick 
authority, liberty and majeſty of the church 
of England (in its reforming and ſetling of 
its religion) that he did not think fit any pri- 
vate new maſters whatſoever, ſhould obtrude any 
foreign or domeſtick dictates to her, or force her 
to take her copy of religion from ſo petty a place 
as Geneva was, or Frankfort, or Amſterdam, or 
Wittenberg, or Edenborough; no nor from 


Augſburg, 
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Augſburg, or Arnheim, nor any foreign city or Char. 1. 
town, any more than from Trent or Rome; none 
of which had any dictatorian authority over this 
t and famous nation or church of England, 
* than they offered ſober counſels, or ſug- 
ſted good reaſons, or cleared true religion by 
Eipture, and confirmed it by good antiquity, 
as the beſt interpreter and decider of obſcure 
places, and dubious caſes. | 


Which high value, it is probable, as to his 
mother the church of England, and her conſti- 
tutions, was ſo potent in . 8 arch-biſhop of Can- 
terbury, that, as he * it not fit to ſubject her 
to the inſolency of the church of Rome, ſo not to 
the impertinences of any other church or doctor. 
of far leſs repute in the chriſtian world. No 
doubt his lordſhip thought it not handſomein Mr. 
Calvin to be ſo cenſorious of the church ofEng- 
land, as to brand its devotion or liturgy with his 
tolerabiles ineptiæ, who knew not the temper of 
the nation, requiring then not what was abſolutely 
beſt, but moſt conveniently good : and ſuch not 
only the liturgy was, but thoſe things which he 
calls tollerable toys. I having occaſion to ſpeak 
with him, he upon a time was pleaſed to grant 
me acceſs, and ſome freedom of ſpeech with 
him; and withal aſked me the opinion of the 
pu of him: I told him they reported his 

rdſhip had endeavoured to betray the church 
of England to the Roman correſpondency and 
communion. He at length very calmly and 
gravely thus replyed ; proteſting with a _ 

attelta- 
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Char. 1. atteſtation of his integrity before God's omniſci. 
ky ence, that however he might miſtake in the mean 
and method, yet he never had other deſign than 
the glory of God, the ſervice of his majeſty, 
the good order, peace and decency of the church 
of England : that he was ſo far from complying 
with papiſts, in order to confirm them in their 
errors, that he rather choſe fuch methods to ad- 
vance the honour of the reformed religion in 
England, as he believed might ſoon ſilence the 
cavils of fiercer papiſts, induce the more mode- 
rate recuſants to come in to us, as having leſs 
viſible occaſion given them by needleſs diſtances 
and diſputes to ſeparate from us; which he 
thought aroſe much from that popular variety, 
inconſtancy, eaſineſs, irreverence, and uncomli- 
neſs, which might eaſily grow among us in the 
outward profeſſion of religion, for want of ob- 
ſerving ſuch uniformity and decency 1n religion, 
as were required by the laws and canons of this 
church and ſtate. He added, that he had (fur: 
ther) a defire, as much as he could to relieve 
the poor and depreſſed condition of many mi- 
niſters, which he had to his grief obſerved in 
Wales and England, where their diſcouragements 
were very great, by reaſon of the tenuity and 
incompetency of their livings ; that in his viſi- 
tations he had ſometimes ſeen it with grief, 2. 
mong twenty miniſters, not one man had ſo much 
as a decent garment to put on, nor did he be- 
heve their other treatment of life was better ; 
that he found the ſordid and ſhameful aſpect of 
religion and the clergy, gave great advantages to 


thoſe that were popiſhly inclined, who would 
hardly 
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of Arch-Biſhop Laud. 


hardly ever think it beſt for them to joyn with Char. 1. 
that church which did not maintain either its own . 


honour, or its clergy to ſome competency and 
comelinels. 


Much more diſcourſes his lordſhip was pleaſed 
to uſe at ſeveral times to this purpoſe, which 
commands my charity to clear him, as far as I can 
judge, of any tincture of popery truly ſo called; 
or of any ſuperſtition, which placeth a religion 
in the nature and uſe of that thing which God 
hath not either particularly commanded, or in 
general permitted. I ſuppoſe he thought, that 
where God hath allowed to his church, and to 
every private chriſtian (ſo far as may conſiſt with 
the churches order and peace) a liberty of cere- 
monious and circumſtantial decency as to God's 
worſhip; there neither himſelf was to be blamed, 
nor did he blame other men, if they kept within 
thoſe diſcreet and inoffenſive bounds, which 
either the churches publick peace required, or 
its indulgence to promote chriſtians permitted, 

The uniformity he preſſed was not more ad- 
vantageous to religion, which muſt of neceſſity 
have been propagated, when controverſies had 
been turned to devotion, than it was neceſſary 
for the ſtate ; which cannot be ſecure, as long as 
there is a mark of diſtinction, under which all 
male · contents may ſhrowd themſelves ; a note of 
ſeparation, whereby the factions may reckon 
their parties, and eſtimate their ſtrength, and a 
way open to popularity to the ambition of any 
Whoſe intereſt or deſperateneſs ſhall adventure to 
make himſelf head of ſo * a party. 

* He was a perſon of ſo great abilities (which 
- are the deſignations of nature to dignity and 

com- 
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Char. 1. command) that they raiſed him from low he: 
wy ginnings to the higheſt office the proteſtant 

« profeſſion acknowledgeth in the church, and 
« he was equal to it: his learning appeared emi. 
« nent in his book againſt Fiſher, and his piety 
44 jlluſtrious in his diary: he was of ſo publick 
« a ſpirit, that both the church and ſtate haye 
« laſting monuments of the virtuous uſe he 
& made of his prince's favour; at his admittance 
into which, he dedicated all the future emo- 
<« luments of it to the glory of God, and the 
« good of men, by a projection of many noble 
„ works: moſt of which he accompliſhed, and 
« had finiſhed the reſt, had not the fate of 
& the nation checked the current of his de- 
* ſign, and cut off the courſe of his life, 
« He was not contented by himſelf only to ſerve 
c his generation, (for ſo he might appear more 
* greedy of fame, than deſirous of the univer- 
* fal benefit) but he endeavoured to render all 
others as heroick, if they aimed at a capacity 
<« for his friendſhip : for (I have heard it from 
« his enemies) no great man was admitted to 
* a confidence and reſpect with him, unleſs he 
made addreſs by ſome act that was for the 
common good, or for the ornament and glory 
of the proteſtant faith. Learned men had 
not a better friend, nor learning it ſelf a grea. 
« ter advancer. He ſearched all the libraries of 
« Aſia, and from ſeveral parts of the world 
* purchaſed all the ornaments and helps of lite- 
* rature he could, that the Engliſh church 
% might have (if poſſible) by his care, as many 
« advantages for knowledge, as almoſt al 
Europe did contribute to the grandeur mm 
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of Arch-Biſhop Laud. 


« nour, by a grave and pious converſation, He 
« would put them into a power uf doing more 
„good, but was fore againſt their vices and va- 
« nities. He ſcorned a private treaſure, and 
« his friends were rather relieved, than raiſed to 
« any greatneſs by him. In his election of 
« friends, he was determined to the good and 
«wiſe, and ſuch as had both parts and deſire to 
« profit. The church had his cloſeſt embraces; 
« if otherwiſe it happened, their frauds, not 
« his choice deſerved the blame. Both papiſts 
and ſectaries were equally his enemies; one 
« party feared, and the other hated his vertues. 
« Some cenſured his zeal for diſcipline above 
« the patience of the times: but his eſt 
4 unhappineſs was, that he lived in a factious 
« age, and corrupt ſtate, and under ſuch a 
« prince, whoſe vertue not admutting an imme- 
«* diate reproach for accuſations, was to be 
« wounded with thoſe it did careſs. But when 
faction and malice are worn out by time, 
* ſterity ſhall engrave him in the Albe of the 
«* moſt excellent prelacy, the moſt indulgent fa- 
* thers of the church, and the moſt injured 
* martyrs, His blood was accompanied with 
« ſome tears that fell from thoſe eyes that ex- 
* pected a pleaſure at his death; and it hath 
* been followed with miſeries, and the preſent 
* fears of ruine exacted all the ſtock of grief 
* for other objects. 

His very enemy ſir Edward Deering would 
confeſs; That let bim dye when he would, St. 
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« of Rome. The outward ſplendour of the Char. 1? 
« clergy was not more his care, than their ho- 
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Char. 1. Paul's would be his Monument, and his Book g: 
gain Fiſher bis Epitaph. | 
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Obſervations on the Life of 
the Lord Keeper Littleton, 


Lloyd. SIR Edward Littleton, the eldeſt ſon of fir 
Edward Littleton. of Mounſlow in Shrop- 
ſhire, one of the juſtices of the marches, and 
chief-juſtice of North-Wales, was bred in Chriſt- 
Church in Oxford, where he proceeded batchel- 
lor of arts, and afterwards was one of the juſti- 
ces of North-Wales, recorder of London, and 
ſollicitor to king Charles. From theſe places 
he was preferred to be chief-juſtice of the Com- 
mon-Pleas, and made privy-councellour ; thence 
advanced to be lord-keeper, and baron of Moun- 
. Now, the place of his nativity. He died in Ox- 
ford, and was buried in Chriſt's-Church, where 
he was bred :—Being a member of the parlia- 
ment 1628, he had the management of the high 
preſumption charged on the duke of Bucking- 
ham about king James his death; wherein he 
behaved himſelf ſo diſcreetly between the jealou- 
ſie of the people, and the honour of the court, 
that fir John Finch would ſay, He was the only 
man for taking things by a right handle. — And fir 
Edward Cook, that He was a well-poized and 
weighed man. His very name carried an hereditary 


credit with it, which much plaineth out the way 
| ES to 
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of Sir Edward Littleton; 


by his birth, gained that eſteem, which meaner 
men attain not without a large compaſs of time 
and experience : worthleſs nobility and ignoble 
worth lye under equal diſadvantage. Neither 
was his extract ſo great as his parts; his judge- 
ment being clear and piercing; his learning va- 
rious and uſeful ; his {kill in the maxims of our 

vernment, the fundamental laws of his mo- 
narchy with its ſtatutes and cuſtoms, fingular ; 
his experience long and obſerving ; his integrity un- 
Hlemiſhed and unbyaſſed ; his eloquence powerful 
and majeſtick, and all befitting a ſtateſman and 
a lord-keeper :—ſet off with a reſolved loyalty 
| that would perform the harſheſt ſervice his ma- 
ſter could enjoyn him while he ſtayed at Lon- 
don, and follow the hardeſt fortune he could be 
in when at York, whither he went with the 
t ſeal he knew made to ſtamp royal com- 
miſſions, rather than authorize rebellious ordi- 
nances. At Oxford he did good ſervice during 
the ſeſſion of parliament by accommodations 
there, and as good during their receſs by his in- 
tereſt in the country. | 


Y 2 Ob/er- 


to all great actions: his vertue being authorized Char. 1. 
by his nobility, and his undertakings ennobled CayaJ 


Obſervations on the Life of 
the Marqueſs Hamilton. 


Loyd: A Preacher being at a loſs what to ſay of a 


party deceaſed, concluded his ſermon with 
theſe words; There is one good quality in this man, 
viz. That he was born, and that God made him: 
And another, viz. That he is dead, and we muff 
ſpeak nothing but good of the dead. | 


I may ſay of this noble-man, that I have two 
reaſons to ſpeak well of him. 1. That good 
king Charles honoured him; and 2. That his 
wicked ſubjects beheaded him, —otherwiſe I muſt 
leave theſe queries as I find them. 


Quere 1. Why ſhould duke Hamilton poſt 
without leave into Scotland, when the parliament 
vwas diſcontented, and the duke of Buckingham 
murthered in England ? 

Qu. 2. Why ſhould Ramſey the duke's meſ- 
ſenger to the king of Sweden, play the embaſſi- 
dour in Germany, and take place of all other 
perſons there? 

Qu. 3. What deſign was that which Elphy- 
ſton, Borthrick, Meldrum, Uchiltry, &c. dil 
covered one to another ? | 

Qu. 4. What did Ramſey with the pedigreeof 
Hamilton derived from James I. king of Scots 
in foreign parts ? 

Qs. 5 


of Marqueſs Hamilton? 


to Scottiſh officers in the Swediſh army? 

Au. 6. Why was Meldrum, Alexander Ha- 
milton, and other his dependants, fo preferred 
in the Scots army ? . | 


94. 7. Why were there ſuch fears and jealouſies 
whiſpered in Germany, of the Engliſh govern- 
ment? | 


Au. 8. Why was not Ramſey able to give a 


fitive anſwer at the tryal by combate? and 


why did the marqueſs take him off before the 
controverſie was decided? . 

94. 9. Why is Huntly put by, and Hamilton 
made high commiſſioner ? why is diſcontented 
Balcanquel employed to pen declarations ? and 
why are the king's papers, letters, &c. taken 
out of his pocket, and betrayed to the Scots; 
and why did the arch-biſhop of Canterbury 
(writing to the king) wiſh him not to truſt his 


own pockets with the letter ? 


9g. 10. Why doth his mother ride with piſtols 
at her ſaddle-bow, leading all her kindred and 
vaſſals for the covenant ? 

Lu. 11. Why is that time ſpent in poſting to 
and fro to patch up a baſe pacification with the 
rebels, that might have been employed in ſup- 
preſſing them? 

94. 12, Why did the biſhops of Roſſe and 
Breben, fir Robert Spotſwood, fir John Hay, 
the earl of Sterling, ride poſt to England to in- 
treat the king not to truſt the marqueſs? 

Lu. 13. Why was there ſo much granted to 


the covenanters in Scotland—yea and time given 


them to do their buſineſs ? 
Y 3 Qu. 14. 


325 
Qu. 5. What private inſtructions had Meldrum Cha 
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Char. I. Qu. 14. Why did he forbear the common. 
many prayer at Dalkieth, and neglect to proteſt the 
| 3 gracious declaration; the juſtice and cle. 
mency whereof had without doubt allayed the 
commotions ? 

u. 15. Why did he not ſet out the king's la 
de::laration before the covenanters proteſtation 
was out againſt it? | 

Qu. 16. Why was there EN with the 
ſhips ſent upon the coaſts of Scotland; 

2g. 17. Why did he fo careſs his covenanting 
mother, that the Scots could ſay; The ſon of fe 
geud a Mother could do them no harm ? 

Qu. 18. Why had he a hand in moſt of the 
monopolies and projects of England? 

Qu. 19. Why did he refuſe to contribute as 
others had done to the Scots wars ? + 
Qu. 20. Why did he intercede tor Lowndon's 
releaſe, notwithſtanding the traiterous letter to 
the French king was his hand ? 

2x. 21, How comes Montroſs to be lighted 
by the gracious king at firſt ? and when he of- 
fered his ſervice again, how came his letters into 
the covenanters hands at Newcaſtle? _ 

Qu. 22. Why did he and Argyle raiſe ſuch 
fears and, jealouſies in Scotland and England by 
withdrawing ſuddenly from the court, under 
pretence forſooth of danger to their perſons ? 

Qu. 23. Why could not the king hear of the 
Scots deſign to invade England, 1643, before 
Montroſs poſted firſt to Oxford, and. then to 
Glouceſter to tell, him of it, though the mar- 
queſs was all the while in Scotland? . 

Qu. 24. And yet why was that noble perſon 
miſtruſted till the king's intereſt was loſt in that 


country? . 25. 


of Marqueſs Hamilton: 32 
Qu. 25. Why was he and his brother impri- Char. i- 
ſoned at Oxford? and why did the king ſay wy 
Nay, if Hamilton leads them, there is no good to 
be done for me? OT IT. 
9s. 26, Why did the king ſay, that he muſt 
diſpoſe of the maſter of the horſe place to the ear} 
of N. That my lord Cottington was the: fitteſt 
man for the treaſury, and that fir Edward Hyde 
was the onely man he could truſt with the ſecre- 
taries affairs? being loth that D. H. ſhould re- 
turn to an opportunity of recozening them: 
queſtions theſe, that ſhew, after- ages can ſcan 
great mens lives with the ſame liberty that they 
live them. | NIE at 
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Obſervations on the Life of 5 
Hir Ralph Hopton. 8385 


FNXEN TILE vas this exccilent perſo | n's ex- 

I traction in the weſt of England, and man- * 

like his education in the Low- countreys, that 

ſchool of war where ſir William Waller and he 

learned in one camp, what they practiſed in two: 

the one being no leſs eminent for his ſervice un- 

der his late majeſty of bleſſed memory, than the 

other was for his againſt him. The one was the 

beſt ſouldier the king had; the other the moſt 

experienced that the pretended parliament boaſted 

of, None fitter to balance ſir Ralph Hopton's 

ſucceſs; none likelier to underſtand his ſtrata- 

gems; none abler to undermine his deſigns, than 
1 Dn 
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Char. 1. his fellow-ſoldier, fir William, who underſtood 
[his method as well as he was acquainted with his 

perſon. Both were equally active, both equally 
vigilant. Rut what better character of this heroe, 
than that which his maſter gave him in his patent 
for baton, which is his hiſtory as well as ho- 
nour ? 


Carolus dei gratia Angliæ, &c. cum & nominis 
noſtri & paſteritatis intereſt, & ad clara exempli 
propaganda utilifſime compertum, palam eri omni- 
bus præmia, apud nos virtuti ſita, nec perire fidelium 
ſubditorum officia, ſed memori & benevolo pettore 
Axiſſiméè infidere : his præſertium temporibus cun 
plurimum (quibus antebac nimium indul/imus ) teme- 
rata, aut ſuſpecta fides, pretium aliorum conſtan- 
tiæ addidit. Cumq; nobis certo conſtat Radulphum 
Hapton militem de balneo ſplendidis & antiquis nata- 
libus; tum in cetera ſua vita integritatis & mori 
eximium, tum in hac noviſſima tempeſtate, fatalique 
regni & rebelli motu, rari animi fideique exemplum 
edidiſſe, Tele dignitatie in gad: publice contra utri- 
 uſq; adverſarios aſſertorem & vindicem acerrimun. 
AQuippe quia non ſolum naſcenti huic furori (nec 
dum omnibus manifeſto) optimis conſiliis fortis it 
curia ſenator reſtiterit; ſed inſinuante ſe latius vi- 
neno, & creſcente ferocia domum ad ſuos reverſus 
Fortior miles in agro ſuo Somerſetenſi & vicinis par- 
tibus omni ope & manu iniquifſimam cauſam pl ok 
naverit, in arce preſertim Sherborniana, ſub auſ- 
piciis marchionis Heri fordiæ egregiam operam na- 
vaverit. Mox ulterius progreſſus pollenti in Devo- 
nia fattionis Tyrannide, & munitiſſima civitate in 
fedus illecta, & jam undique bonis ſubditis peri: 

| ; | rem 


* Exemplified by his Chaplain Tho, Fritter, 
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of Sir Ralph Hopton. 


eiem minante, ipſe penò in illa regione hoſpes, contracto Char. 1. 
3 Cornubia Milite, & primoribus ſtatim impetu n 


rum repreſſit jacenteſqz, & affliias noſtras partes 
mirifica virtute recreavit. Et licet ſummis neceſſita- 
tibus confliftanti exigua pars negotii hoſtes erant, 
tantum abfuit ut vel illis, vel iſtis ſuccumberet, ut 
contra copias auctiores, & bellico apparatu inſtrutt- 
mas, ſæpius ignis collatis in acie dimicans ſem- 
per ſuperior exceſſerit : Teſtis Launceſtonia, Saltaſb, 
Bradock, aliaque obſcura olim nomina & loca, nunc 
vicloriis illius & perduellium cladibus nobilitata. Vix 
etiam ab his reſpiraverit, cum novus belli furor laſ- 
ſas jam fere & continuis preliis laxatas vires nu- 
merociſſimo exercitu adortus, uberiorem triumphandi 
dedit materiam. Cum ille in campis Strattoniæ, in 
diſicillimas licet anguſtias redactus, inops militaris 
inſtrumenti, & conſumpto jam pulvere tormentario, 
armatos inermis, vallo munito in ſola cauſa & 
virtute animatus, ita retudit, concidit, caſtris ex- 
uit, ut totum belli molem cum iꝑſis authoribus prof- 
lgavit ; quicquid fuge illins reſiduum erat, inter 
urbis unius Mania eaque artia obſidione aſtricta con- 
cluſo. Qua quidem pugna memorabili, præter quod 
miſerum popellum, {0 intolerabili levaverat, ſedes 
ſuas expulfis, eccleſias paſtoribus, pacem omnibus, 


& firmamentum pacis obſequium priſtinum reſtituerit. 


Et jam ſequenti armorum noſtrorum felicitate qua 
partes regni occidentalis maturius ad officium & ve- 
rum Dominum redierunt, & viam apperuiſſe & 
momentum ingens extitiſſe libentiſſime profitemur ; In 
bac opera laudabili cum prefatus Radulphus perſti- 
terit adbuc invitio animo & induſtria indefeſſa 
nullo arduo quantum vis labore & periculo excuſatus, 
cumque mille argumentis teſtatum fecerit, bonorem 
ſalutemq, noſtram ſibi omni fortuna & capite potio- 
rem 
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Char. 1. rem, nos virum fortiſſimum optimeque aſtectum ani. 
WV mum benigno ſtudio proſequi & amplius demereri yy. 
lentes, hunc & præconio merito ornandum, & pro. 
priori ad nos gradu extollendum cenſuimus. Stciati; 
igitur nos de gratia noſtra ſpeciali, ac ex certa ſei. 
entia mero motu prefatum Radulphum Hopton ad 
ſtatum, gradum, ſtylum, dignitatem, titulum ef 
honorem baronis Hopton de Stratton in comitaty 
noſtri Cornubie, Sc. In cujus rei teſtimonium has 
literas noſtras fieri fecimus patentes. 
Teſte meipſo apud Oxon. quarto die Septen. 


bris, anno regni noſtri decimo nono. 


In Engliſh. 

Charles by the Grace of God, of England, 
&c. Seeing it ſo nearly concerns our honour and 
poſterity, and is fo eminently productive of il. 
luſtrious examples, publickly to reward the de- 
ſerving, and not to ſuffer the meritorious actions 
of our faithful ſubjects to be forgotten, but to 
impreſs them on the memory, and record them in 
the grateful heart; eſpecially in theſe times, when 
the violated, or ſuſpected fidelity of many (whom 
we have formerly treated with too much indul- 
gence) have added a greater value to the approved 
conſtancy of others: and ſince it appears to us 
that Ralph Hopton, knight of the Bath, of an 
antient and honorable tamily, hath not only 
ſhewn himſelf, in all the former part of his life, 
an extraordinary example of uprightneſs and 
good conduct; but in theſe later days, amidſt 
the dangerous, and rebellious commotions of the 
kingdom, of uncommon courage and integrity: 


a ſtrenuous aſſertor and avenger of the dignity oa 
ks the 
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of Sir Ralph Hopton. 


rince, and therein of the publick, againſt Char. 1. 
K . of both: not only as an je ty arg — 


man, by offering in the ſenate the beſt concerted 
meaſures for the ſuppreſſing of the deſperate at- 
tempt, whilſt in its infancy, and not generally 
known, but as a more valiant ſoldier, after the 
infection had inſinuated itſelf further, and the 
faction encreaſed, by retiring to his friends in his 
native county of Somerſet, and the neighbouring 
counties, and there oppoling, to his utmoſt, the 
atrocious deſign ; more particularly by his excel- 
lent endeavours and ſervices at Sherborn Caſtle, 
under the auſpices of the Marquiſs of Hertford. 
Afterwards whentherebellion had gained ſtrength 
in Devonſhire, the moſt fortified city having ac- 
ceded to its influence, and deſtruction ey 
where threatened our faithful ſubjects, he raiſed 
forces in Cornwall, where he was almoſt a ſtran- 
r, and by his uncommon bravery repreſſed the 
y of the enemy, and recruited our dejected 
and afflicted party. And tho* to a man ftrug- 
gling with ſo many difficulties, the enemies were 
the leaſt of his conſideration, ſo far was he 
from ſinking under any of them, that fighting 
hand to hand againſt increaſing forces, regularly 
drawn up, and ſupplied with every neceſſary for 
action, he was conſtantly victorious : witneſs 
Launceſton, Saltaſh, and Bradock, and other ob- 
ſcure names and places now rendered famous by 
his victories, and the deſtruction of the enemy. 
Scarce had theſe commotions ſubſided, when the 
rage of war, attacking with a numerous army, 
our troops fatigued and harraſſed with almoſt 
continual engagements, gave them a more glo- 
nous opportunity of triumph, When in the 
| camp 
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Char. x, camp of Stratton, tho? reduced to the utmoſt © 
wa diſtreſs, deſtitute of arms and ammunition, againſt 
an armed enemy, animated by his courage, and 
the goodneſs of his cauſe, he ſo daunted, de. 
feated, and drove them from their camp, that he 
at once baniſhed all the terrors of war, and the 
authors of it; thoſe that eſcaped by flight being 
confined within the walls of a cloſely beſieged 
city. By this memorable engagement, he not 
only relieved the miſerable people from an inſup- 
portable yoke, but reſtored to the baniſhed, their 

ſſeſſions - to the paſtors, their churches—peace 
to al. making their former ſubmiſſive diſpoſi- 
tions, the baſis of it. And to the ſubſequent 
happy ſucceſs of our arms, whereby the weſtern 
part of the kingdom returned ſoon to their alle- 
giance and rightful king, we readily acknow- 
ledge him to have opened the way, and to have 
been of the greateſt conſequence. 

As the ſaid Ralph Hopton has thus perſevered 
with a mind undaunted, with an induſtry indefa- 
tigable has excuſed himſelf from no labours 
however arduous, or dangers however great, and 
has given us innumerable proofs, that our ho- 
nour and wellfare are dearer to him than life, 
we willing to honour and reward ſo brave a man, 
and ſo well affected a ſubject, have thought pro- 
per to adorn him with his merited praiſe, and ex- 
alt him to a degree of honour nearer to ourſelves. 

Know — 2 that we of our ſpecial favour, 
our real knowledge of him, us thereunto mo- 
ving, do | cy unto the above-ſaid Ralph Hop- 
ton, the ſtate, degree, ſtyle, dignity, title and 
honour, of baron Hopton of Stratton in our 
county 
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of Sir Ralph Hopton: 
county of Cornwall. In witneſs whereof we have 
cauſed theſe our letters to be made patent. 
Witneſs ourſelf at Oxford, this fourth day 
of September, in the nineteenth year of 
our reign. 


His two great actions, the one at Liſcard, the 
other at Stratton, cannot be better deſcribed than 
by an eye-witneſs, whoſe words are theſe as he 
faith, out of a manuſcript corrected with fir 
Ralph's own hand, communicated to him by his 
ſecretary Mr. Tredus. 

At Liſcard a little before the fight began, the 
king's party took it into ſeaſonable conſideration, 
that ſeeing by the commiſſion of the lord Mohun 
brought from Oxford, four perſons (viz. the ſaid 
lord Mohun, fir Ralph Hopton, fir John Berk- 
ley, and colonel Aſhburnham) were equally im- 
powered in the managing of all military matters: 
and ſeeing ſuch equality might prove inconve- 
nient (which hitherto had been prevented with 

the extraordinary moderation of all parties) in 
ordering a battel, it was fitteſt to fix the power 
in one chief; and general conſent ſetled it in fir 
Ralph Hopton : he firſt gave order that yp 
prayers ſhould be read in the head of each ſqua- 


my obſerving it, did ſtile it ſaying of maſs, as 
lome of their priſoners afterwards did confeſs. 
Then he cauſed the foot to be drawn up in the 
beſt order they could, and placed a forlorn of 


with the few horſe and dragoons he had. This 
done, two ſmall Mynion Drakes ſpeedily and ſe- 


cretly fetched from the lord Mohun's houſe, were 
| planted 


muſquetiers in the little incloſures, winging them 
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Char. 1. 
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dron, and it was done accordingly; and the ene- 
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Char. 1. planted on a little burrough within random. ſhot 
of che enemy: yet fo, that they were covered 


out of their ſight with ſmall parties of horſe 4. 
bout them. Theſe concealed mynions were twice 
diſcharged with ſuch ſucceſs, that the enemy 
quickly quitted their ground; and all their army 
being put into a rout, the king's forces had the 
execution of them; which they performed very 
ſparingly, taking 1250 priſoners, all their can. 
non and ammunition, and moſt of their colours, 
and arms; and after publick thanks, taking their 
repoſe at Liſcard. 


Stratton fight ſucceeds on Tueſday the 16th 
of May, 1643. 


The king's army wants 
ammunition, and hath The parl. forces were well 
a ſteep hill to gain, with | furniſhed and barricadoed 


7 upon the top of the hill, 
all diſadvantage and | ffleir foot one. ant tha 


danger; the horſe and | horſe not many indeed, ha- 
ns being not a- | ving diſpatched 1200 to ſur- 


bove five hundred, and _ the —_ and com- 
the foot two thouſand | ders at Boomun, 


tour hundred. | 


On the king's ſide, order was given to force 
the paſſage to the top of the hill by four ſeveral 
avenues : the aſcent was ſteep and difficult; re- 
ſolutely did his majeſties forces get up, and ob- 
ſtinately did the enemy keep them down. The 
fight continued doubtful, with many countenan- 
ces of various events (from five in the morning, 
till three in the afternoon) amongſt which moſt 
remarkable, the ſmart charge made by : 

Chud- 
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Chudleigh, with a ſtand of pikes on fir Bevil Char. 1. 
Greenvil, who fell nobly himſelf, and had loſ 
his ſquadron, had not fir John (now lord Berk- 
ey who led up the muſquetiers on each ſide of 
ir Bevil) ſeaſonably relieved it, ſo reſolutely re- 
inforcing the charge, that major-general Chud- 
eig was taken priſoner, Betwixt three and four 
of the clock the commanders of the king's forces 
who embraced thoſe four ſeveral ways of aſcent, 
met to their mutual joy almoſt at the top of the 
hill, which the routed enemy confuſedly forſook. 
In this ſervice, though they were aſſailants, they 
loſt very few men, and no conſiderable officer, 
killing of the enemy about three hundred, and 
taking ſeventeen hundred priſoners, all their can- 
non (being thirteen pieces of braſs ordnance) 
and ammunition (ſeventy barrels of powder) with 
a magazine of biſcuit and other proviſions pro- 
portionable. For this victory publick prayer and 
thankſgiving was made on the hill; then the ar- 
my was diſpoſed of to improve their ſucceſs to 
the beſt advantage.—Nothing had ſunk this great 
ſpirit but the fate of kingdoms, with whoſe ruine 
only he was contented to fall, and diſband his 
brave ſoldiers upon honourable terms. Five 
things made my lord Hopton ſo eminently ſer- 
viceable. 1. His great inſight into the deſigns, 
and prudent foreſight of the events of preſent 
councels ; which when moſt doubted and wa- 
vered, gave him that reſolution that undertook 
great difficulties, and bore up againſt greater. 
2, His experience of war in general, and his ac- 
quaintance with that ſeat of it commited to him 
in particular. 3. His renown all over the king- 
dom for piety and moderation, and within his 
own 
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Char. 1. own aſſociation for hoſpitality, civility, and cha. 

hry—— rity. 4. His name _— the enemies, as con. 
ſiderable for his generouſneſs and juſtice, as for 
his valour and conduct. 5. His eſtate, that ſet 
him above mercenarineſs; and his care for mo. 
ney, that ſet his ſouldiers above need, the occa. 
Gon of mutinying among themſelves, or the inci. 
vilities towards others. 


— — 


r R 


Obſervations on the Life of 
the Earl of Carnarvan, 


OBERT DORMER Ar. was on the 

tenth of June 1615, made baronet by 

king James, and on the goth day of the ſame 
month was by him created baron Dormer of 
Wing in Buckinghamſhire. His grand-child 
Robert Dormer was by k. Charles in the 4th of 
his reign created viſcount Aſcot, and earl of 
Carnarvan. He loſt his life fighting for him who 
ave him his honour, at the firſt battel of New- 
ury. Being fore wounded, he was deſired by 

2 lord, to know of him what ſuit he would have 
to his majeſty in his behalf, the ſaid lord pro- 
muling to diicharge his truſt in preſenting his re- 
queſt, and aſſuring him, that his majeſty would 
be willing to gratifie him to the utmoſt of his 
power. To whom the earl replyed, I wil 
not dye with a ſuit in my mouth to any King, 
fave to the king of Heaven, By Anne daugh- 
ter to Philip earl of Pembrook and Montgome- 
| 5 
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ry, he had Charles, now earl of Carnarvan. From Char. 1+ 
his noble extract, he received not more honou 
than he gave it : for the blood that was conveyed 
to him thro' ſo many illuſtrious veins; he deri- 
ved to his children more matured for renown, 
and by a conſtant practice of goodneſs more ha- 
bituated to vertue. His youth was prepared for 
action by ſtudy, © without which even the moſt 
« eminent parts of noble-men ſeem tough and 
«'unpleaſant, in deſpight of the ſplendor of 
« their fortune: But his riper years endured not 
« thoſe retirements,” and therefore brake out in- 
to manlike exerciſes at home, and travel abroad. 

None more noble, yet none more modeſt ; none 
more valiant, yet none more patient, A phyſi- 
cian at his father-in-law's table gave him the ye ; 
which put the company to admire on the one 
hand the man's impudence, and on the other my 
lord's mildneſs, until he ſaid, T, take the lye 
from him, but I' never take phyfick of bim He 
may ſpeak <vhat doth not become him, ll not do 
what is unworthy of me. A vertue this] not uſual 
in noblemen, to whom the limits of equity ſeem. 
a reſtraint, and therefore are more reſtleſs in in- 
juries. In the middeſt of horror and tumults his 
ol was ſerene and calm. As humble he was as 
* Wpatient. Honour and nobility, “ to which no- 
“thing can be added, hath no better way to en- 
( creale, than when ſecur'd of its own greatneſs, 


| Withumbleth itſelf, and ſo at once obligeth love, 

5 ud avoideth envy. His carriage was as condeſ- | 
ending as heroick, and his ſpeech as weighty as = 
„free. He was too great to envy any mans parts 

ad vertues, and too good not to encourage them. 

Many a time would he ſtoop with his own ſpirit, 

2 VOL. II, 2 to 
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Char. 1. to raiſe other mens.—He neglected the minute 

= und itle circumſtances of compliance with vulgy 
humors, aiming at what was more ſolid and more 
weighty : moderate men are applauded, but the 
Heroick are never underſtood. 

Conſtant he was in all that was good : this 
was his heroic expreſſion when ſolicited by his 
wives father to deſiſt from his engagement with 
the king, Leave me to my honour and allegianc, 
No ſecurity to him worth a breach of truſt; no 
intereſt worth being unworthy. His conduct wa; 
as eminent in war, as his carriage in peace; ma. 
ny did he oblige by the generoſity of his mind, 
more did he awe with the hardneſs of his body; 
which was no more ſoftened to ſloath by the dal. 
liances of a court, than the other was debauched 
to a careleſneſs by the greatneſs of his Fertune, 
His prudence was equal to his valour, and he 
could entertain dangers as well as deſpiſe them; 
for he not only undeceived his enemies ſurmiſes, 
but exceeded his own friends opinion in the con- 
duct of his ſouldiers, of whom he had two cares; 
the one to diſcipline, the other to preſerve them. 
Therefore they were as compleatly armed without, 
as they were well appointed within; that ſurvi- 
ving their firſt dangers ; they might attain that 
experience and reſolution which is in vain er- 
pected from young and raw ſoldiers. To this con- 
duct of a general, he added the induſtry of 3 
ſeldier, doing much by his performances, more 
by his example, that went as an active ſoul to er- 
liven each part, and the whole of his brave ſqua. 
dron. But there is no doubt but perſonal and 
« private ſins may oft- times over- balance thejul- 


« tice of publick engagements. Nor doth God 
|  & accoult 


Some — — S pond cond moms 
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« account every gallant a fit inſtrument to aſſert Char. 1. 
« in the way of war a righteous cauſe z the e 
« yent can never ſtate the juſtice of any cauſe, 
* nor the peace of mens conſciences, nor the 
« eternal fate of their ſouls. 
They were no doubt martyrs who neglected 
their lives, and all that was dear to them in this 
world, having no advantageous deſign by any 
innovation, but were religiouſly ſenſible of thoſe 
tyes to God, the church, their king, their coun- 
trey; which lay upon their ſouls, both for obe- 
dience and juſt aſſiſtance. | 
« God could, and I doubt not but he did thro? 
&« his mercy crown many of them with eternal 
life, whoſe lives were loſt in ſo good a cauſe:” 
the deſtruction of their bodies being ſanctified as 
a means to ſave their ſouls. 


Obſervations on the Life of 
the Lord Herbert of Cherbury. 


Dward Herbert, fon of Richard Herbert, Lloyd. 
Eſq; and Suſan Newport his wife, was 
born at Montgomery-caſtle, and brought to court 
by the earl of Pembrook, where he was knighted 
by K. James, who ſent him over embaſſador into 
France. Afterwards K. Charles the firſt created 
him baron of Caſtle-Iſland in Ireland, and ſome 
years after baron of Cherbury in Montgomery- 
ſhire, He was a moſt excellent artiſt and rare 
linguiſt, ſtudied both in books and men, 55 
Z 2 im- 
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Char. 1. himſelf the author of two works moſt remark. 
W— ble, viz. A treatiſe of truth, written in French, 
ſo highly prized beyond the ſeas, and (they fay) 
it is extant at this day with great honour in the 
ope's vatican; and an hiſtory of king Henry 
the eighth; wherein his collections are full and 
authentick ; his obſervation judicious ; his con- 
nexion ſtrong and cohærent, and the whole ex- 
act. He married the daughter and ſole heir of 
fir William Herbert, of St. Julian's, in Mon- 
mouth-ſhire, with whom he had a large inhe- 
ritance in England and Ireland; and died in 
Auguſt, Anno Dom. 1648, having deſigned a 
fair monument of his own invention to be ſet up 
for him in the church of Montgomery, accord- 

ing to the model following ; 
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Upon the ground a hath pace of fourteen 
foot ſquare, on the middeſt of which is 
laced a dorick column, with its right of 
pedeſtal baſis, and capitols fifteen foot 
in height; on the capitol of the column 
is mounted an urn with a heart flamboul, 
ſupported by two angels. The foot of 
this column 1s attended with four angels, 
placed on pedeſtals at each corner of the 
{aid hath-pace, two having torches re- 
verſt, extinguiſhing, the motto of mor. 
tality; the other two holding up palms, 
the emblems of victory. 
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When this noble perſon was in France, he had 
private inſtructions from England to mediate 2 
peace for them of the religion; and in caſe of 
retuſal, to uſe certain menaces— Accordingly be- 
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ing referred to Luynes the conſtable and favou- Char. r. 


rite of France, he delivereth him the meſſage, 
reſerving his threatnings till he ſaw how the mat- 
ter was reliſhed —Luynes had hid behind the 
curtain a gentleman of the religion, who being 
an ear-witneſs of what paſſed, might relate to 
his friends what little expectations they ought 
« to entertain from the king of England's in- 
« terceſſion, | 

« Luynes was very haughty, and would needs 
« know what our KING had to do with their 
« affairs: fir Edward replyed; Is not you to 
« whom the King my Maſter oweth an account f 
« his actions: and for me, it's enough that I obey 
« him. In the mean time I muſt maintain, That 


« my Maſter hath more reaſon to do what he doth, 


« than you to aſk why he doth it? Nevertheleſs, 
« If you defire me in a gentle faſhion, I ſhall ac- 
«* quaint you further. 


* Whereupon Luynes bowing a little, ſaid, | 


Very well. The embaſſador anſwered ; that 
it was not on this occaſion only, that the king 
of Great Britain had deſired the peace and 
e proſperity of France, but upon all other oc: 
« caſions, when ever any war was raiſed in that 
* countrey ; and this he ſaid was his firſt reaſon. 
* The ſecond was, that when a peace was ſettled 
there, his majeſty of France might be better 
* diſpoſed to aſſiſt the Palatinate in the affairs of 
* Germany. Luynes ſaid, We will have none 
* of your advices, The ambaſſador replyed, 
* that he took that for an anſwer, and was ſor 


* only that the affection and the good will of the 


king his maſter was not ſufficiently underſtood ; 


and that ſince it was rejected in that manner, 
2 3 + he 
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Char. 1.“ he could do no leſs than ſay, That the King hi; 
Leys © Maſter knew well enough what he had to dh, 
* Luynes anſwered ; We are not afraid of you, 
The embaſfador ſmiling a little, replyed, / 
« you had ſaid you had not loved us, I ſhould have 
&« believed you, and made another anſwer : In the 
mean time, all that I will tell you more is, 
Q That we know very well what we have to di. 
« Luynes hereupon riſing from his chair, with 
4 afaſhion and countenance a little diſcompoſed, 
« ſaid, By G—d, If you were not Monſieur the 
% Embaſſador, I know very well how I would uſe 
„ you. Sir Edward Herbert riſing alſo from his 
“chair, ſaid; That as he was his Majeſly of 
« Great-Britain's Embaſſador, ſo he was alſo a 
« Gentleman, and that his Sword whereon he laid 
* his hand, ſhould do him reaſon if he had taken 
« any offence. After which Luynes replying no- 
thing, the embaſſador went on his way toward 
the door; and Luynes ſeeming to accompan 
him, he told him there was no occaſion to ul 
ſuch ceremony after ſuch language; and ſo de- 
parted, expecting to hear further from him: 
but no meſſage being brought him from Luynes, 
he had in purſuance of his inſtructions a more 
civil audience of the king at Coignac, where the 
marſhal of St. Geran told him he had offended 
the conſtable, and he was not in a place of 
ſecurity here: whereunto he anſwered; That be 
Beld himſelf to be in a place of ſecurity whereſoevtr 
he had his Sword by him. ? 
Luynes reſenting the affront, got Cadenet his 
brother, Du. of Chaun, with a ruffling train of 


officers (whereof there was not one, as he told 
K, James, 
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K. James, but had killed his man) as an embaſ- Char. 1. 
ſador extraordinary to miſ-report their traverſe 


ſo much to the diſparagement of ſir Edw. that 
the earl of Carliſle, ſent to accommodate Le Mal 
Entendu that might ariſe between the 2 crowns, 
got him called home; until the gentleman behind 
the curtains, out of his duty to truth and ho- 
nour, related all circumſtances fo, as that it ap- 

„that though Luynes gave the firſt affront, 
yet fir Edward kept himſelf within the bounds 
of his inſtructions and honour, very diſcreetly 
and worthily.—Inſomuch that he fell on his knees 
to king James before the duke of Buckingham, 
to have a trumpeter, if not an herald ſent to 
monſieur Luynes, to tell him, that he had made 
a falſe relation of the paſſages before-mentioned, 
and that fir Edward Herbert would demand 
reaſon of him with ſword in hand on that 
point —The king anſwered, he would take it 
into conſideration : but Luynes a little after died, 
and fir Edward was ſent embaſſador to France 
again, and otherwiſe employed ſo, that if it had 
not been for fears and jealouſies, the bane of 
publick ſervices, he had been as great in his 
actions, as in his writings z and as great a ſtateſ- 
man, as he is confeſſed a ſcholar. 
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Lloyd, 


(ba. 


Obſervations on the Life of 
the Lord Capel. 


IS privacy before the War was paſſed with 
1 as much popularity in the country, a 
his more publick appearance in it was with va- 
lour and fidelity in the Field: in our too happy 
time of peace none more pious, hoſpitable, cha. 
ritable and munificent: in thoſe more unhappy 
of our differences none more reſerved, loyal, 
and active. The people loved him ſo well, that 
they choſe him one of their repreſentatives ; and 


the king eſteemed him ſo much, that he ſent for 


him as one of his peers in that parliament, where- 
in the king and people agreed in no one thing, 
ſave a juſt kindneſs for my lord Capel, who was 
one of thoſe excellent gentlemen, whoſe gravity 
and diſcretion (the king ſaith) he hoped would al- 
lay and fix the Faction to a due temperament (gui- 
ding ſome mens well-meaning Zeal by ſuch rules of 
moderation, as are beſt both to preſerve and reſtore 
the health of all States and Kingdoms) keeping to 
the dictates of his conſcience, rather than the 
importunities of the people; to what was juſt, 
than what was ſafe, ſave only in the earl of Strat- 
ford's caſe, wherein he yielded to the publick 
neceſſity with his royal maſter, but repented with 
him too, ſealing his contrition for that miſcarri- 
age with his blood, when he was more trouble 
for his forced conſent to that brave perſon's 7 

than 


of the Lord Capel. 


than for loſing bis own life: which he ventured Char. 1. 
throughout the firſt war, and loſt by his engage. 


ment in the ſecond. For after the ſurrender of 
Oxford, he retired to his own houſe, but could 
not reſt there, until the king was brought home 
to his; which all England endeavouring as one 
man, my lord adventured himſelf at Colcheſter 
to extremity, yielding himſelf upon condition of 
quarter, which he urged by the law of arms, 
that law that (as he ſaid on the ſcaffold) govern- 
eth the world, and againſt the Laws of God and 
Man (they are his own words) for keeping the 
ffth Commandment, dying on the Scaffold at 
Weſtminſter, with a courage that became a clear 
conſcience, and a reſolution befitting a good 
Chriſtian ; expreſſing that judicious piety in the 
Chamber of Meditation at his death, that he did 
in his à Book of Meditation in his life: a piety 
that (as it appeared by his diſmiſſion of his chap- 
lain, and the formalities of that time's devotion, 
before he came to the Scaffold) was rather his 
inward frame and habit, than outward oftenta- 
tion or pomp ; from the noble ſentiments whereof 
(is the poet (not unhappily alluding to his arms: 
A Lyon rampant in a Field Gules between three 
croſſes) expreſſeth it) 


Our Lyon-like Capel undaunted ſtood, 
Beſet with Croſſes in a Field of blood. 


as one that affrighted death, rather than was 
affrighted by it—lt being obſervable, that a 
learned doctor of phyſick preſent at the opening 
and embalming of this noble lord, and duke 
Hamilton, delivering at a publick lecture, = 

O 
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Char. 1. the lord Capel's was the leaſt heart, and the 
wa duke's the greateſt that ever he ſaw ; agreeable 
to the obſervation in philoſophy, that the ſpirits 
contracted within the leaſt compaſs, are the 
cauſe of the greater courage. Three things are 
conſiderable in this incomparable perſon. 1. His 
uninterrupted loyalty keeping pace with his life; 
for his laſt breath was ſpent in proclaiming K. 
Charles the II. in the very face of his enemies, 
as known to him to be a vertuous, noble, gen- 
tle, juſt, and great prince; a Perfect Engliſhman 
in his inclination. 2. His great merits and mo- 
deſty, whereof K. Charles I. writes thus to his 
excellent queen; There is one that dothnot yet pre- 
tend that doth deſerve as well as any, I mean Capel; 
T berefore I defire thy aſſiſtance to find out ſomething 
for him before be aſk. 3. The bleſſing of God 
upon his noble, but ſuffering family, who was a 
huſband to his excellent widow, and a father to 
his hopeful children, whom not ſo much their 
birth, beauty, and portion (though they were 
eminent for theſe) as their vertues, married to 
the beſt bloods and eſtates in the land, even 
when they and the cauſe they ſuffered for were 
at the loweſt. It's the happineſs of good men, 
though themſelves miſerable, that their ſeed 
Hall be mighty, and their Generation bleſſed. 
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Obſervations on the Life of 
Biſhop. Andrews, 


Have much a-do to prevail with my own Lloyd. 


hand to write this excellent prelate a ſtateſ- 
man of England, though he was privy-coun- 
cellor in both kingdoms : for I remember that 
he would ſay when he came to the council-rable ; 
Is there any thing to be done to day for the Church? 
If they anſwered Zea, then he ſaid, 1 will hay— 
If No, he ſaid, I will be gone. —Though yet this 
be an inſtance of as much prudence as any with- 
in the compaſs of our obſervation : ſo ſafe is 
every man within the circle of his own place, 
and ſo great an argument of abilities hath it been 
always confeſſed, to know as well what we ought, 
as what we can, eſpecially in clergy-men, whoſe 
over-doing doth abate their reverence, and in- 
creaſe their envy, by laying open thoſe defects 
and miſcarriages, which are otherwiſe hallowed, 
or at leaſt concealed in the myſtick ſacredneſs of 
their own function. Not but that men of that 
gravity and exactneſs, of that knowledge and ex- 
perience, of that ſtayedneſs and moderation, of 
that ſobriety and temperance, of that obſerva- 
tion and diligence as biſhops are preſumed to be, 
were in all governments judged as fit to manage 
publick affairs, as men of any other profeſſions 
whatever, without any prejudice to the church; 
which muſt be governed as well as zaught,—and 
managed 
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Char. 1. managed as well as a ſociety dwelling ix the 
GY WVvorld, as under the notion of a peculiar people 
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taken out of it.— His ſucceſsful {kill in dealing 
with the papiſts under my lord of Huntington 
preſident of the North; and with the puritans 
under doctor Colin, an eccleſiaſtical officer in 
the South, recommended him to fir Francis 
Walſingham's notice, as a perſon too uſeful to 
be buried in a country-living ; who thereupon 
intended to ſet up his learning in a lecture at 
Cambridge, to confute the doctrine of Rome; 
until queen Eliz. reſolved to ſet up his prudence 
in other employments at court, to countermine 
its policy: where I know not whether the acute- 


neſs of his ſermons took moſt with the moſt 


learned; the devotion of them with the moſt 
pious ; or the prudence of them with the moſt 
wiſe—{it hath been one thing always to preach 
Jearnedly, and another thing to preach wiſely) 
for to the immenſity of his learning, he added 
excellent principles of politick prudence, as a 
governour of the church, and a councellor of 
ſtate, wherein he was conſpicuous ; not for the 
crafty projects and practices of policy, or for 
thoſe ſiniſter ways of artifice and ſubtlety, or 
the admired depths of hypocriſie called reaſon 
of ſtate; for the meaſures and rules of his poli- 
ticks and prudentials were taken from the great 
experience he had gotten, and many excellent 
« obſervations he had made out of all hiſtories, 
« as well Humane as Divine : though he always 
laid the greateſt weight upon the grounds and 
* inſtances of holy fcripture, which gives the 
trueſt judgement of wiſdom or folly ; conſider. 


ing the mixture of ſtate-affairs, with thoſe q 
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the church in Chriſtian common-wealths, and Char. 1. 
the fitneſs of ſober and diſcreet clergy- men for 
thoſe of the ſtate in all. It's a wonder how cler- 
oy-men come to be excluded publick councils at 
any time: but obſerving biſhop Andrews his 
inſight into the fundamental conſtitution of our 
ſtate, as appears from his ſpeech in the counteſs 
of Shrew{bury's caſe : his diſtin& foreſight of 
the conſequences of affairs, evident in his ſpeech 
againſt Thraſke : his circumſpect care of the 
publick, viſible in his petition to king James 
then ſick at New-Market ; that the prince then 
under Scotch Tutors be educated by well-prin- 
cipled men, the occaſion that king James took 
to bring him up himſelf ſo exactly in the doc- 
trine and diſcipline of our church, that it's a 
queſtion whether he was more by his Pen or 
Sword, his ſcepter or his ſtyle, The Defender of 
the Faith : His wonderful ſkill in the govern- 
ment of this church, diſcerned by the excellent 
king Charles, in that he ſent ſo many biſhops to 
conſuſt with him, 1625, what was to be done 
for the church in that parliament : his caution 
and moderation, ia that he never, unleſs upon 
great conſiderations, innovated in his church, 
but left things in the ſame decency and order he 
found them (knowing that all alterations have 
their dangers) I am aſtoniſhed to think, that bi- 
ſhops ſhould be forbidden ſecular employment in 
our time. Who hath more ampleneſs and com- 
pleatneſs (ſaith biſhop Gauden) for a good man, 
a good biſhop, a good chriſtian, a good ſcholar, 
a good preacher, and a good counſellor, than 
bihop Andrews, a man of an aſtoniſhing excel- 
lency both at home and abroad 2 
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Mountague Earl 7 Mancheſter, 


Enry earl of Mancheſter, third ſon to 
ſir Edward Mountague, grand-childe 
to fir Edward Mountague lord chief-juſtice of 
the king's bench in king Edward the fixth' 
time, was born at Boughton in Northamp- 
ton-ſhire. One ſkilful in myſterious arts, 
beholding him when a ſchool-boy, foretold 
that by the pregnancy of his parts, he would 
raiſe himſelf above the reſt of his family; 
which came to pals accordingly : he being 
bred firſt in Chriſt's-Colledge in Cambridge, 
then in the Middle Temple, where he attained 
to great learning in the laws ; paſſed through 
many preferments, as they are reckoned 
up, vix. 
4 1, Serjeant at law. 
<« 2, Knighted by K. James, July 22, 160g. 
« 2. Recorder of London. 
4 4. Lord chief juſtice of the king's bench, 
Novemb. 18, 1616. 
45. Lord Treaſurer of England, Decemb, 
16, 1620. 
« 6, Baron of Kimbolton. 
*« 7. Viſcount Mandevile. 
6c Sy Preſident of the council, September 29, 
1621. 


9. Earl of Mancheſter, 


& 10. Lord 
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tt 10. Lord privy- ſeal. Char. 1. 
« He wiſely perceiving that courtiers were bu 
« as counters in the hands of princes, raiſed 
« and depreſſed in valuation at pleaſure, was 
« contented rather to be ſet for a ſmaller ſum, 
« than to be quite put up into the box. Thus 
« jn point of place and preferment, being pleaſ- 
« ed to be what the king would have him (ac- 
« cording to his motto, * Movendo non mutando 
« e) he became almoſt what he would be him- 
« ſelf, finally advanced to an office of great ho- 
« nour. When lord privy-ſeal, he brought the 
« court of requeſts into ſuch repute, that what 
« formerly was called the alms-baſket of the 
« chancery, had in his time well-nigh as much 
« meat in, and gueſts about it (I mean ſuits and 
« clients) as the chancery it ſelf, His medita- 
« tions of life and death, called Mancheſter Al- 
« mondo, written in the time of his health, may 
« be preſumed to have left good impreſſions on 
« his own ſoul, preparatory for his diſſolution, 
% which happened 1042. | 
The office of lord treaſurer was ever beheld as 
a place of great charge and profit, My lord 
being demanded what it might be worth per aun. 
made this anſwer ; That it might be ſome thouſ- 
ands of pounds to him (who after death would go 
inſtantly to heaven) twice as much to him who would 
go to Purgatory, and a Nemo ſcit to him who 
would adventure to a worſe place. But indeed, he 
that will be a bad huſband for himſelf in ſo ad- 
vantageous a place, will never be a good one 
for his Soveraign. 
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Obſervations on the Lifeof Sir Henry 
Wotton, with ſome Account of 


his Relations. 


SIR Henry Wotton firſt having read of his 

Anceſtor fir Robert Wotton, the noble lieute- 
nant of Guiſnes, and comptroller of Callais, in 
king Edward the fourth's days. His grand- 
father fir Edward Wotton, that refuſed to be 
chancellor of England in king Henry the eighth's 
time. 2. Having known his father ſir Thomas 
Wotton, one of the moſt ingenuous modeſty, 
the moſt ancient freedom, plainneſs, ſingle- 
heartedneſs, and integrity in queen Elizabeth's 
reign: his Brothers fir Edward Wotton, the fa- 
mous comptroller of queen Eliz. and K. James 
his court, ſince lord Wotton, and baron Morley 
in Kent; fir James Wotton (with R. Earl of 
Eſſex, count Lodowick of Naſſaw, Don Chriſto- 
phoro, ſon of Antonio king of Portugal, &c.) 
knighted as an excellent ſoldier at Cadiz: fir 
John Wotton the accompliſhed traveller and 
ſcholar, for whom queen Eliz. deſigned a ſpe- 
cial favour :—his uncle Nicholas Wotton, dean 
of Canterbury and York, nine times embaſſador 
for the crown of England (he that was one of 
king Henry's executors, king Edward's ſecretary 
of ſtate, queen Mary's right hand, (and that 
refuſed the arch-biſhoprick of Canterbury in 
queen Eliz, days.) 3. Being bred 1. In Win- 


of Sir Henry Wotton. __ 
cheſter, that eminent ſchool for diſcipline and or-Char. 1+ 
der. 2. In New-colledge and queen's, thoſe 
famous colledges for the method of living by 
rule, could promiſe no leſs than he did in 
his ſolidly ſententious, and diſcreetly humoured 
play at Queen's, called Tancredo, in his 
elegant lecture of the nobleneſs, manner, aid 
uſe of Seeing, at the ſchools (for which the 
learned Albericus Gentilis called him, Henrice Mi 
Ocelle, and communicated to him his Mat hema. 
ticks, his Law, and his Italian learning) in his 
more particular converſe with doctor Donne and 
fr Richard Baker in the Univerſity, and his 
more general converſation with man- kind in tra- 
vels for one year to France and Geneva, (where 
he was acquainted with Theodore Beza, and 
Inac Caſaubon, at whoſe fathers he lodged) for 
eight years in Germany, for five in Italy, whence 
returning balanced with learning and experience, 
with the arts of Rome, Venice, and Florence, 
(Pifture, Sculpture, Chimiſtry, Architecture) the 
ſecrets, languages, diſpoſitions, cuſtoms, and 
laws of moſt nations, ſet off with his choice 
ſhape, obliging behaviour, ſweet diſcourſe, and 
ſharp wit, he could perform no leſs than he did. 
1, In the unhappy relation he had to the earl of 
Eſſex, firſt of Friend, and afterward of Secre- 
ary. 2. In his more happy intereſt by his ſe- 
cretary Vietta (upon his flight out of England 
ter the earl's apprehenſion) with the Juke of 
Tuſcany, then the greateſt patron of learning 
nd arts in the world; who having diſcovered a 
delign to poyſon king James, as the known ſuc- 
*for of queen Elizabeth, ſent fir Henry Wot- 
ton with notice of the plot, and preſervatives 
YOL. II. Aa againſt 
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Char. 1.againſt the poyſon, by the way of Norway intoScot- 
land, under the borrowed name of Octavio Bal. 
diz where after ſome ſuſpicion of the Italian 
meſſage, diſcovering himſelf to the king by Da. 
vid Lindſey's means, he was treated with much 
honour, complacency, and ſecrecy for three 
months. After which time he returned to Florence, 
ſtaying there till king James enquiring concern- 
ing him of my lord Wotton the comptroller; 
the great duke adviſed his return to congratulate 
his majeſty, as he did; the king embracing him 
in his arms, and calling him the be, becauſe the 
honeſteſt Diſſembler that he met with : and knight. 
ing him by his own name, adding withal ; “ that 
& ſince he knew he wanted neither learning nor 
experience; neither abilities nor faithfulneſs, he 
would employ him to others as he was employed 
to him; which accordingly he did to Venice, 
the place he choſe as moſt ſuitable to his retired 
genius, and narrow eſtate ; where, 1. Studying 
the diſpoſitions of the ſeveral dukes and ſenators, 
2. Sorting of fit preſents, curious, and not 
coſtly entertainments, ſweetned with various and 
pleaſant diſcourſe, particularly his elegant appli- 
cation of ſtories : he had ſuch intereſt, that he. 
was never denyed any requeſt; whereby he did 
many ſervices to the proteſtant intereſt (with his 
chaplain biſhop Bedell, and Padre Pauloe“ 
aſſiſtance) during the controverſie between the 
pe and the Venetians, eſpecially in tranſmit- 
ting the hiſtory of the councel of Trent, ſheet 
by ſheet to the king and the arch-biſhop of Can- 
terbury as it was written: and in his three embaſ- 
ſies thither, gained many priviledges * the 
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of Sir Henry Wotton. 


had brought affairs to a treaty, had not the.em- 


2 ſucceſs interpoſed; whereupon he took 
is | 


eave, wiſhing that prince to uſe his Victory 
ſoberly; an advice his carriage indeared to his 
majeſty, together with his perſon, ſo far, that he 
gave him a diamond worth above a thouſand 
pounds, which he beſtowed on his hoſteſs, ſay- 
the, He wwauld not be the better by a man that was 


an open Enemy to his Miſtreſs, fo the queen of 


Bohemia was pleaſed he ſhould call her :—Onely 
while abroad, and writing in the Album that 
friends have this ſentence, * Legatus eft vir bonus 
peregre miſſus ad mentiendum reipublice tauſa, 
whereof Scioppius made a malicious uſe in his 
books againſt king James. He loſt himſelf a 
while for uſing more freedom abroad than became 
his employment, until his ingenious, clear, and 
choicely eloquent apologies recovered him to 
more reſpect and cautiouſneſs, until he writ + 
didi Remedium over his lodgings at Eaton- 
colledge, the provoſtſhip 'whereof he obtained 
in exchange for the reverſion of the maſter-ſhip 
of the rolls, and other places promiſed” him ; 
where looking upon himſelf in his ſurplice, as 
Charles 5, or Philip 2, in Cloyſters, his Study 
was divine meditations, hiſtory and characters: 
his recreation philoſophical concluſions, and 
angling; which he called his idle time not idly 
Ipent, ſaying, he would rather live five May 
moneths, than forty Decembers : his table was ex- 

Aa 2 | quifite, 


An Embaſſador is an honeſt Man ſent abroad to lie = 


for the good of his Country. 
Remedy of Envy. 


Engliſh along all thoſe coaſts, In the ſecond of Char. 1+ 
which embaſſies, calling upon the emperour, he 
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Char, 1. gte, where two youths attended, upon whom 

Wy WV he made the obſervations that were to furniſh his 
deſigned diſcourſe of education : his hiſtories and 
obſervations remarkable, his apophthegms ſage 
and quick, K 

1. Being in a iſh chappel, a merry prieſt 
that . N Se him, 2 0 this 
queſtion; Where was your Religion before Luther? 
under which he writ ; here yours is not, in the 
written word of God, 

2. Being aſked, whether a papiſt could be 
ſaved? he replyed ; You may be ſaved without 
knowing that : look to your ſelf, 

3. Hearing one rail againſt Arminius and po. 
pery, he anſwered, Sir, be that underſtands amiſ, 
concludeth worſe :—1If you bad ſtudied Popery i 
much as I have, and knew Arminius ſo well as [ 
did; how learned, how ftri, and bow rare a nan 
he wwas, you would not fall jo foul on his perſon, 
nor think that the further you go from the Church 
of Rome, the nearer you are to God. 

4. One pitched upon for embaſſador, came to 
Eaton, and requeſted from him ſome experimen- 
tal rule for his prudent and ſafe carriage in his 
negotiation ; to whom he ſmilingly gave this for 
an infallible Aphoriſm : that /o be in ſafety hin- 
ſelf, and ſerviceable to his Country, he ſhould al- 
wwayes, and upon all occaſions ſpeak the truth ; Fer 
(faid he) you ſhall never be believed; and by this 
means your truth will ſecure your ſelf, if you ſha 
ever be called to any account: and it will alſo put 
your Adverſaries (who will ſtill hunt counter) 10 « 
leſs in all their diſquiſitions and undertakings. 
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. And when he made his will two years be-Char. x, 


n 
F fore he died, out of policy to let the king un 
e derſtand his debts and arrears (to which end he 
beſtowed in that will on his majeſty, ſir Nicholas 
+ MW Throgmorton's papers of negotiation in queen 
is Elizabeth's dayes : on the queen, Dioſcorides in 
Tuſcany, with the herbs naturally coloured : on 


. the prince, the queen of Bohemia's picture: on 
my lord of Canterbury, the picture of Divine 


eber to my lord of London, high treaſurer, 


t WW Heraclitus and Democritus; and to ſecretary 


Windebank old Baſtano's four ſeaſons) he di- 
„ W refed that this onely ſhould be written on his 
, plain marble : 


[ | 
[ Jie jacet hujus ſententiæ primus auftor ; 
1 Diſputandi Pruritus fit Ecclefiarum Scabies : 
, Nomen alids quære: 
50 

In Engliſh. 
0 


Here lies the author of this ſentiment ; 
The itch of diſputation becomes the ſcab of 
the church: 


Seek his name elſewhere, 


recreation, he would ſay to his friends : how 
uſeful was „ that advice of a holy monk, who 
* perſwaded his friend to perform his cuſtomary 
* devotion in a conſtant place, where his former 
* thoughts might meet him; for (faid he) at 
* my being at that ſchool, ſeeing the place 
where I fate when I was a boy, occaſioned me 


7. Going yearly to Bocton for the connatural- 
neſs of that air, and to Wincheſter or Oxford for 


Aa 3 —— 
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Char, 1.“ to remember my youthful thoughts; ſweet 

b—y— << thoughts indeed, that promiſed my growing 
years numerous pleaſures, without mixture of 
cares, and thoſe to be enjoyed when time 
* (which I thought ſlow-paced) changed my 
youth to man-hood ; and now there are a ſuc- 
* ceſſion of boys uſing the ſame recreation, and 
<* queſtionleſs poſſeſſed with the ſame thoughts, 
Thus one generation ſucceeds another both in 
de their lives, recreations, hopes, fears, and 
& deaths. . 

8. There are four things that recommended fir 
Henry Wotton to poſterity: 1. That king Char- 
les took great pleaſure in correſponding with him 
in letters. 2. That my lord Bacon took great 
pains in collecting his apophthegmes. 3. That 

ſir Richard Baker, who ſubmitted moſt of his 
writings to his cenſure, ſaid of him; that the 
kingdom yielded not a fitter man to match the 
Capricicuſueſs of the Italian wits. And 4. That 
his work of architecture is tranſlated into Latin, 
printed with Vitruvius, and this elogy prefixed : 
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Henricus Wottonus Anglo Cantianus Tho. opti- 
mi viri Filius Natu minimus a ſerenifſimo Jacobo J. 
Magne Brittanniæ, Sc. Rege in Equeſtrem titu- 
lum aſcitus, ejuſdemque ter ad Remp. Venetam Le- 
gatus Ordinarius, ſemel ad Confæderatarum Pro- 
vinciarum Ordines in Julienſi Negotio; bis ad Ca- 
rolum Emanuelem Subaudiæ ducem : Semel ad unitus 
ſuperiaris Germaniæ Principes in Conventu Heilbron- 
nenſi. Poſtremo ad Archducem Leopoldum, Ducem 
Wirtenbergenſem, Civitutes Imperiales Argentinan 
Ulmamque, & ipſum. Romanorum Im * 
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of" Sir Henry Wotton. 359 
Ferdinandum IT. Legatus Extraordinarius Tandem Char. 1. 
hoc Didicit. | gd 112 
Animas ſapientiores fieri quieſcendo. en 


| In Engliſh. 


WD  YY”W 


| Henry Wotton, a native of Kent, the young- 
eſt ſon of that moſt excellent man Thomas Wot- 
ton, raiſed to the honour of knighthood by his 
| moſt ſerene majeſty James the firſt, of Great 
Britain, &c, He was twice his ambaſſador to 
the Republick of Venice ; once to the States- 
General of the United Provinces in the Julian 
| Negotiation ; twice to Charles Emanuel duke 
| of Savoy z once to the United Princes of Up 
Germany at the congreſs fof Hailbrun. Laftly 
being ambaſſador extraordinary to the Arch-duke 
Leopold, the duke of Wirtembergh, the Impe- 
nal Cities Argentan, and Ulm; and to Fre- 
derick the ſecond, emperor of the Romans. 


= — 


He learned Bk 
That fouls improve in knowledge by Ret | 
tirement. | | 


Obſervations on the Lives of the Lord 
_ Wilmot, and Sir Tho. Roe, | 


I THESE honourable perſons are united not Lloyd. 
| ſo much in their own relation or character, as 

in my unhappineſs, who was promiſed obſerva- 

ö tons on the life of the firſt, but never had them; 

Aa 4 and 
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Char. 1. and had ſome on the life of the ſecond, but 7, 
wo them. | | 

1. My lord Wilmot, I finde a#ing like x 

ſtates- man, when commiſſary in the expedition a. 

gainſt the Scots; and ſpeaking like a ſoldier, when 

a member of the parliament that was for them: 

in the firſt capacity . ſpeaking with my lord Con- 

way, he ſaw the king would be overcome by the 
Engliſh at home, if he overcame not the Scots a. 

broad. In the ſecond, whiſpering with ſome ar. 
my-officers, he ſaid ; If the Scots army were paid 

in the North, the king's army would be paid in tha 
South, —A wiſe and brave ſpeech, that had al- 

moſt rallied all the army againſt the parliament, 

as ſoon as that parliament had rallied their multi- 

tude againſt the king ; but that zreachery got ea- 

ſily into the boſom 9 that brave prince, that had 
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nothing but honeſty in his heart. 
Yet ſince he could not awe the counſels of the 
faction in the city, he went to ſuppreſs their re- 
bellion in the field; being voted a traytor by the 
rebels, becauſe he endeavoured they ſhould not 
be ſo. What he performed in the wars, all the 
kingdom knows; what he did at Oxford, the 
King's letters intimate; what he negotiated in 
Germany, acted in Scotland, endeavoured at 
Worceſter, and other places for the king's ma- 
jeſties eſcape and reſtauration, poſterity ſhall ce- 
lebrate while he lives, as renownedly in hiſtory, 
as he doth nobly in his ſon the moſt hopefil earl 
of Rocheſter. 
2. Sir Thomas Roe—underſtood the diſpoſi- 
tions of men ſo exactly, could ſuit their humours 
ſo fitly, obſerve opportunities and ſeaſons of act- 


ions {0 punctually, keep correſpondence fo we 
| rily, 
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fly, wade 1 difficulties ſo handſomely, Char. 


wave the pinch o 
trive intereſts ſo ſuitably, that he was adviſed 
with concerning the moſt important affairs of the 
kingdoms he reſided in abroad, and admitted of 
the privy-council while he lived at home—where 
his ſpeech ae debaſing of the coyn at 
the council- table will laſt as long as there is rea- 
ſon of ate in the world; his ſettlement of trade 
as long as this is an iſland; and his Eaſtern 
MSS. as long as there are books to furniſh libra- 
ries, or libraries to preſerve books. Three of 
nobleſt Engliſh actions beyond ſea are theſe. 1. 
That fir Thomas Roe pardoned the Dutch mer- 
chants thrice in Perſia and Turkey at his mercy, 
2, That my lord Wilmot, when embaſſador in 
Germany, refuſed the aſſiſtance of the Pope's 
Nuncio, or Turkiſh Aga; judging his great maſ- 
ter, when at loweſt, above thoſe ſuſpected aux- 
iliaries. g. That my lord Culpeper having of- 
fered him in Muſcovy all the Engliſh goods there, 
refuſed them, declaring his royal maſter a father 
of his country, though kept out of it by tray-. 
tors, and a merciful prince to his people, when 
caſt off by the rebels. | 


a buſineſs ſo dexterouſly, con. 
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O&Jervations on the Life of 
Arch-Biſhop Juxon. 


ILLIAM JUXON, born at Chi. 

cheſter in Suſſex, was bred fellow in St. 

John's colledge m Oxtord, where he 

ceeded batchellor of law; very young, but 
very able for that degree: afterwards becoming 
doctor in the ſame faculty, and preſident of the 
college, was one in whom nature had not omit- 
ted, but grace had ordered the tetrarch of hu- 
mours, being admirably maſter of his pen and 
paſſion, For his abilities, he was ſucceſſively 
preferred by king Charles the firſt, biſhop of 
Hereford and London, and for ſome years lord 
treaſurer of England: wherein he had religion 
to be honeſt, and no ſelf-intereſt to be corrupt. 
A troubleſom place in thoſe times, being expect- 
ed he ſhould make much brick (though not alto- 
gether without, yet) with very little ſtraw allowed 
unto him : large then the expences, low the re- 
venues of the exchequer. Yet thoſe coffers he 
found empty, he left filling, and had left full, 
had peace been preſerved in the land, and he con- 
tinued in his place. Such the mildneſs of his tem- 
per, that petitioners for money (when it was not 
to be had) departed well pleaſed with his denials, 
they were ſo civilly languaged. It may juſtly ſeem 
a wonder, that whereas few ſpake well of biſhops 


at that time, and lord treaſurers at all times are 
liable 


„ Fy TS a 


of Arch-Biſhop Juxon. 


trius he was well reported of all men, and of the 
truth itſelf. He lived to ſee much ſhame and con- 
tempt uncleſervedly poured on his function, and 
all the while poſſeſſed his own ſoul in patience. 

Nor was it the leaſt part of this prelate*s honour, 
that 2 the many ad. biſhops of our land, 

king Charles the firſt ſelected him for his confeſſor 

at his martyrdome, when he honoured him with 
this teſtimony; That good man. He formerly 
had had experience [in the caſe of the earl 
of Strafford] that this biſhop's conſcience was 
bottomed on piety, not policy, the reaſon that 
from him he received the ſacrament, good com- 
fort and counſel juſt before he was murdered. 
L fay, juſt before the royal martyr was murdered: 
a fact ſo foul, that it alone may confute the er- 
ror of the Pelagians, maintaining that all ſin 
cometh by imitation ; the univerſe not formerly 
affording ſuch a precedent, as if thoſe regicides 
had purpoſely deſigned to diſprove the obſerva- 
tion of Solomon, hat there is no new thing under 
the ſun. 

King Charles the ſecond preferred him e 
biſhop « of Canterbury 1660. He died in the year 
of our lord, 1663, and with great ſolemnity was 
buried in St. John's colledge in Oxtord,—to 
which he was a great benefactor, though a greater 
to Paul's and Lambeth; and greateſt of all 
to the church which his eminence adorned, and 
his temper ſecured in thoſe times wherein rough- 
nels enraged that humour, which delay and mo- 
deration broke. A diſcreet yielding to the mul- 


titude is the ſecureſt way of conqueſt : They hold 
f 


able to the complaints of diſcontented people; Char 1. 
tho both offices met in this man, yet with Deme- wy, 
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Char. 1. hold together by oppoſition, languiſn and moul. 
WY WVVder away by indulgence : in his duty, this good 
man went along with conſcience, in government, 
with time and law. He had the happineſs, that 
king James admired in a ſtateſman of his time, 
to do all things * ſuavibus modis: he referred his 
maſter in the earl of Strafford's caſe, as he did 
himſelf in all caſes, to his own conſcience for 
matter of fact, and to the judges for matter of 
law ; who according to their oath 5 to c 
themſelves indifferently between the king and his 
ſubjects.— The king was not more happy in this 
faithful ſervant, than he was in his followers, a- 
mong whom there was no uncivil auſterity to diſ- 
oblige the ſubjects, nor baſe corruption to incenſe 
them. They need notkeep ſtate, they had fo 
much real power ; nor extort, they had ſo much 
allowed advantage. His care was his ſervants, 
and their care his buſineſs : his preferments were 
his burthen rather than his honour ; advanced by 
him rather than advancing him—and therefore 
he was more ready to lay them down, than others 
to take them up: witneſs his treaſurers place; 
which when he parted with (like thoſe that ſcat- 
ter their jewels in the way, that they may debar 
the violence of greedy purſuers) no leſs than 
four durſt undertake ; when his ſingle . ſelf ſuffi- 
ced for the two greateſt troubles of this nation, 
the treaſureſhip of England, and the biſhoprick 
of London. 

Religion was the inclination and compoſure as 
well as care of his ſoul; which he uſed not as 
the artifice of pretence or power, but as the or- 
nament and comfort of a private breaſt, never 
affecting a pompous piety, nor a magnificent 

| ver- 


* By gentle methods. 


of Arch-Biſhop Juxon; 


yertue, but approving himſelf in ſecret to thatGod Char. 1. 
who would reward him openly, His devotion * 


was as much above other mens, as his calling; 
his meditations equal to his cares; and his 

thoughts even and free between his affairs and 
his contemplations, which were his pleaſures, as 
well as his duty, the uniform temper and pulſe 
of his chriſtian ſoul. - Neither was his religion 
that of a man only, but that of a biſhop too, - 
that made his piety as univerſal as his province, 
by ſuch aſſiſtances of power, as brought carnal 


men, if not to an obedience, yet to ſuch a degree 


of reverence, that if they did not honour, they 


might not deſpiſe it. His juſtice was as his reli- 


gion, clear and uniform; firſt, the ornament of 
his heart, then the honour of his action. Nei- 
ther was juſtice leavened with rigour or ſeverity, 
but ſweetened with clemency and goodneſs; that 
was never angry but for the publick, and not 
then ſo much at the perſon, as the offence: fo 
ambitious of that great glory of moderation, 
that he kept it up in ſpight of the times malig- 
nity, wherein he ſaw all change without himſelf, 
while he remained the ſelf- ſame till within the 
idea of ſobriety and temperance, vertues that he 
put off only with his life: neither was this a de- 
fect of ſpirit, but the temper of it; that though 
it never provoked troubles, yet it never feared 
them: His minde was always great though his 


fortune not fo : great to ſuffer, though not always 


able to act: ſo good his temper, and fo admira- 
ble his humility, that none ever went diſcon- 
tented from him :—Never courting, but always 
winning people, having a paſſage to their hearts 
through their brain; and making them firſt ad- 

„ mn 
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Char. 1. mire and then love him. He was ſlow, not or 
Ly ſpeech, as a defect; but to ſpeak, out of diſcre. 
tion; becauſe when ſpeaking, he plentifully paid 
the principal and intereſt of his auditors expecta. 
tion. 
In a word, his government as a biſhop was 
gentle, benigne, and paternal : his management 
of the treaſury was ſuch, that he ſerved his 
prince faithfully, ſatisfied all his friends, and 
ſilenced all his enemies; of which he had enough 
as a biſhop, greatneſs is ſo invidious and ſuſpeCted; 
though none as a man, goodneſs is ſo meek! and 
inoffenſive. The moſt thought the worſe of Dr, 
Juxon for the biſhops fake, the beſt thought the 
better of the biſhop for Dr. Juxon's ſake, 
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Obſervations on the Life of 
John Lord Culpeper. 


ferment of chancellor of the exchequer, but 
his pure merit; nor any thing advancing him to 
his after-honours; but his ſteady loyalty ;— 
which when others ſtuck to London (in compl:- 
ance with that maxim; In all diviſions keep your- 
felf to the metropolis, the chief city being for the 
moſt part preſerved, whoever prevaileth, in a civil 
, commotion, abounding in money and friends, the 
readicſt commodities to purchaſe quiet) carryed him 
after a perſecuted ſovereign for twenty years to- 
_ gether, by the ſtrong obligation of a 9 
6 | ciple 


Lioyd. ] Find nothing promoting him to his firſt pre- 
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of the Lord Culpeper. ; | 


cipled conſcience, and the well-weighed b N TS | 
tionof the natural affection of all «Engliſhmen to | 


« their lawful ſoveraign; from whom, though 
« the arts and impulſes of ſeditious demagogues 
« may a while eſtrange and divorce their minds, 
« yet their genius will irreſiſtably at laſt force 
« them to their firſt love.” | 

It was the reſolution of a great ſtates- man; 
That if the crown of England were placed 
but on an hedge-ſtake, he would be cn. that fide 
the crown was. His firſt ſervice was to diſcover 
his ſoveraign to his deluded people, worthy not 
only of their obedience, bur their lives and for- 
tunes. His next was, to lay open his enemies in 
all their intrigues and reſerves, being moſt happy 
in all the treaties he was engaged in, in diſcern- 
ing the bottom of his own parties intereſt, and 
their adverſaries pretenſions; diſcoveries! that pre- 
vailed on all that was either noble or but ingenu- 
ous 1n the nation, eſpecially whither my lord came 
with his indefatigable induſtry, his obliging con- 
verſe, and potent eloquence, excepting London 
itſelf, whither he was ſent from Nottingham, 
with the carls of Southampton and Dorſet, and 
fir William Wedale, knight, the very day the 
king ſet up his ſtandard there. The principle he 
went upon was, That the faction at Weſtminſter was 
parliament : a principle moſt ſafe on all hands: 
for which and the reſt of his judicious ſentiments, 
he hath the honour to be enrolled among thoſe 
that traitors durſt not pardon z which he could 
| = chooſe but ſmile at, knowing (as he uſed to- 

lay) © That treaſon is alwayes within five gears 
* weary of itſelf, the people being more impatient 
, their own Hipertimiſm, than of the WE and 


cc « moſt 


268 Obſervations on the Life 
Char. 1. moſt heavy government.” His way of intelli. | 
k—— gence from London by miſtreſs E. P. friend to 

J. M. puts me in minde of a paſſage in queen | 
Elizabeth's reign ; who being preſented with an | 
overture out of Spain, ſo ſecretly managed by | 
the councel there, as the firſt news of its ap. | 
proach came with itſelf : the meſſengers (out of | 
tear of a ſurprizal) diſpenſing with the ceremonies | 
commonly uſed in the behalf of embaſſadors | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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(ſomething ſtrange, conſidering the haughtineſs 
of that nation) did much inflame the lord trea- 
ſurer's deſire to know the fartheſt extent © of the 
e negotiation, as conducing to a preſent advan- 
etage, that ſuch an anſwer might be made as 
& ſhould in ſome proportion quadrate with the 
« demand of the Catholique king, at that time 
<« ſtanding upon terms little different from thoſe 
« of an enemy. And being informed from the 
<« ordinary eſpials he kept about his perſon, that | 
<« the attempt was ſomething difficult, if not | 
« jimpoſſible; the Don out of diſtruſt {till car- | 
<« rying his inſtructions in his boſom : Burleigh | 
c cauſed ſuch a Jeſuite to be apprehended, as by | 
<& reaſon of former miſcarriages could not expect | 
« mercy; and imparts his deſires to him under | 
<« as large promiſes if he brought them about, as | 
« threats to be revenged on him and his aſſociates, 
« if he found himſelf abuſed. All which, tho | 
&« with ſome reluctancy he undertook, and per- | 
c formed through the meditation of a fair lady | 
ce that firſt took away his commiſſion, and then | 
& again laid it under his er whilſt he 7 * 
His early endeavours for peace by addreſſes to 


London, Scotland, Cornwal, ſpeak his integrity, 


and his prudence. Every inconſiderable perſon 
| may 


of the Lord Culpeper. © 269 

may be powerful at diſturbances :. but to form Char. r. 

peace, requires much wiſdome and great vertues; wv 

and his obſervations upon the diviſion of the 
at faction to two parties, Independent and 

Peſbyterian. His care and walchfülnes none 

of their claſnes eſcaping his reach, which was 

ready to accommodate as occaſion ſerved their 

reſpective intereſts, in their new-models and alte- 

rations ; making as good uſe of fears and jealou- 

fles between them, as they had done between the 

king and his people ; being one of thoſe brave 

ſpirits that made much of good ſoldiers and ſub- 

jects, notwithſtanding their ill ſucceſs, if they 

continued their good affections as the Ro- 

mans gave thanks to Terentius Varro after he 

had loſt the great battle of Cannz by his own de- 

fault, becauſe he did not deſpair of the common- 

wealth, always valuing his eſtate in England, 

during the uſurpation, as much as he did durin 

the king's juſt poſſeſſion : as the Romans woul 

not fell the ground that Hannibal encamped up- 

on, cheaper than if it had been in time of peace, 

which was one thing that diſcouraged that great 

captain from continuing the ſiege of Rome. 

Theſe and other his ſervices recommended him 

Ml fo the attendance of his moſt excellent majeſty 
when prince, in the perfecting of tie Weſtern 
aſſociation, when it was thought fit to put the 
happineſs and hope of the kingdom in two bot- 
toms, with whom he continued with a conſtant 

| fdelity in all difficulties, performing ſeveral em- 

baſſies during their baniſhment with honour (par- 
ucularly one to the emperour, who had great 
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Char, 1, reſpects for his maſter, and an awful regard of 
LI) his cauſe) till it pleaſed God to bring his majeſty 


his and others counſel to his father's throne; 
which he juſt ſaw, and dyed maſter of the rolls, 
June 1660. From one of whoſe relations I haye 
theſe notes and poſtils, containing ſome of the 
policy of the late times, from 1642 to 1659.— 
which I ſet down nakedly, as I finde them; not 
ſuppoſing they are his, but that they were among 
his papers. 

1. It is againſt the experience of the viſeſt 
princes of France and England, to leave their 
chief city in times of tumult; yet it was neceſ: 
ſary for the king to do ſo, as well to break the 
fury of the worſt people there by diſtance and 
time, as to diſ- abuſe the beſt abroad by his pre- 
ſence and time:—and indeed it had been a ſhame 
for him to have periſhed in a tumult. 

2. It was urged, that the king ſhould not delay 
any longer the war—but beſides that nothing 
could perſwade his gracious majeſty to a war, 
but pure neceſſity, It's uſually obſerved, that if 
Boutefeu's make not the feud irreconcileable by a 
deſperate action, rebels cool, conſider, break, 
ſuſpect, fear, and fall off to nothing. | 

3. The repulſe of Hotham did the king ex- 
cellent ſervice, by alarming all the loyal in the 
kingdom with their deſigned plot. 

4. Eſpecially when the country ſaw the king 
ſo unwilling to engage, that he diſcharged thei 

ds ſeveral times. 

g. It was thought unfit to ſend to the faction 
from Nottingham, until it was rejoyned that = 
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of underſtanding and fidelity are uſually em- Char. 1. 
ployed to thoſe perſons againſt whom a war is to wad 
de managed, to diſcover their deſign, humour, 
forces, ſuccours, and whatever might ſuccour or 
ſtrengthen them; which none but they who 
were ſecured with the priviledge of agents might 
do; and none were judged fitter than they = 
were beſt acquainted with the knowing ladies, 
and the talkative lords. 

' 6, It was offered that intelligence ſhould be 
written to ſatisfie the people, and make the vul- 
gar pretences ridiculous : but guere, whether it is 
poſſible for the Arcana Imperii to remain always 
under ſo exact a diſcipline as may admit a tho- 
row. inſpection of the multitude without danger. 

7, When it was urged as the fundamental prin- 
ciple the king ſhould proceed upon, that the 
faction at Weſtminſter was no parliament, the 
ling being firm to his promiſe (as there was not 

g juſter man alive) not to diſſolve them without 
r, WF their leave—it was judged that ſelf- preſervation 
it being the firft principle in nature, that conceſſion 
which wiſdom ſaw then, and experience ſince, fo 
ik, ¶ contrary to that principle, was rather to be re- 

pented of than performed. | | 
*. 8. It is a very great advantage to the king's 
the WF cauſe, that his meſſages of peace were ſent al- 
| ways after his victories; and his enemies after 
ing = defeats : and that his declarations were na- 
* eaſie, as nded upon obvious princi- 

Wow of Ae nd 8 ; nd their 
ion I farſh, forced, and wilde, as grounded only upon 
1 pretences and fancies. | 
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Char. 1. 9. It's a probable opinion, that it is in vain to 
WY treat with the rebels, who can never truſt the 

king with their guilty heads. 

10. It is in vain to yield them any thing, ſince 
all conceſſions have no other iſſue than either or 
both of theſe two inconveniences. 1. That th 
make the faction ſo inſolent, that the king ſhould 
not be able to deny nor grant them any thing, 
2. That they juſtified former proceedings, and 
laid the blame upon the king for not granting 
that ſooner, which he thinks fit to grant noy, 
Beſides, it's more fit propoſitions come to the 
king, than from him. 

11, It may be wondered that the king doth not 
cut off the chief of the rebels, as they fall into 
his hands, according to the uſual maxim in that 
caſe ; but that his inclination to clemency is in- 
expreſſible—and that the principle he goeth upon 
is ſure, though deep, viz. That ſo much are 
man-kinde in general, and the Engliſh in parti- 
cular obliged by fair uſages, that the generality 
of this nation returned nine times in 1300 years 
after long intervals of uſurpation, out of grati- 
tude as well as duty unto their allegiance to the 
poſterity of good, pious, merciful, but unhappy 
princes. 

12, When it was urged againſt the king's go- 
ing to London upon the ſucceſs in the Welt, that 
the city would not pour out freſh men upon him, 
as at Brainford; it was replied, that the city and 
country were not under ſuch ſtrong deluſions as 
then, but were more ſenſible of the miſeries they 
had been trepanned into. Beſides there was 4 


more miraculous power of conyerſion went _ 
5 | Wl 
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with the king's preſence where-ever he came, Char. 1. 


convincing all he converſed with. 


13. Whether the king being ſo wiſe and able, 


it were not convenient to contrive it ſo, that the 
people might ſee how well he acted by himſelf, — 
provided he had ſufficient ſecurity ? 

14. Whether it being dangerous that the re- 
bels ſhould ſeize (as God forbid they ſhould) on 
the whole court at once, it were not convenient 


that his majeſty and the prince did part, that the 


kingdom might know its hope as well as its hap- 
pineſs; and that their intereſt when ſeparated, 
might be-more ſpreading than when together ? 

15. It was judged prudence to let the ſucceſs 
wherein their ſouls were unequal, overthrow the 
faction by mutual jealouſies and animoſities, till 
it diſſipated all pretences, and the people faw 
none oppreſſed them in their eſtates, liberties, 
conſciences, more than the pretended patrons of 
them all. An indempnity without regard to 
any faction, being moſt likely to render the 
miſled as jealous or the king, as they had been 
againſt him. 

16. It were to be wiſhed that the parliament 
did draw into entire propoſitions their deſign, 
that his majeſty and his people might make a 
clearer judgement of it in order to an accom- 
modation. | 

17. His majeſty muſt be ſecured of the Mi- 
tia, and againſt tumults, and all perſons in- 
reſted in their firſt right without any controverſie 
—As to other matters, a full debate may ſettle 
them, with ſuch explanations and qualifications 
4 may ſatisfie all parties. 
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Char. 1. 18. It's thought his majeſty may concur with 
t the parliament about the Preſbyterian govern. 
ment for three years, the time allowed by them. 
ſelves ; and that at the three years end the ye 
kingdom will throw it off as inconſiſtent with the 
Engliſh temper, and unſuitable with the Brittih 
monarchy :—and ſo likewiſe in other thing 
which look plauſible in the general, but are un. 
practicable in the particular. 

19. Though many things are neceſlary to 2. 
void jealouſies, which are inconvenient, yet th 
may be allowed, upon the reſpect of the likely 
hood that all things will in time return to their 
proper chanel only a general act of indempnitiy 
is the beſt bond of peace, whereby the nume. 
rous diſcontents of many perſons and families 
otherwiſe expoled to ruine, might not become 
fuel to new diſorders, or ſeeds to future trou- 
bles, with particular regards to the priviledges 
of the city, notwithſtanding non-uſer, miſ-uſer, 
abuſer, and the intereſt of the army—an indul- 
gence that would help the world to ſee clearly 
the king's intentions in matter of future govern- 
ment. 
20. No act to pals till the peace be concluded, 
leſt what his majeſty grants, may be an argu- 
ment to urge what he muſt deny; ſo that he 
cannot treat in Honour, Freedom, or Safety. 
21. Time is the beſt cure of faction. 
22. When the treaty is broken off, ſo that 
neither ſide could reaſſume it without a ſeeming 
yielding, it ſhould be renewed upon the queen's 
motion, provided always that her name was not 
uſed or intimated till the rebels willingnels to 
compliance were preaſſurelf. 


But 


of the Lord Culpeper, 
But ſtay, I am fallen upon mine own knowing Char. 1 
time, wherein I am fitter to read others obferya- WO 


tions, than to write my own : and it becomes me 
rather to be inſtructed, than to inſtruct. Indu- 
ſtry and curiofity bid me begin this Collection 
where fir W. F. fir R. N. fir J. H. characters 
end: and modeſty enjoyns me to finiſh it, where 


my contemporaries own knowledge begins. — 


with whom J ſhall quietly paſs my time, obſerv- 
ing how far the affairs I ſee or hear of agree with 
thoſe I have read of. Having gained thus much 
(if no more) by this Ey; That by looking into 
the Intrigues of former times, I have learned a 
great deal of reaſon to bleſs GO DI was born in 
theſe : being aſſured, that murmurs, diſcontents, 
complaints, whiſperings, ſpeaking evil of digni- 
ties; the common, but unreaſonable faults of 
this Age, are kept up only becauſe men are igno- 
rant of the ages foregoing-: and as my lord Ba- 
con faith of the ſchoolmen in the church, ſo I 
ſay of troubleſom perſons in the ſtate ; that they 
are ſo, becauſe they know nothing beyond their 
own time : whereas if the moſt diſcontented per- 
ſon did but compare his own dayes with thoſe be- 
fore, he muſt confeſs, thatthere wants nothing in 


the general frame of our government (particular 


perſons miſcarriages muſt be always allowed) to 
make us moſt happy, but thankfulneſs, content, 
and the continuance of theſe bleſſings under our 
dread ſoveraign, for whom it's as much our 
intereſt as our duty to pray according to St. 
Cbryſtaſtoms liturgy, that God would give him 
rengtb, victory, health, ſafety, length and tran- 
quillity of dayes: or in Tertullian's form; Long 


life, o ſecure government, ſafe Court, valiant Ar- 
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Char. 1. my, faithful Senate, good People, quiet world, and 

ye whatever be can deſire as a King, or as a may, 
Or once more, in Lactantius his words, that Cod 
will keep him, who is the keeper of all things in 
his Dominions, to his Felicity, and our Tray. 
quility. 


The End of the Obſervations upon the Lives of 
the Stateſmen and Favourites of England 
in the Reign of King Charles I, 


APPENDIX. 


APPENDIX. 


It was thought neceſſary to inſert the following 
Lives ſelefted from Winſtanley's England's 

Worthies, as they come in principally within the 
Period of Lloyd's, and are unnoticed by that 
Biographer , and tho" they may not probably be 
wrote with that ſpirit and conciſeneſs of Lloyd, 
however they may very properly accompany bis, 
and go nearer to compleat the Sr ATE WORTHIES, 
from the Reformation to the Reſtoration 


—_ — 1 _ " — 


Obſervations on the Life of Doctor 
John Fiſher, Biſbop of Rocheſter. 


HIS learned prelate, doctor Fiſher, was born 

at the Townof Beverly, in Yorkſhire: * his fa- 
ther was named Robert Fiſher, by calling a mer- 
chant, and lived in very good reputation. His 
pregnancy of parts, and forwardnels in learning, 
induced his father to ſend him to Michael houſe 
in Cambridge, whereof he was the firſt chan- 
cellour pro termino vite : his abilities raiſed him 
lo by degrees, that at laſt he came to be biſhop 
of Rocheſter, and was always a ſtrong aſſerter 


and 


2 In 1459. 


2 
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and ſtout champion of the papal doctrine; yet 
generally very well beloved for his great learning 
and uprightneſs of life. For his zeal in the 
church's cauſe, take this one inſtance : at ſuch 
time as the burgeſſes in parliament had drawn up 
three bills; one of the probate of the teſtaments; 
another for mortuaries; and the third for non- 
reſidence, pluralities, and taking of farms by 
ſpiritual men; the bill of mortuaries paſſed fir 
the houſe of commons, and was ſent up to the 
lords, when two days after was ſent up the bill 
of probate of teſtaments ; at which the arch. 
biſhop of Canterbury, and all the biſhops much 
frowned, but eſpecially doctor Fiſher, who roſe 
up and ſaid, My Lords, you ſee what bills come 
daily from the commons houſe, and all is to the deſ- 
truftion of the church: for God's ſake, conſider 
what a realm Bohemia was; and when the church 
went down, then fell the glory of that kingdom: 
now with our commons is nothing but down with 
the church; and all this, me ſeemeth, is for lack 
of faith onely. Theſe words being reported to 
the houſe of commons, they took the matter ye- 
ry heniouſly, and thereupon ſent their ſpeaker 


fir Thomas Audley with thirty of the houſe to 


the king with a complaint, That they which 
were elected for the wiſeſt men of all ſhires, ſhould 
be charged to lack faith, which was all one as to 
fay, that they were Infidels and no Chriſtians, 
and ſo by conſequence what acts or laws ſoever 
they made, ſhould be taken as laws made by 
Pagans and Heathens, and not worthy to be kept 
by Chriſtian men; and therefore humbly beſought 


his majeſty to call the ſaid biſhop of Rocheſter 
before 


Doctor John Fiſher, 


before him, to give an account of the words he 
had ſpoken: whereupon the king ſent for the 
biſnop, and acquainted him with the commons 
complaint; wao excuſed himſelf by ſaying he 


meant the doings of the Bohemians was for 


lack of faith, and not the doings of the houſe of 

commons; and this excuſe pleaſing the king, a- 

bated the anger of the commons unto him, 
Soon after he fell into worſe troubles, being 


caught in the net of Elizabeth Barton (commonly 


called the holy maid of Kent) and made acceſſary 
to her diſſembling. This Elizabeth firft through 
ſickneſs being oftentimes brought as it were inta 
ſtrange-kind of trances, afterwards through the 
procurement of ſome cunning prieſts ſhe conti- 
nued the ſame ; and to raiſe the greater reputa- 
tion of her, ſhe became a nun in the priory of St. 
Sepulchres in Canterbury. In theſe her coun- 
terfeit trances ſhe would deliver many ſtrange 
things, and among others, taat if king Henry 
proceeded in his divorce with queen Katherine, 
and married another, he ſhould not be king of 
England one month after. Yea, this matter pro- 
ceeded, that there was a book written by Tho- 
mas Lawrence regiſter to the archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, of her feigned and counterfeit miracles, 
revelations, and hypocritical holineſs: and ſo 
craftily were things handled, that not onely the 
ſimple but the wiſe and learned were deceived 
by the ſame, inſomuch that William Warham 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, and biſhop Fiſher gave 
credit thereto: whereby we may ſee how cre- 
dulous oftimes great ſcholars are in believing im- 
poſtures; ſo that we need not wonder at St. 
Auſtin, who though he gave credit to many 


lying 
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lying miracles, yet they were ſuch as had more 
probability in them than this, which conſiſted in 
nothing but making of faces, as upon examination 
of the maid and her abettors was confeſſed ; for 
which crime, ſhe and moſt of them were con. 
demned, drawn to Tyburn, and there hanged, 

Biſhop Fiſher, though brought into much 
trouble about this matter, yet at this time eſcaped 
with his life; but not long after, the parliament 
having voted the king ſupreme head of the 
church of England, and eſtabliſhed the ſucceſſion 
of the crown upon the lady Elizabeth; he with 
fir Thomas Moor, and doctor Wilſon, parſon of 
St. Thomas the Apoſtle, were cited to appear at 
Lambeth before the arch-biſhop of Canterbury 
to be ſworn unto the ſame ; which he with fir 
Thomas Moor refuſing, they were committed 
to cuſtody tryed and condemned, and on the 22d 
of June, anno 1535, biſhop Fiſher was be- 
headed for the ſame on Tower-hill, and fir Tho- 
mas Moor on the 6th of July following. 

He was by the pope made cardinal S. Vitalis; 
which honour was to him parum Vitalis, for the 
cardinals hat and his head never met together. 
His body was buried in Barking church-yard, 
and afterwards removed to St. Peter's chappel 
within the Tower, 
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Obſervations on the Life of 


Sir Francis Drake. 


THIS famous ſea-captain, fir Francis Drake, 

one of the firſt that put a ſea-girdle about 
the world, was born nigh South-Taveſtock in the 
county of Devonſhire, in the year 1545, and 
received his name Francis from fir Francis Ruſſel 
(afterwards earl of Bedford) being his godfa- 
ther. He was brought up in Kent; his father 
was a miniſter, who for fear of the ſix articles 
in the time of king Henry the eighth fled into 
Kent, where he lived privately till the death of 
the king. He got a mu to read prayers a- 
mongſt the marriners of the queen's navy, and 
bound his ſon Francis apprentice to a ſhipmaſter, 
who traded with commodities into France and 
Zealand; with whom he underwent a hard ſer- 
vice, by which means he was trained up to pains 
and ſkill at ſea: his maſter dying, bequeathed 
him his bark, with which he a while followed 
his maſter's profeſſion. But the narrow ſeas be- 
ing too narrow for his ſpacious ſpirit, he ſold his 
bark, venturing himſelf and moſt of his eſtate 
with captain John Hawkins into the Weſt-In- 
dies ; but his journey proved unfortunate, for 
at St. John de Ulva, his goods were taken by 
the Spaniards, himſelf, hardly eſcaping with 
life. This loſs ſo exaſperated the ſpirit of Drake, 


that he vowed the Spaniards ſhould repay a 
With 
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with advantage; and to make his word good, 
after two or three ſeveral voyages into the Weſt. 
Indies, to gain intelligence, at laſt he effectually 
ſet forward from Plimouth with two ſhips, and 
ſeventy three - men and boys, ſailing with alt 
ſpeed and ſecreſie to Nombre de Dios, the gra- 
nary of the Weſt- Indies, where the Spaniſh trea. 
{ure lay, intending; to ſurprize it, being an un- 
walled town; but in the aſſault being dangerouſly 
wounded, he was forced to retire again to his 
ſhips, when he had well-near conquered the 
town : thus victory ſometimes ſlips thorow their 
fingers who have caught it in their hands. 

Yet notwithſtanding this diſaſter, enough to 
have daunted a coward from proſecuting his de- 
ſign any further, he reſolveth not to give over 
the project; but whileſt he was determining what 
to do, a golden opportunity courted him with 
ſucceſs; certain negros called Symerons, adver- 
tiſed him of many mules laden with gold and 
filver which was to be brought from Panama 
over the mountains. Drake, who had plowed 
long furrows in the ocean, expeCting to have a 
golden harveſt, leaves competent numbers to 
man his ſhips, and with the reſt of his men goes 
on land, intercepts the prize, being weakly 
guarded, and carries away an infinite maſs of 
gold, hiding the filver under ground, as not 
portable over ſo high hills. Then burnt he a 
great place of traffique called the croſs, and in it 
two hundred thouſand pounds worth of Spaniſh 
merchandize; which done, he returned with 

eat honour and riches into England. 

This his ſo lucky beginning gave him more hopes 
of proſperous proceeding; wherefore in Anno 


1577, he 


of Sir Francis Drake, 


1577, he again ſets forth from Plimouth, with 
a fleet of five ſhips; and ſixteen hundred and 
four men in them, and within twenty five days 
came to Canline a cape in Barbary ; in his paſ- 
ſage he took Nuno-da-Silva a Spaniſh pilot, 
whoſe directions he afterwards much uſed. Hence 
he took their courſe to the iſland of Brava, be- 

much troubled with tempeſtuous winds, 
which in one hour vary all the points of the com- 
paſs ; nor was their rain leſs ſtrange, poured (not 
25 in other places, as it were out of ſieves, but) 
as out of ſpouts, ſo that a butt of water falls down 
in a place: which notwithſtanding was but a 
friendly injury, helping them to freſh water, 
which otherwiſe in that hot climate far from land 
is not ſo eaſily come by. Then cutting the line, 
he let every one in his ſhips blood. There ſaw 
they that face of heaven which the earth hideth 
from our ſight, but therein only three ſtars of 
the firſt magnitude, the reſt few and ſmall, com- 
| to our hemiſphere; as if God (faith Mr. 

Fuller) had on purpoſe ſet up the beſt and big- 
geſt candles in that room wherein his civilleſt 

eſts are entertained. 

The 16th of April he entered the river Plate, 
in which place John Doughty, the next to Drake 
in authority, was queſtioned for raiſing ſedition 
in the navy; who being found guilty was be- 
headed. Some report Leiceſter had given Drake 


in charge to make him away, for words he had 


laid againſt him touching the earl of Eſſex, 
The twentieth of Auguſt he paſſed the Ma- 
gellan ſtraits with three ſhips, having caſt off the 


other two as impediments z and then entring the 
paci- 
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pacifique ſea, his ſhips by tempeſts were dif. 
perſed from each other, the one whereof was ne. 
ver more ſeen, the other returned home through 
the ſtraits. Drake himſelf held on his courſe to 
Chily, Coquimbo, Cinnano, Palma, Lima, up- 
on the weſt of America, paſſing the line the firſt 
of March, till he came to the latitude 47, in- 
tending to have come by thoſe north ſeas ; but 
unſeaſonable weather made him alter his deter- 
mination, and bend his courſe ſouth-weſt from 
thence, coming to anchor 38 degrees from the 
line, where the king of that country preſented 
unto him his net-work-crown of many coloured 
feathers, and reſigned therewith his ſcepter of 
government unto his devotion ; his people ſo 


admiring our men, that they ſacrificed unto 


them as unto their Gods. This place, for the 
glory of England, he named Nova Albion, and 
at his departure erected a ſtructure, as a monu- 
ment, to witneſs what there had been done. 
From thence on the 14th of November he fell 
with Ternate one of the iſles of Molucco, the 
king whereof entertained him curteouſly, telling 
them, they and he were all of one religion in 
this reſpect, that they believed not in Gods of 
ſtocks and ſtones, as did the Portugals. Here 
he took in certain tun of cloves, with ſome ne- 
ceſſaries which they wanted. 

But in relating the honour, we muſt not omit 
the riches he got in this journey, his prizes be- 
ing many, and of great value, which by fir 


Richard Baker are thus ſummarily delivered. 


Looſing from the iſle of Moucha, he lighted upon 


a fellow fiſhing in a little boat, who ſhewed him 
where 


of Sir Francis Drake. 


where a Spaniſh ſhip laden with treaſure lay; 
Drake making towards it, the Spaniards thought 
him to be their own countryman, and thereupon 
invited him to come on ; but he getting aboard, 
preſently ſhut the Spaniards (being not above 
eight) under hatches, and took the ſhip, in 
which was four hundred pound weight of gold. 
At Taurapaſa, going again on ſhore, he found a 
Spaniard fleeping by the ſea-ſide, who had lying 
by him twenty bars of maſly ſilver, to the value 
of four thouſand ducats ; which he bid his tol- 
lowers take amongſt them, the Spaniard {till 


ſleeping. After this going into the port of 


Africa, he found there three veſſels without any 
marriners in them; wherein, beſides other wares, 
were ſeven and fifty ſilver bricks, each of which 
weighed twenty pound. Tiding it to Lime, he 
found twelve ſhips in one road, and in them 
great ſtore of ſilks, and a cheſt full of money 
coined, but not ſo much as a ſhip-boy aboard, 
(ſuch ſecurity there was in that coaſt.) Then 
putting to ſea with thoſe ſhips, he followed the 
rich ſhip called Cacofaga ; and by the way met 
with a ſmall ſhip, without ordnance or other 
arms, out of which he took four-ſcore pound 
weight of gold, a golden crucifix, and ſome 
emeralds of a finger's length. And overtaking 
the Cacofaga, ſet upon her, and took her; and 
in her, beſides jewels, fourſcore pound weight 
of gold, thirteen cheſts of ſilver, and as much 
flyer as would ballaſt a ſhip. 

And now having fraughted his ſhip with fo 
much wealth that a miſer would not deſire any 
more, he reſolveth to return home ; and having 
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a large wind, and a ſmooth ſea, ran a groutid on 
a dangerous ſhole, where his ſhip ſtuck twenty 
hours, having ground too much, and yet too 
little to land on ; and water too much, and yer 
too little to fail in. Expecting now no other than 
death, they betook themſelves to prayer, the 
beſt lever at ſuch a dead lift; afterwards they re. 
ceived the communion, dining on Chriſt in the 
ſacrament, expecting no other than to ſup with 
him in heaven. Driven to this ſtrait, they were 
forced to caſt out of their ſhip ſix great pieces af 
ordnance, threw overboard as much wealth as 
would break the heart of a Miſer to think on, 
with much ſugar and packs of ſpices, making 
a caudle of the ſea round about. At laſt it 
pleaſed God that the wind, formerly their mor- 
tal enemy, became their friend, which changing 
from the ſtarboard to the larboard of the ſhip, 
and riſing by degrees, cleared them off to the 
ſea again; for which they returned unfeigned 
thanks to Almighty God, 

Having eſcaped this eminent danger, they 
bent their courſe ſouth-weſt, to the cape of Bone 
Speranco, and by the weſt of Africa returned 
ſafe into England, and landed at Plymouth, No- 
vember 3, 1580, The next year he feaſted the 
queen in his ſhip at Deptford, who knighted him 
tor his ſervice ; his arms were given him, 7 
World in a Ship. Which ſhip by the queen's 
command was drawn on ſhore near Deptford, for 
a monument to all poſterity. Concerning this 
his famous voyage, a poet then living directed 
to him this epigram. 


Drake, 
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of Sir Francis Drake. 
Drake, pererrati novit quem terminus orbis, 
Quemque ſemel mundi vidit uterque polus : 


$i taceant homines, facient te ſydera notum; 
Sol neſcit comitis non memor eſſe ſui. 


Drake whom th encompaſs'd earth ſo fully knecy, 
And whom at once both poles of Heaven did view: 
Should men forget thee, Sol could not forbear 

To Chronicle his fellow-traveller. 


Anno 1585, he again ſet ſail from Plymouth, 
with two and twenty ſhips and pinaſſes, and two 
thouſand three hundred ſouldiers and failers ; 
and paſſing by the iſles of Bayon and the Cana- 
ries, arrived at St. Jago, (the chief city of Cu- 
ba in America) which they took and burned : 
after they ſailed to St. Domingo in Hiſpaniola, 
which they ſpoiled and ranſackt: from thence to 
Carthagena, which they alſo ſurprized, and took 
in it (beſides ineſtimable ſums of money) 240 
pieces of ordnance. And returning homewards, 


razed and burnt the fort and city of St. Augu- 


ſtine in Terra Florida, arriving ſafe at Plymouth 
the 27th of July, 1586. 

In Anno 1588, when all England ſtood in 
fear of a Spaniſh invaſion though it proved but 
a Morris-dance upon our waves) he was made 
vice-admiral of the Engliſh navy ; where what 


he performed towards the waining of that half- 


moon, the chronicles report to his eternal ho- 
nour : his very name being ſo terrible to the 
Spaniard, that Don Pedro de Valdes, Vaſques 
de Silva, Alonzo de Sayas, and other noblemen, 
tearing it was the fiery Drake that had them in 
chaſe, yielded themſelves, and came aboard his 
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ſhip; proteſting they were reſolved to dye in 
defence, had they not fallen under his power; 
whoſe valour and felicity was ſo great, that Mar; 
and Neptune ſeemed to wait on his attempts, 
Afterwards in the year 1589, Don Antonio pre- 
tending a right to the crown of Portugal, ſued to 
queen Elizabeth for ſuccour againſt the king of 
Spain, who detained it from him; ſhe in pur. 
ſuance of his title ſent him aid under the com- 
mand of thoſe renowned generals, fir Francis 
Drake, and ſir John Norris ; who with eleven 
thouſand ſouldiers, and twenty five hundred mar- 
riners ſet ſail from Plymouth, and arrived at the 
Groyne, a haven in Galicia; took the lower 
town by aſſault, and in it great ſtore of ordnance, 
victualls, cables, ropes, and other furniture for 
ſhipping. From thence failing towards Portu- 
gal, in their paſſage they met with Robert earl 
of Eſſex, who without the queen's leave had put 
forth to ſea, accompanied with his brother Wal- 
ter Devereux, ſir Philip Butler, fir Roger Wil 
liams, fir Edward Wingfield, and others. After 
two days they arrived at Penycha a town in Por- 
tugal, which they took, leaving the caſtle to 
Don Antonio. Here left they their ſick and 
wounded, with ſeven companies of foot for their 
guard. The main army under the command of 
fir John Norris marched to Liſbon, whom Drake 

romiſed to follow with the fleet ; but by reaſon 
of the flats which he muſt paſs, and the caſtle of 
St. Julian fortified with fifty pieces of great ord- 
nance, his purpoſe was diſappointed ; yet ſurpri- 
ſed he the town of Caſcais, to which place not 
long after came the whole army, being neceſſits 
ted for want of victualls, and no aid coming f 


of Sir Francis Drake. 


as was expected. Whereupon having taken 

threeſcore hulks laden with corn, and pillaged 

many towns and villages, they returned back a- 
in into England. 

This journey producing not that wiſhed effect 
which was deſired, another more likely was 
thought upon. Queen Elizabeth well knowin 
that the Spaniards chiefeſt ſtrength conſiſted in 


the treaſure which he yearly received out of the 


Weſt-Indies, furniſhed fir Francis Drake, and 
fir John Hawkins, with ſhips and ſouldiers to 
bring this golden harveſt into the Engliſh barn. 
Theſe on the laſt of Auguſt ſet fail from Ply- 
mouth, and ſeven and twenty days after, came 
upon the coaſt of the great Canary; in aſſaulting 
of which they waſted much time, to the great 
grief of fir John Hawkins, who would have 
preſently failed to America; and this grief, ſay 
ſome, occaſioned his death, though others im- 
pute it to the loſs of his bark, called the Fran- 
cis, which five Spaniſh ſhips intercepted at the 
iſle of St. Dominick ; but when the ſame heart 
hath two deadly wounds given it together, it is 
hard to ſay which of them killeth. 

Drake notwithſtanding continued his courſe to 
Port-Rico in St. John's iſland, and caſting an- 
chor within the road, a ſhot from the caſtle en- 
tered the ſteerage of his ſhip, took away the 
ſtool from under him, wounded fir Nicholas Clif- 
ford and Brute Brown to death, as they fat at 
ſupper : whereupon the Engliſh enraged, fired 
hve Spaniſh ſhips of two hundred tuns a piece, 
in revenge of the caſtle. 

The intention of the Engliſh was to have 
marcht with their land-forces from Port-Rico to 


Ge 3 Pana- 
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Panama, (being an Iſthmus which joyneth toge: 
ther Mexicana and Peruana) where the Spaniſh 
treaſure lay. Sir Thomas Baſkervile with ſeven 
hundred and fifty men undertook the charge; 
but the Spaniard having notice of their intent. 
ons, had built their fortreſſes to impeach their 
paſſage : in aſſaulting of which firſt, the Eng. 
liſh had ſuch welcome, that they had no mind 
to try the ſecond; fo that fearing their gold 
would be dear bought, as well as far fetcht, they 
returned again unto their ſhips. 

Drake afterwards forced Nombre de Dios, and 
many other petty towns; but though herein he 
did the Spaniard much hurt, he did the Engliſh 
little good: and now thinking with himſelf that 
according to his preparations, the expectation of 
his performances would be greater than before; 
the conſideration thereof accompanied, if not 
occaſioned the flux, which wrought his ſudden 
death, Jan. 28, 1595, who as he lived by the 
ſea, died on it, and was buried in it, A man no 
doubt of admirable parts, and one who had 
done many worthy ſervices for his country. One 
beſtowed this epitaph upon him : 


Where Drake firſt found, there laſt he loſt his 
name: 

And for a tomb, left nothing but his name. 

His body's buried under ſome great wave, 

The ſea that was his glory, 1s his grave: 

Of him no man true epitaph can make, 

For who can ſay, here lies fir Francis Drake, 
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0b/ervations on the Life of Robert 
Devereux, Earl of Eſſex. 


Obert Devereux earl of Eſſex, was born 
Anno 1566, He had ſcarcely attained 
to ten years of age, when his father Walter De- 
vereux, earl of Effex, and earl marſhal of Ire- 
land, deceaſed at Dublin, premoniſhing his ſon 
to have always before his eyes the ſix and thirti- 


eth year of his age, as the utmoſt term of his 


life, which neither himſelf, nor his father before 
him out-liv'd ; and the ſon did not attain to it. 
At his father's death he was by the lord Burleigh 
his guardian ſent to the Univerſity of Cambridge, 
under the tuition of doctor Whitgift, then ma- 
ſter of Trinity-Hall; a man of the primitive 
temper, when the church by lowlineſs of ſpirit 
did flouriſh in higheſt examples of piety and 
learning. At ſixteen years of age he took the 
formality of maſter of arts, and kept his pub- 
lick acts: yet notwithſtanding his good erudi- 
tion, it is reported of him, that like certain ve- 
getables he did bud and open ſlowly, nature 
ſometime delighting to play an after-game as 
well as fortune, which had both their tides and 
turns 1n his courſe. 

His firſt advancement to court was by means 
of the earl of Leiceſter z yet not ſo much out 
of love to him, as it was thought, as out of envy 
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to fir Walter Rawleigh, whoſe ſplendour at 


court he meant to allay with this young ear], 
His firſt appearance in the fields of Mars was at 
Tilbury Camp, 1588, where he was by the queen 
made in the field commander of the cavalry, (as 
he was before in court) being much graced by 
her openly in the view of the ſouldiery and 
ple, even above my lord of Leiceſter himſelf, 
Bur ſcarcely was he thus warmed in the queen's 
favour, when without her conſent or knowledge 
he thruſt himſelf into the Portugal voyage, ha. 
zarding thereby his future fortunes, beſides the 
danger of incurring the queen's diſpleaſure, and 
laying himſelf open to the practices of the court; 
notwithitanding a noble report coming home be- 
fore him, (as indeed his actions deſerved no leſs) 
at his return all thoſe clouds were diſperſed, and 
this his excurſion afterwards counted but a ſally of 
youth. Nay, he grew every day taller in her ma- 
jeſties grace and favour, inſomuch that the king 
of France imploring her aſſiſtance againſt the 
rince of Parma, who in hoſtile manner had in- 
vaded his dominions, the charge of that enter- 
prize was committed unto him ; who full of va- 
flour, though young in years, being furniſhed 
with four thouſand foot and two hundred horſe, 
beſides many pyoneers and other volunteers, 
whoſe heroick aſpects determined the courage of 
their hearts, landed in Normandy, and laid ſiege 
to the ſtrong city of Roan ; in aſſaulting where- 
of, his brother Walter Devereux (a diamond of 


the time, both of an hardy and delicate mixture) 


was ſlain with a ſmall ſhot, to the exceſſive griet 
of the earl; who after a tedious winter's ſiege, 
challenged Monſieur Villerſe the governour 5 

| ſingle 
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fingle combate ; who not deſirous to purchaſe his 
honour with the effuſion of his blood, refuſed it : 
with contempt of his refuſal, the earl returned 
into England. 

The queen having now experience of his va- 
lour, ſoon found an occaſion for him to ſhew it; 
the king of Spain threatning to invade her bor- 
. ders, ſhe thought it the beſt policy to invade his 
) firſt : to perfect ſo great a deſign, a mighty navy 
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is made ready, conſiſting of an hundred and 
; fifty ſhips, wherein were above 14000 ſouldiers 
i and ſailers. Our intended brevity will not per- 
mit us to recount the ſeveral officers in this ex- 


; pedition. The earl of Eſſex and Charles How- 


ard, lord admiral of England, were comman- 


ders in chief, The firſt of June they ſet forth 
| from Plymouth, and on the 18 of the ſame 
moneth came to Cabo St. Vincent, where they 
lighted upon an Iriſh bark, who certified them, 

that at Cales from whence they came, were ſtore 
a of gallies, ſhips of war, and merchant ſhips, 
laden with munition, coyn, oyl, wine, wax, ſilk, 
cloth of gold, and quick filver ; news moſt ac- 
ceptable unto the generalls. The twentieth of 
June they caſt anchor on the weſt ſide of the 
iſland, where a fair dove, a fortunate preſager 
of their ſucceſs, lighted upon the main yard of 
the lord admirall's ſhip, and fat there quietly the 
ſpace of three hours, every man gazing, but no 
man ſuffered to remove her. The next day a 
council being called, it was determined the fight 
ſhould be begun with the leſſer ſhips, becauſe 
the road was too ſhallow for the greater : the lord 
Thomas Howard, fir Walter Raleigh, ſir Fran- 
cis Vere, fir George Carew, and ſir Robert _—_— 
wel, 
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wel, with ſome Londoners, and a ſquadron of 
Low Countrey ſhips, undertook the ſame ; which 
they valiantly attempted, manfully maintained, 
1 bravely continued: nor were the Spaniards 
backward in performance of their duties, but 
reſolutely fought in defence of their lives; each 
fide ſtriving to acquit themſelves bravely, which 
made the fight continue fierce and doubtful. 
The vahant Eſſex (though by a council of 
war appointed to keep the main battel) upon the 
ſudden, from Port Saint Maries ſide, thruſt him- 
ſelf foremoſt in this ſea-fight : which the other 
general perceiving, deſirous to participate of 
the danger, as well as of the honour of victory, 
forſook his great ſhip, too unweildy for thoſe 
narrow waters, took into his pinnace, that he 
might not be over- acted in point of honour, 
The ſcales of war which before were even, now 
were turned to the Engliſh fide : the Spaniſh ad- 
miral, a ſhip of fifteen hundred tun, was by 
their own ſouldiers ſet on fire, whoſe ruine was 
accompanied with two other ſhips that lay next 
her; the reſt of their fleet ran themſelves on 
ground in the bay of Port Real. 

The earl of Eſſex in purſuit of his deſign 
landed his men at Puntal, a league from Cales: 
to oppoſe his forces, half a mile from the town 
appeared many horſe and foot; but they finding 
the Engliſh numbers exceed their expectation, 
they preſently gave back: the Engliſh perceiv- 
ing their ſtratagem to out-wit them, counterfeit- 
ing a fear, made a retreat; by which means 
having enticed forth their enemies, they returned 
with ſuch violence, that they forced them back 
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into the town : but there they having an advan- 
tage from the higher aſcent, played ſo ſore upon 
the Engliſh, that their foremoſt ranks began to 
give back; which valiant Eſſex perceiving, to 
engage his ſouldiers reſolutions, caught his own 
colours, and caſt them over the wall into the 
town : the undaunted Engliſh aſhamed to loſe 
their enſign, forgot all danger, aſcending the 
wall with ſhot and ſword, make way through 


the thickeſt preſs of the enemy; in the interim 


fir Francis Vere broke the Gate and ruſhed in, 
and the reſt with him : divers were wounded 
with ſtones from the tops of houſes, and fir John 
Wingfield ſlain in the market-place with a ſhot 
from the caſtle. 

The town thus ſurprized, the caſtle was ſum- 
moned, which the next day yielded ; the citizens 
compounding with the lords generals to pay an 
hundred and twenty thouſand ducats for their 
ranſom, were ſuffered to depart ; for the aſſur- 
ance of which payment, forty of the chiefeſt 
citizens were brought pledges into England, 

Far worſe ſped the ſhips that had run them- 
ſelves on ground, who being aſſaulted by fir 
Walter Rawleigh, proffered two millions and a 
half of ducats for their redemption ; but he 
telling them he was ſent to deſtroy ſhips, not to 
diſmiſs them upon compoſition, they were by 
the command of the duke of Medina Sidonia, 
admiral of Spain, ſet altogether on fire: it was 
judged by the wiſer ſort of people, that the 
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Spaniard was damnified by this expedition no 


leſs than twenty millions of ducats. The fortu- 


nacy of this enterprize gave occaſion to one of 


the 
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the wits then living to frame this excellent ana- 
gram on the earl of Eſſex name. 


Deureux 
Vere Dux. 


Which he afterwards engliſht in this diſtich: 


Vere Dux Deureux, & verior Hercule; Gades, 
Nam ſemel hic vidit, vicit at ule ſimul, 


Alcides yields to Deureux ; he did ſee 
Thy beauties, Cales, but Deureux conguer'd thee, 


The whole navy returning home ſafe, crown- 
ed with victory and laden with ſpoils, yet ſeemed 
the revenge far leſs than the injury offered by 
the Spaniard : wherefore the next year a third 
voyage was undertaken, whereof the earl of 
Eſſex was made commander in chief. Their 
deſign was to intercept the Indian fleet in their 
return into Spain; many of the nobility and 
principal gentlemen accompanied the earl in this 
expedition. The ninth of July, 1 597, they ſet 
fail from Plymouth, directing their courſe to 
Ferrol and the Groyne : but God, as a worthy 
author interprets, was ſo diſpleaſed at theſe na- 
tion's enmities, that they had not failed forty 
leagues, but they were incountred with ſuch a ter- 
rible tempeſt, that the marriners themſelves were 
at their wits end, and the fleet had much adoe 
to recover Plymouth. And attempting to fet 
out the ſecond time, the wind fell ſo croſs, that 
for a whole months time they could not get out 
of the haven. The 17 of Auguſt they again 
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hoiſe ſail, but before they came in view of 
Spain, they were diſperſed by another horrible 
tempeſt, in which they loft two of their ſhips. 


The 15 of September they fell into the iſles of 


Flores, Evernes, Fyal, and Pike, all which ſub- 
mitted themſelves to the earls devotion ; after- 
wards they failed to Gratioſa, whoſe inhabitants 
ſubmit and find mercy : here would the earl 
have tarried in expectation of the Indian fleet, 


had he not been moſt unluckily diſſuaded by 


Graves his pilot; for no ſooner was he gone, 
but the American fleet came by, (wherein were 
forty ſhips, and ſeven of them laden with trea- 
ſure:) theſe fearful ſheep, hearing the Engliſh 
wolves were abroad, loath to loſe their golden 
fleece, failed with all ſpeed they could to Ter- 
cera, where they gained the haven, all but three 
ſhips which the Engliſh took ; the reſt ſecuring 
themſelves in the port, it being impregnable. 
The Engliſh fail from thence to St. Michael's, 
where they took Villa Franca, a fair town well 
ſtored with merchandize, wine, wood, and corn; 
here they tarried ſix days; during which ſpace, 
a caraque coming out of the Eaſt-Indies, and 
perceiving the Engliſh were there, ran herſelf 
aſhore, unloaded her merchandize, and then 
fired herſelf, October the ninth they hoiſt ſail 
for England; but in their paſſage were aſſailed 
by ſuch a tempeſt that quite loſt them the ſight 
of the Spaniſh fleet, who likewiſe ſuffered much 
by the ſame tempeſt ; for one of their ſhips was 
caſt upon Dartmouth, the ſouldiers and marri- 
ners half ſtaryed in her; who upon examination 
confeſſed, that the Spaniſh fleet's intention was 
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to ſeize upon ſome haven in Cornwall: which 
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being nigh the mouth of the chanel, might he 
convenient to receive forces from Spain. But 
man propoſeth, and God diſpoſeth : for the di- 
vine providence fruſtrated the deſigns both of 


the Spaniard and the Engliſh. The earl of Eſſex 
upon his return was created earl marſhal of 


England. 

Hitherto have we beheld our earl aſcending 
the zenith of honour : but favourites of great 
princes are ſeldom without paraſites ; who, want- 
ing true worth in themfelves, make a ladder of 
miſchief to climb up to promotion: theſe bus 
into the earl's head ſtrange fancies and chymæras, 
that his deferts were far greater than his rewards, 


that during his abſence fir Robert Cecil was 


made chancellor of the dutchy of Lancaſter, 
and Charles lord Howard created carl of Not- 
tingham, with relation in his patent to the victo- 
ry in eighty- eight, and his good ſervice at Cales; 
that he was deſcended of the blood royal of 
Scotland and England, and had better right to 
the crown than any other of the competitors, 
This puts the earl upon indirect courſes ; and 
though he cannot attain to be king of England, 
he ſeeks to be made a petty king of Ireland: 
the ſtate of which country (ordained to be the 
ſepulchre of his father, and the gulf of his own 
fortunes) was at that preſent in a dangerous con- 
dition, by reaſon Tir Oen, a notorious rebel, 
had lately atchieved ſuch a victory with ſo great 
loſs to the Engliſh, as they had never felt the 
like fince they firſt ſet footing in Ireland. Where- 
upon, a ferious conſultation was held on whom 
to ſend. to quell the rebels. Eſſex, though he 


ſeemed: not to deſire the employment, yet ſtill 
Was 
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was ready with his exceptions if any other were 
nominated : at length it was concluded that he 
ſhould be the man, and an army of twenty 
thouſand foot, and thirteen. hundred horſe, 
allotted unto him : with theſe, and a great re- 
tinue beſides of the nobility, he paſſeth into 
Ireland. 

His firſt action after his arrival was againſt 
the petty rebels in the province of Munſter, 


' contrary to his commiſſion; which was to go 
immediately againſt Tir Oen himſelf ; but men 


who prefer their private fancies before publick 
inſtructions, ſeldom attain to their wiſhed deſires : 
for notwithſtanding he took the caſtle of Cahir, 
and drove the rebels into the woods and groves 
adjoining, his forces by this means were ſo im- 
paired, that the gain did not countervail the 
loſs; wherefore ſending for freſh ſupplies out 
of England, in the mean time he ſendeth direc- 
tions to ſir Coniers Clifford, preſident of Con- 
naught, to ſet upon the rebels in one place, 
(thereby to ſever their forces) while he aſſaulted 
them in another. This counſel though good, 
yet found ill ſucceſs ; Clifford with fifteen hun- 
dred ſoldiers marching towards Belike, ſet upon 


the rebels ; but the fight continuing long, and 


the Engliſh wanting powder, were put to flight ; 
Clifford himſelf, and many of the old ſoldiers 

being ſlain, | : | 
In the mean time, Eſſex receiveth freſh forces 
out of England, and withal a check for neglect- 
ing the Queen's command; wherefore at length 
he ſetteth forth towards the borders of Ulſter, 
with thirteen hundred foot and five hundred 
horſe, Tir Oen not able to match him in 
| power, 
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power, yet ſeeketh to over-match him in policy; 
and by his meſſenger deſireth a parley ; Eſſex 
miſtruſting not the poyſon in the bait, con- 
deſcended, appointing the ſhallow of Balla 
Clinch for their meeting place : thither came 
Eſſex alone, with whom Tir Oen had private 
conference a full hour, and not long after by 
their delegates concluded a truce from ſix weeks 
to ſix weeks till May-day. | 

This tranſaction more incenſed the queen, who 
diſpatcheth very ſharp letters unto him, blaming 
his delay, and letting ſlip every fair opportunity; 
with which letters he likewiſe receiveth adver- 
tiſement, that ſir Robert Cecil was made maſter 
of the Wards, a place which he expected him- 
ſelf. This fir Robert Cecil was a man of lame 
feet, but of a ſound head; one who bare great 
ſway in the court, and a ſpecial ſtickler againſt 
the earl; which exaſperated him the more, not 
that he loſt the place himſelf, but that his adver- 
ſary had attained unto it. This ſtate-ꝓroceeding 
entered ſo deep into his thoughts, that he ſtudies 
revenge, and held private conſultations of re- 
turning into England with part of his forces, to 
ſurprize his adverſaries. But from this dan- 
gerous courſe the earl of Southampton and ſir 
Chriſtopher Blunt diſſuaded him; yet within a 
moneth over he went, and came with ſpeed to 
the court at Noneſuch; where falling upon his 
knees before the queen, after a little talk ſhe 
bid him retire to his chamber, and ſoon after 
committed him to cuſtody in the lord Privy 
Seal's houſe; where having remained the ſpace 
of ſix moneths, he began to repent him of his 


former courſes, and ſhewed ſo great — 
| an 
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and ſo much ſubmiſſion, that the queen gave 
him leave to return to his own houſe again. 
Nevertheleſs the popular voice, the croud of 
common people ſo extolled his innocency, that 
ſhe could not, for the removal of ſuſpicion of 
injuſtice, free herſelf and her councellours, 
but was forced to- bring him to a trial; which 
accordingly ſhe did in the houſe of the 
lord Privy Seal. The chief articles objected 
inſt him were; That contrary to his com- 
miſſion he had made the earl of Southampton 
neral of the horſe; had drawn his forces into 
Munſter, neglecting the arch rebel Tir Oen; 
entertained a parly with him againſt the dignity 
of the queen's majeſty, and the perſon of a 
vice-roy, which he repreſented; and that the 
parley was ſuſpicious, in regard it was private. 
The earl (remembring the words of Solomon, 
Proverbs 16. 14. The wrath of a Prince is as 
meſſengers of death, but a wiſe man will pacific 
it,) fell down upon his knees at the end of the 
board, profeſſing he would not conteſt with the 
ueen, nor excuſe the faults of his young years, 
either in whole, or in part; proteſting that he 
always meant well, howſoever it fell out other- 
wiſe; and that now he would bid his raſh enter- 
prizes adieu : with many other words to the like 
purpoſe, which made the aſſembly there preſent 
to weep. For indeed he was a man dearly beloved 
both ot the queen, peers, and people ! nor do we 
read of any Engliſh ſubject, whoſe fall was more 
lamented than his. 
At length this ſentence was pronounced againſt 
him; That he ſhould be depoſed from the office 
VOL, I. D of 
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of a privy councellour, ſuſpended from the 
functions of Earl Marſhal, and maſter of the 
ordnance, and be impriſoned during the queen's 
pleaſure, And indeed her pleaſure was, he 
ſhould not endure imprifonment long ; for, 
upon his ſhew of humiliation and mortification, 
ſhe removed Berkley his keeper, and gave him 
leave to go at large; only admoniſhing him to 
make his own diicretion his keeper, and not 
come at the court, or in her preſence. 

Now the earl thinking all danger was paſt, 
and that a ſerene ſky would ſucceed this ſtorm, 
in a preſumptuous confidence of the queen's 
wonted favour, he became an earneſt - ſuitor to 
her for the farm of ſweet wines: ſhe, to try the 
truth of his temper made him this anſwer, That 
ſhe mult firſt know what it was worth, and not 
give away things hand over head. His high 
{pirit not brooking a denial, falls into diſcon- 
tented expreſſions, which came to the queen's 
ear: That it was now plain, the queen intended 
to make him as poor as Job; that be ſhould live 
of the basket, and gather crums under the table ; 
that the queen was now old and decrepid, aud 
withered as well in minde as in body, And now 
again he runneth upon deſperate counſels, for 
the removal of his adverſaries from the court. 
The earl of Southampton is ſent for out of 
the Low-Countreys, his doors ſet open for all 
comers; decayed ſouldiers, and diſcontented 
perſons admitted by Merrick his Steward to his 
own table; citizens flock thither each day in 
great numbers, and all ſigns of popularity ap- 
peared, The chief of his councel were the * 
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of Southampton, ſir Charles Danvers, fir Fer- 
dinando Gorges, captain of the garriſon of Pli- 
mouth, ſir Chriſtopher Blunt, his two ſervants 
Merrick and Cuffe, with ſome others : theſe 
meeting in conſultation at Drury-Houſe, reſolve 
the queen's palace ſhall be ſeized upon, and his 
adverſaries ſecured, who were nominated to be 


Raleigh, Cobham, Carew, Cecil, and the ad- 


miral. But before they could effect their de- 
ſigns, the queen by ſeveral circumſtances having 
ſuſpicion of their actions, ſent ſecretary Herbert 
to call him before the councel. The earl doubt- 
ing the matter, excuſeth himſelf that he was not 
very well, But this ſlight excuſe encreaſing the 
ſuſpicion, four of the lords were by the queen 
ſent unto him; namely, the Lord Keeper, the 
carl of Worceſter, fir William Knolles, and the 
Lord Chief Juſtice of England : theſe coming 
to Efſex-Houſe, found there a confuſed number 
of people, and the earls of Eſſex, Rutland, and 
Southampton in the middeſt of them. After 
ſome little talk, the four lords were ſecured ; 
Eſſex with a troop of two hundred men at his 
heels making haſte into the city, being falſely 
informed that the citizens would take his part. 
The earl of Bedford, the lord Cromwel, and 
other lords meeting him by the way, joyn them- 
ſelves; Eſſex crying out as he went, For the 
queen, for the queen; they lay wait for my life. 
Whileſt thus he ſeeketh in vain for help of the 
citizens, certain of the nobility enter the city 
with a herald, declaring him and all his adhe- 
rents traytours. 'This ſo abated the edge of their 
courages, that ſome of his followers began to 
ſhift for themſelves ; amongſt which was fir Fer- 
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dinando Gorge, who the better to obtain the 
queen's mercy, freeth the tour lords that were 
kept priſoners in Eſſex-houſe, going along with 
them to the court by water. | 

The earl himſelt thinking to return, was © 
poſed by men in arms at the weſt-end of Paul's, 
where after a ſhort bickering he retired to 

ueen-hive, and went to Eſſex-Houſe by water, 
By and by the admiral beſiegeth the houſe, com- 
manding them to yield! which at firſt they re- 
fuſe; but afterwards finding their caſe to be 
deſperate, they fall upon their knees, and deli- 
ver up their weapons to the admiral. The chief 
of them, as Eſſex, Southampton, Rutland, 
Sands, Cromwel, Mounteagle, Danvers, and 
Bromley, were committed to the Tower, the 
reſt were put in common priſons. 


The earl being thus immured, ſent this let. 


ter to fir Thomas Egerton, lord chancellor, 
The copy whereof the better to expreſs the 
temper of his ſpirit, I have word for word in- 
ſerted. 


The Earl of Eſſex Letter to Sir Thoma 
Egerton, Lord Chancellour. 


My very good Lord, 


T Hough there is not a man this day living that 
I ſhould ſooner make judge of any queſtion 
that might concern me than your ſelf, yet yo! 
muſt give me leave to tell you, that in ſome 
caſes I muſt appeal from all earthly judges; and 
if in any, then ſurely in this, when the * 
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judge on earth hath interpoſed upon me the hea- 
vieſt puniſhment without tryal or hearing : fince 
then I muſt either anſwer your lordſhip's argu- 
ments, or elſe forſake mine own juſt defence, I will 
force mine aking head to do me ſervice for an 
hour. I muſt firſt deny my diſcontentment, 
which was forced to be an humorous diſcontent; 
and fo that it was unſeaſonable, or is ſo long con- 


tinuing, your lordſhip ſhould rather condole 


with me than expoſtulate : natural ſeaſons are 
expected here below, but violent and unſeaſona- 
ble ſtorms come from above. There is no tem- 
peſt to the paſſionate indignation of a prince, 
nor yet at any time ſo unſeaſonable, as when it 


lighteth on thoſe that might expect an harveſt of 


their painful and careful labours. He that is 
once wounded muſt needs feel ſmart till his hurt 
be cured, or the part hurt become ſenſeleſs : but 
cure I expect none, her majeſties heart being ob- 
durate : and be without ſenſe I cannot, being of 
fleſh and blood. But you may ſay I may aim at 
the end; I do more than aim; for I ſee an 
end of all my fortunes : I have ſet an end to all 
my deſires. In this courſe do I any thing for my 
enemies ? when I was preſent, I found them ab- 
ſolute ; and therefore I had rather they ſhould 
triumph alone, than have me attendant upon their 
chariots. Or do ] leave my friends? when I was 
a courtier I could tell them no fruit of my love, 
and now that I am a hermit, they ſhall bear no 
envy for their love to me: or do I farſake myſelf 
becauſe I do not enjoy my ſelf ? or do I over- 
throw my fortune, becauſe I build not a fortune 
of paper-walls ? or do I ruinate my honour, be- 
cauſe I leave following the purſuit, or wearing 
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the falſe ones or ſhadow of honour ? do I pive 
courage or comfort to the enemies, becauſe I ne. 
gle&t my ſelf to encounter them; or becauſe ] 
keep my heart from buſineſs, though I cannot 
keep my fortune from declining ? no, no, I give 
every one of thoſe conſiderations his due right, 
and the more I weigh them, the more I find my. 
{elf juſtified from offending in any one of them, 
As for the two laſt objections, that I forſook my 
country when 1t hath moſt need of me, and fail 
in that indiſſolvable duty which I owe my ſove. 
reign ; I anſwer, that if at this time my country 
had any need of my publick ſervice, her majeſty 
that governeth it would not have driven me toa 
private life, I am tied to my country by two 
bonds ; one publick, to diſcharge carefully and 
induſtriouſly that truſt which is committed to 
me; the other private, to ſacrifice for it my life 
and carkaſs, which hath been nouriſhed in it, 
Of the firſt I am free, being diſmiſſed by her 
majeſty ; of the other, nothing can free me but 
death; and therefore no occaſion of pertor- 
mance ſhall ſooner offer it ſelf, but I will meet it 
half way. The indiſſolvable duty I owe to her 
majeſty, the ſervice of an earl, and of a mar- 
ſhal of England; and J have been content to do 
her the ſervice of a clerk, but I can never ſerve 
her as a villain or a ſlave. But you ſay I muſt 
give way to time; fo I do, for now I have ſeen 
the ſtorm come, I have put my ſelf into har- 
bour. Seneca faith, we muſt give way to for- 
tune. I know that fortune is both blind and 
ſtrong, and therefore I go as far as I can out of 
the way, You ſay, the remedy is, not to ſtrive; 

I neither 
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neither ſtrive nor ſeek for remedy, But you 
fay, I mult yield and ſubmit. I can neither 
yield my ſelf to be guilty, nor this my impriſon- 
ment to be juſt. I owe ſo much to the author of 
truth, as I can never yield truth to be falſhood, 
nor falſhood to be truth. Have I given you 


cauſe you aſk, and yet take a ſandal? no, I 


gave no cauſe ſo much as to take up Fimbria his 


complaint; I did“ fotum telum corpore accipere, I 


patiently bear, and ſenſibly feel all that I then 
received when this ſcandal was given me, nay, 
when the vileſt of all indignities are done unto 
me. Doth God require it? is it impiety not to 
do it? why, cannot princes erre? cannot ſub- 
jects receive wrong? is an earthly power infinite? 
pardon me, pardon me, my lord, I can never 
ſubſcribe to theſe principles : let Solomon's fool 
laugh when he is ſtricken ; let thoſe that mean 
to make their profit of princes, ſhew to have no 
ſenſe of princes injuries. Let them acknowlege 
an infinite abſoluteneſs on earth, that do not be- 
lieve an abſolute infiniteneſs in heaven. As for 
me, I have received wrong, I feel it; my cauſe 
is good, I know it: and whatfoever comes, all 
the powers on earth can never ſhew more 
ſtrength or conſtancy in oppreſſing, than I can 
ſhew in ſuffering whatſoever can or ſhall be im- 
poſed on me. I muſt crave your lordſhip's pa- 
tience to give him that hath a crabbed fortune 
leave to uſe a crooked ftile. But whatſoever it 
is, there is no heart more ſenſible or more af- 
fected towards your lordſhip, than that of 


Your lordſhip's poor friend, 
| Eſſex. 
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The nineteenth of February following Effey 
and Southampton were arraigned in Weſtminſter. 
hall; their indiftment was, for plotting to de. 


prive the queen of her life and kingdom, to ſur. 


prize her in her very palace; and that they brake 
forth into open rebellion, by impriſoning the 
councellors of the kingdom, by exciting the 
Londoners to rebellion with vain fictions, by 
aſſaulting the queen's loyal ſujects in the city, and 
by defending Eſſex-houſe againſt the queen's 
forces. Hereunto they pleaded not guilty, but 
being found guilty by their peers, they had ſen. 
tence of death pronounced againſt them by 
Buckhurſt lord treaſurer, high ſteward of Eng. 
land for that time. 
Six days after was the fatal day appointed to 
put a period to Eſſex his life, the queen notwith- 
anding her Motto * Semper eadem, yet in the 
caſe of life and death was oft-times wavering ; 
willing ſhe was to have remitted what was paſt, 
if ſhe might have been aſcertained of his loyalty 
for the time to come : nevertheleſs ſhe gave 
command he ſhould not be executed; but being 
informed he ſhould ſay, he could not live but 
ſhe muſt periſh, ſhe countermanded her former 
word, and gave order he ſhould be executed. 
In purſuance of which order he was brought 


forth to the place of execution, where a ſcaffold 


was erected; ſundry of the nobility being pre- 
ſent, where having craved mercy of God, and 
pardon of the queen, he had his head ſevered 
from his body. 
The thirteenth of March following, Merrick 
and Cuffe were drawn to Tyburn, and there 
hanged; 
* Alway the ſame, | 
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X hanged z and two days after, fir Charles Danvers 
I and fir Chriſtopher Blunt, were beheaded on 
. Tower-hill : for great men ſeldom fall alone, 
. but as the poet hath it, 


e Winds with great fury on tall Cedars blow, 
e Whoſe fall doth ruine them that are below. 


One of our modern writers obſerves what hap- 
pened to the counteſs of Eſſex; ſhe being fearful 
in her huſband's behalf, gave a letter which ſhe 
had received from him to the cuſtody of one 
Ribove, a Dutch woman that waited on her 
this Dutch woman's huſband, named Daniel, 
lighted by chance upon the letter, and perceiv- 
ing ſome paſſages 1n it which might bring the 
earl of Eſſex into danger, got a cunning Fulow 
to draw a counterfeit copy of the ſaid letter 
with this he cometh to the fearful lady who was 
newly brought to bed, threatning to give the 
ſame to her huſband's adverſaries, unleſs ſhe 
would preſently give him three thouſand pounds. 
She to ſhun the danger, paid him eleven hun- 
dred and ſeventy pounds at the very inſtant yet 
did he deliver her the counterfeit copy only, 
meaning to make uſe of the true one, to get a 
another ſum of money of the earls adverſaries. 
This impoſtor being found out, he was cenſured 
to perpetual impriſonment, condemned in three 
thouſand pounds (two of which were to go to 
the counteſs) and his ears nailed to the pillory, 
with this writing over his head: A NOTORI- 
OUS CHEATER. 

I ſhall conclude all with ſome few obſervations 
; on this unfortunate earl: as to his firſt riſe, 2 
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lord of Leiceſter introduced him, who had mar. 
ried his mother, a tye of affinity. Sure it is that 
he no ſooner appeared in the court, but he took 
with the queen and courtiers; and I believe 
they all could not chuſe through the ſacrifice 
of the father, but look on the living fon, - 
whoſe image by the remembrance of former paſ. 
ſages was afreſh, like the bleeding of men mur. 
thered, repreſented to the court. The Cicero of 
our modern times parallels him and Bucking. 
ham; where the difference was, is too tranſpa. 
rent: certain it is, to uſe fir Robert Naunton's 
own words, that there was 1n this young lord, 
together with a moſt goodly perſon, -a kind of 
urbanity or innate courteſie, which both won the 
queen, and took too much on the people ; which, 
amongſt other diſparities, Buckingham never 
did attain to the latter. What hath been impu- 
ted to his fall, is, that he drew too faſt from the 
queen's indulgence, like a childe ſucking of an 
over-uberous nurſe; which cauſed him to expreſs 
himſelf in ſuch peremptory language, when he 
heard that my lord Mountjoy received a favour 
from the queen for his running ſo well a tilt; 
when, as though he would have limited her re- 
ſpects, he ſaid, now I believe every fool muſt 
have a favour : which made the queen ſwear by 
God's death, it was fit that one or other ſhould 
take him down, and teach him better manners. 
All authors agree that he was a man of a raſh 
ſpirit, thirſty after the uncertain fame of popu- 
larity, which helpt him on to his cataſtrophe. 


Obſer- 
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_ Devereux Earl of Eſſex, Gene- 
ral of the Parliament Forces. 


THIS earl was born at Eſſex-houſe in the 
Strand, in London, Anno Dom. 1 592, be- 
gining his morning in the evening of the reign 
of queen Elizabeth. His father was that Ro- 
bert Devereux earl of Eſſex, whoſe unfortunate 
life we have already diſcourſed of. His mother 
was the widow of fir Philip Sidney, one whoſe 
pen and ſword have rendred him famous to all 
poſterity. His education in his youth was at the 
Univerſity of Cambridge ; afterwards commit- 
ted to the tuition of biſhop Whitgift, a reverend 
divine. King James reſtoring him to his father's 
titles and eſtate, forfeited by his father's treaſons 
to queen Elizabeth, that a perfect reconcilement 
might be made in all things, a marriage was con- 
tracted betwixt him and the lady Frances How- 
ard, daughter to the earl of Suffolk, a lady of 
a tranſcendent beauty; but ſhe full of fire, and 
the earl of ice, upon complaint made, they 
were ſeparated, (by a moſt juſt ſentence of nul- 
lity, executed by commiſſion under the great 
ſeal of England) after they had enjoyed the ſo- 
ciety of one bed for three years together. 
The earl perceiving how little he was behold- 


ing to Venus, is now reſolved to addreſs himſelf 
to 
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to the court of Mars; and to this purpoſe he 
beſtows himſelf in the Netherlands, which at 
that time was the ſchool of honour for the nobi. 
lity of England 1n their exerciſe of arms ; where 
having continued for certain years, and gained 
renown by his experience nf perfection in the 
feats of arms, he advanced from thence into the 
Palatinate; to which place went alſo the earl of 
Southampton, the lord Willoughby, the earl of 
Oxford, and fir John Borlans, with their regi- 
ments; but theſe, not ſeconded as they expect- 
ed, and being invaded by ſo potent an enemy as 


was then the emperour, and ſeconded by ſo 


puiſſant a potentate as the king of Spain, having 
in vain endeavoured with ſuch weak forces to 
reſiſt ſo great power, they returned into Eng- 
land. 

King James dying, in the beginning of his 
ſon's reign, a deſign went on for a ſudden expedi- 
tion into Cadiz 1n Spain, which was committed 
to the management of viſcount Wimbleton and 
the earl of Eſſex; who putting forth to ſea, 
were much damaged with a furious ſtorm : but 
meeting together in the height of the ſouthern 
cape, they failed to Cadiz ; where having taken 
Puntal-caſtle, and in likelihood to fire the ſhips 


in the harbour, the field-men in the interim be- 


ing directed to land, for their recreation, and to 
take in freſh- water, having diſcovered the cellars 
plentifully ſtockt with wine, they carouſed there- 
of ſo liberally, in deſpight of more ſober com- 
mands to the contrary, as put them to the hazard 
of a diſmal reckoning. Whereupon the admi- 
ral finding the ſouldiers thus inſufferably diſor- 
dered, fearing the Spaniard upon this as. 

might 


of Robert Devereux. 


might make a lamentable butchery amongſt 
them, was forced to put to ſea again; and having 
ſtay d ſome time in expectation of ſetting upon the 
Plate-fleet, in their returning home the peſtilence 
ſo reigned in their navy, that they had ſcarce 
men enough to handle their ſail, which enforced 
them to ply home with all the ſpeed they could. 

The earl of Eſſex ſoon after his return made 
a voyage into Holland, not loving to lie idle 
when any action of honour was on foot; where 
he behaved himſelf with ſuch gallant reſolution, 
as got him high repute in the mouths of all 
men. 
Having been a while in England, he ſollicites 
the affection of Mrs. Elizabeth Paulet, (daugh- 
ter of fir William Paulet of Wiltſhire, extracted 
from the noble line of the marquiſs of Winche- 
ſter) with whom he conſummated his nuptials at 
Netley, the earl of Hartford's houſe. By her he 
had a ſon, who was chriſtened Robert, after his 
father's name. He died in the year 1636, and 
lies buried at Drayton in the county of War- 
wick. | 

With this lady he did agree and cohabit ; but 
it was but a ſhort time, becoming ſoon unhappy 
in his ſecond, as he was in his firſt choice : tor 
he could as little digeſt her over-much familia- 
rity with Mr. Udal, as his former ladies with the 
earl of Somerſet : upon which diſtaſte this earl 


did ever after abandon all uxorious thoughts, 


and for a while lived a retired lite, 

Soon after began the long parliament, in 
which ſuch differences aroſe betwixt them and 
the king, that for the deciding thereof, each 
part had their recourſe to arms. The parlia- 

| \ 


ment, 
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ment very wiſely choſe Eſſex for their general, 
there being no perſon in the kingdom ſo fit 9 
take the people, and credit their deſigns; who 
having an army raiſed, marches with them 2. 
gainſt the king. The king on the other ſide 

roclaims Eſſex and his adherents traytors ; and 
confident in the juſtneſs of his cauſe, gives him 
battle on a place called Edge-hill, which was 
fought with much eagerneſs, and in a manner 
with equality : for though the king kept the 
field, and therein had the honour of the day, yet 
loſt he many brave commanders, who there died 
in the bed of honour. Amongſt others, the 
lord Aubigney, fir Edward Varney, who car- 
ried the king's ſtandard, colonel Monroe, and 
others. 

Soon after was an overture for peace ; but 
whilſt it was in agitation, a ſecond battel was 
fought at Brentford. Eſſex at that time was ſit- 
ting in the parliament-houſe, but alarm'd with 
thenoiſe of the great guns, he ſpeedeth down; his 
coming putting a ſtand to the king's forces, who 
then were upon point of victory. There were 
ſlain on the parliaments-ſide ſerjeant- major Quar- 
les, a man of eminent parts, who left behind 
him one onely daughter named Eſther ; ſince 
married to Mr. William Holgate of Saffron- 
Walden, a deſerving gentleman, whoſe love 
to learning and learned men, hath made his 
name famous to all poſterity. Captain Lilburn 
with ſome others, were taken priſoners. The 
winter then drawing on apace, both armies re- 
tired to their winter quarters. 

The next ſpring Eſſex ſets forth with his ar- 


my, lays ſiege to Reading; to relieve which, the 


king, 


— 
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king, prince Rupert, and prince Maurice, ad- 
yanced with a great army: but being worſted 
at Cauſham-bridge, the town was ſurrendered to 
the earl of Eſlex. 

Preſently after the taking of Reading, the parlia- 
ment ſide began to decline on a ſudden ; a con- 
tageous ſickneſs ſeized on the earl of Eſſex ſoul- 
diers: the marquiſs of New-caſtle was grown 


very powerful in the north, and fir William 


Waller defeated in the welt, Briſtol being deli- 
vered up to the king; ſo that had he with his 
army come up the next way to London, it was 
thought he would have found but little oppoſi- 
tion; Gloceſter only held out againſt him. The 
king unwilling to leave any town behind him, 


| lays ſiege thereunto ; to the raiſing whereof, the 


army being not in a capacity of themſelves, the 
train'd bands of London aſſented to this e 
diton, who raiſed the ſiege, and not long _ 
gave the king's forces battel at Newberry : this 
was a long and bloudy fight, nor had either of 
parties much cauſe to boaſt. On the king's ſide 
were ſlain the earl of Carnarvan, the earl of 
Sunderland, the lord Faulkland, colonel Mor- 
gan, lieutenant-colonel Fielding, Mr. Strode, 
and other eminent perſons. On the parliament- 
lide was ſlain colonel Tucker, captain George 
Maſſey, captain Hunt, and others. The earl of 
Eſſex with the train'd bands returned to London, 
where he had ſolemn thanks given him by the 
parliament. 

And now the winter coming on, he had the 
leiſure for a while to refreſh himſelf, and to make 
new proviſions for war againſt the enſuing ſpring; 
which being come, he marches with his — 

rom 
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from London, fir William Waller at ſome d. 
ſtance marching with him. After a while he ſits 
down before Oxford, where the king then was; 
who fearing a ſiege, about midnight did take 

| horſe, attended with certain troops, who carried 
ſome foot mounted behind them, and came tg 
Witney, five miles from Burford, whither alſo 
Eſſex followed him. Prince Maurice, who had 
long laid ſiege to Lime, upon his approach tb. 
wards thoſe parts, he raiſes it. The ſtrong town 
of Weymouth is ſurrendred unto him, yea al 
the countries round about came in unto him, and 
the garriſons opened their gates at the firſt ſound 
of his trumpet. At Chard within the compass 
of twelve miles, came four thouſand men unto 
him, proteſting to live and to die in the cauſe of 
the parliament, as their friends at Dorceſter did 
before them. 

Barnſtable revolteth to him, ſir Richard Green- 
vile is beaten, and Taunton-caſtle taken by his 
forces ; ſoon after he poſſeſſes himſelf of Mount 
Stanford, Plimton, Salt-Aſh, and divers others 
ſmall garriſons : from thence he advanceth to- 
wards Taveſtock, where he took fir Richard 
Greenvile's houſe, and in it two pieces of canon, 
eight hundred arms, a great quantity of rich 
furniture, and three thouſand pound 1n money 
and plate. He marches into — forcing 
his paſſage over at Newbridge, with the loſs of 
a hundred and fifty of his enemies; about Leſt- 
withiel he encountered fir Richard Greenvik, 

. whom he overthrew ; immediately upon this, 
| Bodmin, Tadcafter, and Fowey, ftoop unto 
him. But the king, who all this while was not 


idle, underſtanding of his advance into _— 
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wal, reſolved to march after him, for he found 
that his army did daily increaſe. The preſence 
of a prince, by a ſecret attraction, for the moſt 
part prevailing upon the affections of the peo- 


ple. Eſſex hereupon ſends to the parliament 


for recruits, but before he could receive any 


ſupply, the king had ſo cooped up his army, 


that his horſe had no room for forrage : in this 


ſtrait he calleth a council of war, wherein it was 
concluded, that three thouſand horſe under the 
command of fir William Belfore, ſhould attempt 
to break through the main body of the king's 
forces; which accordingly was put in execution, 
neceſſity whetting their valours, ſo that with 
ſome loſs they got through, and came ſafely to 
Plymouth. But the foot having not that ſwift 
means of eſcape, were forced to yield them- 
ſelves. The earl made his eſcape by ſea, at- 
tended with the lord Roberts ; and taking ſhip- 
ping at Fowey, landed at Plymouth, ſick both 
in body and mind. 

Thus on a ſudden was all undone, which he 
with much pains and hazard had been long a 
doing; ſo uncertain is the chance of war, that 
he who now ndeth triumphantly in the chariot 
of victory, may ere long become the object of 
his enemies mercy. = 

Soon after followed the new modeling of the 
army, wherein all thoſe commanders who were 
members 'of either houſe of parhament, were 
called home. Eſſex hereupon ſurrendred up his 
commiſſion, fir Thomas Fairfax being made ge- 
neral in his ſtead ; after which time he continu- 
ally fate in the houſe of peers until the time of 
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his death, which was on the 14th of September, 
1646, and in the 56 year of his age. His fune. 
ral was folemnized with great ſtate ; a monument 


ng erected for him in Weſtminſter. abbey, 


which a mad villain moſt uncivilly defaced. 

Some perhaps will ſay there needeth an apo- 
logy for inſerting the life of this earl among 
the Mori bies, he being one who bore arms again! 
the king, and was by him proclaimed rebel. To 
this I ſhall only anſwer, that many paſſages of 
his life were ſo remarkable, that hiſtory would 
receive a maim without the knowledge of it; 
and that the earl was not of himſelf of a traite- 
rous diſpoſition, but deluded by thoſe, who un- 
der the ſpecious pretences of Religion and the 
Good old Cauſe, ſought their own ends. 


— 


Obſervations on the Life of 
Sir Charles Lucas. 


O much pity is owing from poſterity to the 
unfortunate loyaliſt ſir Charles Lucas, that 
ſhould I omit to render him his due honours, | 
might be taxed of partiality, at leaſt to have fal- 
len ſhort of what the title of this volume promi- 
ſes, he being one whoſe learning and valour hath 
made him, amongſt others, eminent of the Eng- 

liſh nation. i 
I ſhall not need to ſpend much time in ſetting 


forth the ſtem from whence his illuſtrious ciens 
ſprung; 


of Sir Charles Lucas. 

ſprung 3 he who hath not heard of the family of 

the Lucas's, knows nothing of 22 yet 

had no honour accrew'd to him from his famous 
nitors, it were honour enough to him to 

be brother to that nobly accompliſhed, and de- 

ſervingly honoured, the Plato of this age, the 


| Jord Lucas, a gentleman ſingularly gifted in all 


ſuitable elements of worth; as alſo to fir Gervas 


Lucas, a valiant commander, ſometime gover- 


nour of Belvoir caſtle. For his education it was 


generous, mm—_ his youth ſufficiently ſeaſoned 


in principles of knowledge both humane and di- 
vine, to which joyning his manhood and diſci- 
pline in the field, he had ſcarce his equal. He 
was a perſon accompanied with a reſolute ſpirit, 


of an active diſpoſition, and a ſuitable diſcretion 


to manage it; ſtrict in his commands without 
a ſupercilious ſeverity, free in his rewards to 
perſons of deſert and quality; in his ſociety he 


| was affable and pleaſant, in his charge ſerious 


and vigilant, remiſs in nothing that might any 
way improve or expedite his diſpatch in martial 
affairs, 

But to take a brief ſurvey of his military ex- 
ploits, I ſhall in the firſt place (omiting en- 
gagements of leſs conſequence, as not ſo perti- 
nent) mount up the hill near Newbury and En- 
born-Chaſe, the two places where that memora- 
ble battle was fought, where fir Charles Lucas, 
with ſundry other worthy commanders, behaved 
themſelves as bravely as any of the moſt eminent 
heroes from the beginning of this unhappy war 
in which fight ſir Charles was grievouſly wound- 
ed. Here were his characters of honour deeply 
ſtamped in a crimſon die. 
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For the more brevity, I ſhall paſs by his va: 
liant courage upon the parliament's forces at the 
aſſault of Cawood Cattle ; where with ſkill and 
valour he forc'd his way thorough their quarter 
to ſuch places as he thought convenient, and 
that with ſuch confidence and magnanimity, ag. 
his very name became a terrour to his enemies, 

His gallantry at Marſton Moor will be had in 
remembrance, ſo long as that fight ſhall be re. 
corded in our Englith annals. 

His valiant management of affairs at 
Newark, where he expreſſed himſelf an abſolute 
ſouldier both in his diſcipline and perſonal 
action. 

His brave and ſucceſsful attempt in his march 
from Berkley-caſtle with part of his regiment, 
betwixt Slymbridge and Beverſtone-caſtle, upon 
colonel Maſſey's garriſons. 

His incomparable gallantry, in the purſuit of 
his deſign at Tedbury. 

But to deſcend from theſe particulars to the 
main thing we intend, namely his magnanimity 
in defending Colcheſter, beſieged by a powerful 
and ſucceſsful enemy. We will in the firſt place 
give you a brief account of the occaſion thereof, 
and then as briefly relate the moſt memorable 
concernments during the ſiege. 

When the parliament's army had fo ſubdued 
the king's forces, that not one garriſon ſtood out 
for him openly, and the king himſelf ſold unto 
them by the Scots, it was expected by the people 
a compoſure of differences would have enſued, 
and the king re-eſtabliſhed on his throne again, 
according as they had promiſed in many declara- 
tions, But contrary thereunto, they 1 
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ſettle the kingdom without him: this much diſ- 
contented: the generality of the people, and firſt 
they ſhewed their diſlike thereof by way of pe- 
tition; but that not prevalling, they reſolve 
force. Langhorn, Powel, and Poyer, ſtreng- 
then themſelves in Wales; the Scots (notwith- 
ſtanding they had ſold the king not long before) 
yet now exclaim againſt the Engliſh for breach 


| of covenant, and reſolve to have the other march 


for England. Againſt the Welchmen was lieu- 
tenant general Cromwel ſent, and fir Thomas 


Fairfax deſigned. to go againſt the Scots; but 


called back to march againſt the Kentiſh-men, 


who in a body of ſix thouſand had poſſeſſed 


themſelves of Maidſtone, with a reſolution ta 
ſtand it out againſt all oppoſers. But ſir Tho- 
mas Fairfax falling upon them, after a ſhort but 
ſmart fight, the Kentiſh- men were routed, and 
their army diſperſed ; only the earl of Norwich 
with about three thouſand men croſſed. the 
Thames, and paſſed into Eſſex. 


Where he found ſir Charles Lucas, with ſome 


other perſons of eminent honour and quality, as 
the lords Capel, Lougborough, &c. with a 
compleat body of reſolute men: who after they 
had ſecured the committee at Chelmsford, ſtruck 
into Colcheſter; a town inconſiderable, as was. 
generally conceived both by the enemy and adja- 
cent parts of the country, either to receive by a 
proviſional way of relief any great force into it, 
or by reaſon of the indefenſive and intenible con- 
dition of the town, to ſtand out any time upon 
ther ſettling or planting in it. Yet fo conſtant- 
ly, courageous, vigilant, and incredibly indu- 
ſtrious were theſe loyally diſpoſed gentlemen, as 
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this town, which in opinion by reaſon of her 
diſproviſion could not probably hol out againſt 
ſo powerful and formidable an enemy the ſpace 
of one week, continued three moneths in a moſt 
reſolute defiance, and reſiſtance of a victorious 
army, ſated with ſuch fulneſs of conqueſts, and 
ſupplied with ſuch ſreſh and conſtant recruits, 
to bring their ſucceſſive atchievements to a more 
abſolute period. At length, after many ſtout 
endeavours, ſallies and aſſays gallantly perform. 
ed, having eaten all the horſes, dogs, cats, and 
whatſoever (though moſt reluctant to nature) 
could afford them nouriſhment, this unfortunate 
town of Colcheſter was ſurrendred, after the con- 
tinuance of three moneths ſiege compleatly 
ended; with theſe ſtrict conditions, the ſuperior 
officers to mercy, and the ſouldiery upon quarter 
for life. 

To thoſe that ſhall demand what ſhould be the 
reaſon for the beſieged to hold out fo long, by 
their continued reſiſtance, to bring both them- 
ſelves and the reſt of the inhabitants into ſuch 
miſery and fearful diſtreſs ; eſpecially ſeeing there 
appeared no hope at all of raiſing that laſting 
fiege, nor of the general's remove till he had 
finiſhed his deſign; beſides, their pertinancy 
and averſion from ſuch reaſonable conditions as 
in the beginning were propoſed to them, could 
not but highly incenſe the general, and bring 
them (as afterwards it did) to extreamer terms, 
upon intelligence of their neceſſitous condition, 
that they might either be enforc'd to periſh 
through famine, or neceſſarily ſurrender the 
rown, 1 
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To this faid inquiry, I anſwer, that (beſides 
others) there were three main reaſons which in- 
duced them to hold out ſo long as they did. 

The firſt was, that not only the county wherein 
they were beleagured, but other counties too, 
had ingaged themſelves upon their fidelity, (a 
ſtrong gage of aſſurance to valiant men) that 
they would readily joyn in aſſiſtance with them: 
but this ſtrong engagement procured an eaſie diſ- 
penſation, none appearing viſibly, ſave only a 
ſmall party about Saffron- Walden, who as they 
were ſoon up, were as ſoon down ; being routed 
at Linton, by a party of horſe under major 
Sparrow. 

But far greater hopes had they from London; 
many of the royaliſts having engaged their per- 
ſons under the earl of Holland, duke of Buck- 
ingham, &c. to ſuccour them. But this ex- 
pected aid proved fruitleſs, for having loft that 
active ſpark of honour, the lord Francis Villers, 
the reſt of their flying army were ſurprized at St. 
Neots, few eſcaping to carry tidings of their 
diſaſtrous ſucceſs. EY 

But the main reaſon which induced them on to 
the continuance of this ſiege, was their daily ex- 
pectance of relief from the north; for the Scots 
having now ended their debate with their preſby- 
terian clergy, concerning the conveniency and 
inconveniency of this war, with 30000 men, 
under the leading of duke Hamilton, entered 
England. This numerous army of covenanters 
appearing ſo invincible, made the preſbyterians 
in England to reſt confident, and to cry out 
Hoſanna to the Mother-Kirk of Scotland. But 
as an army of ſheep having a lion to their leader, 
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is better than an army of lions with a ſheepiſh 
commander; even ſo this canopy-general, whoſe 
port and magnificence in his march, promiſed 
wonders, though it proved but majeſly in an 
imbroidered habit. with a feaveriſh heart. At 
Preſton in Lancaſhire, he was encountered by - 
Cromwel, with a handful of men in compariſon 
of his vaſt army; the effect of which fight waz, 
that the Scots went home by weeping croſs, com- 
plaining they had loft more by Hamilton, than 
ever they got by Leſley. 

Soon after followed the ſurrender of Colche. 
ſter, and within five hours after the ſurrender, 
the deaths of fir Charles Lucas and fir George 
Liſle. What motives induced the general to 
more ſeverity againſt them than the reſt, I know 
not; but certain it is, never was the meſſage of 
death (though the terribleſt ſummons that can 
come to nature) entertained by any with more 
magnanimity, and undaunted reſolution, than it 
was by them. Never did Roman with greater 
courage, nor Chriſtian with firmer confidence 
court grim death, than did this matchleſs pair 
of heroes Sir Charles Lucas was the firſt de- 

ſign'd to dye; who having retired himſelf a while 
tor prayer, with a pious and humble commen- 
dation of his ſoul into the hands of God, he 
ſtood up, remembring, no doubt, that ſaying, 
It behcveth a General to dye tanding : and tearing 
open his doublet, he expoſed his naked breaſt, 
crying out, Now Revels do your worſt : he was 
immediately diſpatched on the place. 

Sir George Liſle's turn was next; who be- 
holding that fad ſpectacle, the dead body of his 
deareſt friend, fell upon it and kiſſed it, as if he 

meant 
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of Sir Charles Lucas. 


meant to breath into it another ſoul : with a free 
but true relation of his vertues and endowments, 
he often would redouble theſe words : In how 


ſhort a moment has a brave Spirit expired ! ell, 


this priority vas due to thee, but T ſball not be long 
bebinde thee, my death which is now at hand, fhall 
reſtore thee to me. 

After this, ſtanding; up, and taking five pieces 
of gold out of his pocket, he gave one to his 
executioners, and the other four he ſent to four 
friends in London ; -then turning to the ſtanders 
by, he ſaid, Ob how many do I ſee here about me, 
whoſe lives I have ſaved in hot blood, and now muſt 
mine be taken away moſt barbarcuſiy in cold blood ! 


| ſure the like was never heard of among the Goths 


and Vandals, or the verieſt Barbarians in the world 
in any age, —After which words, and ſome few 
invocations upon the name of Jeſus, he was alſo 
diſpatched, as he ſtood in an heroick poſture, 
courting grim death with a ſpritely countenance, 
and a greedy expectation. 

[ have heard it reported by divers credible 
perſons, that on the ground where fir Charles 
Lucas fell when he was ſhot, there hath grown 
no graſs z where the print of his body was, ſtill 
remaining bare, notwithitanding round the ſame, 
the graſs flouriſhed with verdancy : what this 
ſhould ſignifie concerning his guilt or innocency, 
as the wayes of God are unſcarchable, ſo ſhall I 
not determine any thing, but leaving every one 
to his own opinion, pleaſe my felf with the only 
traditional relation of It. 

This epitome which I have derived to poſte- 

nity, is but as a glimpſe or ſparkling to the radi- 

ant beams of this carbuncle of honour. 
8 Olſer- 
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Obſervations on the Life of James 
Marqueſs of Montroſs, Earl if 
Kincardine, &c. 


T may ſeem ſtrange in ſuch a ſcarcity of 

Scotch worthies, there alſo being already ſo 
many of our own, that I ſhould 50 about to bor- 
row one from that country, where if Diogenes 
were alive again, the Cynique, as I have heard 
one merrily expreſs, with his lanthorn, would 
make no long inqueſt after ſuch an impoſſibility, 


but infallibly conclude, that there is not ſuch 


another to be found in Scotland, 

This renowned marqueſs was extracted from 
the ancient and famous family of the Grahams 
in Scotland, whoſe valiant and loyal actions have 
eternized their names to all poſterity. His grand- 
father and father were advanced by king James 
and king Charles, unto places of the greateſt 
honour in that kingdom : which they moſt hap- 
pily diſcharged, with the love and good affeCtion 
both of. king and people. This honourable per- 
ſon (whoſe life we now relate) perſiſting in his 
predeceſſors ſteps, may give us cauſe to think 
that valour and loyalty were entailed on that fa- 
_ -:. 

Yet at firſt he ſided with the covenanters a- 
gainſt the royal party, they pretending to no- 
thing then, Jeſs than the preſervation of Religion, 


the Honour and Dignity of the King, the Laws Ki 
| ths 


of James Marqueſs of Montroſs 
1he Land, and the Freedom of the Nation. But 
having found that thoſe fair tales were only pre- 
tenſions, and onely coyned of purpoſe to draw 
ple to their ſide, he like a wiſe man finding 
their hearts alienated from the king, medita- 
ted a diſengagement; but finding the work 
dificult, he a while diſſembled his intent, ſeem- 
ing as active as he was before, that when time 
ſerved he might deſert them to better purpoſe, 
having alſo many of his friends amongſt them, 
whom he hoped to draw off; by which 
means he ſhould be able to gather no ſmall 
wer, which would conduce much both to the 
king's ſafety and his own. | 
Whilſt he was upon theſe determinations, the 
covenanters had raiſed a ſtrong army, and in a 
ſolemn convention at Duns they determine to 
invade England. Montroſs ſeeing he could not 
hinder thoſe actions, would not ſeem to diſap- 
prove of them; and having the command of 
two thouſand foot, and five hundred horſe, to 
ſeem the more active, was the firſt man that ſet 
foot on Engliſh-ground : and had his friends 
fulfilled their promiſes, he had not only broken 
to pieces the covenanters deſigns, but in all pro- 
bability had brought the whole army-along with 
him to the king. But the Scots marching over 
the Tine, otherwiſe than he expected, he was 
much diſappointed of that opportunity he ſo 
longingly attended; yet he kept the ſame loyal 
inclinations towards the king, which (taking ad- 
vantage of the treaty that enſued betwixt them) 
that he found means to acquaint his majeſty by 
letters, wherein he proteſted his faith and ready 
obedience to him : but theſe letters being ſtolen 
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out of the king's pockets by his bedchambzer: 
men, (the ſuppoled inſtruments of Hamilton) 
and by them copied out, were {ent to the coye. 
nanters at New-Caſtle ; which place by the tres. 
chery of ſome Engliſh commanders was yielded 
unto them, who concealing their information, 
did not withal conceal their malignity againſt the 
earl, but laboured all they could to render kim 
odious to the people, and thereby unſerviceable 
to his Majeſty. Nor wanted they fit inſtrument 
for this purpoſe; for having obliged tothemſclye; 
moſt of the preachers throughout the king. 
dom, they made ule of their mercenary tongues, 
to rail againſt the king and his faithful ſubſect, 
as the enemies of Chriſt ; being themſelves the 
while the very ſhame and ſcandal of chriſti 
anity. 

Yet ſtill Montroſs goes on in his loyal inten- 
tions, and joyns to his ſide many of the prime 
men for nobility and power, though ſome of 
them afterwards for fear betrayed their deſigns 
unto the covenanters ; ſo that on a ſudden when 
he ſuſpected nothing, he with Napier lord of Mar- 
chiſton, and fir Sterling Keer, were committed 
priſoners to the caſtle of Edenburgh ; but a pa- 
cification being made betwixt both kingdoms, 
he with his friends were ſet again at liberty. 

Not long after in England happened thoſe fatal 
diſcords betwixt the king and parliament ; which 
growing ſo high, that they came to be deter- 
mined by the ſword : the covenanters not to be 
wanting 1n the aid of their confederates, reſolved 
to raiſe a puiſſant army; and to oblige Montrols 
to their ſide, proffered him freely the office of 

lieute- 


of James Marqueſs of Montroſs. 


ſieutenant-general of the army, and whatever 
elſe he could deſire and they beſtow. But he 
was not more careleſs of their proffers, than care- 
ful to inform the king of the danger that hereby 
hung over his head; to which purpoſe he poſts 
into England, taking only the lord Ogleby into 
his counſel and company. 

At Vork he informs the queen of the cove- 


nanters intentions, and of the danger that would 
enſue thereof; which doubtleſs had taken good 


effect at that time, had not the coming of duke 


Hamilton out of Scotland (upon pretence of 
kiſſing the queen's hand, but with intent to 
overthrow Montroſs his counſels) hindred the 
fame, who perſwaded the queen there was no 
fear of any army, nor that the king ſhould need 
deſpair of amity and reconcil:ation with them; 
proteſting he himſelf would be active for the 
king with his perſon and eſtate. 

But the covenanters proceeding on in their de- 
ſigns, and Montroſs having better knowledge of 
their intentions than before, he goes to Glouce- 
ſter, and declares the ſame to the King himſelf ; 
but the king was fo ſoothed up with letters of the 
contrary from Hamilton, and tome ſuch other 
courtiers alſo buzzing in his ears Montroſles 
youth, his raſhneſs, his ambition, the envy and 
hatred he bare unto the Hamiltons ; and on the 
other fide the Hamiltons fidelity, their honeſty, 
their diſcretion, their power; ſo that Montroſs 
nothing prevailed. In the mean time the cove- 
nanters were not idle ; but having raiſed an army 
of eighteen thouſand foot, and two thouſand 
horſe, march for England ; and now the king 


(when it was too late) ſeeing himſelf thus groſſy 
abuſed, 
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abuſed, ſends for Montroſs, and aſks his advice 
what was belt to be done. 

Montroſs, having declared the deſperate eſt; 
Scotland was in at that preſent, and how abomi. 
nably his majeſty had been betrayed by then 
with whom he had entruſted his ſecrets, reſolved 
nevertheleſs, if the king would lay his command 
upon him, nothing diſtruſting God's aſſiſtance in 
a righteous cauſe, he would undertake his cauſe, 


and uſe his beſt endeavours. The king applaud. 


ing his magnanimous reſolution, giving him 
thanks, encouraged him to fit himſel chearfully 
for ſo great a work; and the better to carry on 
ſo great a work; and the better to carry on the 
deſign, the king ſent the earl of Antrim into 
Ireland, who engaged himſelf to be with Mon- 
troſs in Argile (a part of Scotland bordering up- 
on Ireland) with ten thouſand men by the firſt 
of April, 1644, this promiſe being paſſed to 
him in December, 1643. For a ſtock of men 
to ſet up withal, the king wrote to the marquels 
of Newcaſtle to furniſh him with aid, and ſent 
fir John Cockeram his embaſſador, with a com- 
miſſion and inſtruction for forreign aids and arms. 
This being done, he ſets forward in his journey 
from Oxtord towards Scotland, having in his 
company about two hundred horſe, moſt of 
them noblemen and gentlemen, who had for- 
merly been commanders: in forrein countries. 
Being come to Durham, he ſends;the king's in- 
ſtructions to the marqueſs of Newcaſtle, and the 
next day they met and conferred ; but Newca- 
ſtle's wants were ſo great, that he could ſpare 
him at preſent onely an hundred horſe, and 8 


of James Marqueſs of Montroſs. 


braſs field-pieces z but ſent his orders to his offi- 
cers and commanders in Cumberland and Weſt- 
merland, to afford him all the aſſiſtance they 
could ; who accordingly met him near to Car- 
lille, with eight hundred foot, and three troops 
of horſe. With theſe ſmall forces he enters 
Scotland; but having come to the river Anan, 
upon occaſion of a mutiny among the Engliſh, 
moſt of them fly their colours, and run back to 
England. Notwithſtanding he with his own 
men came to Dumfrize, and took the town into 
protection upon ſurrender ; where he ſtay'd a 
while, that he might be ready to entertain An- 
trim and his Iriſh; but the time appointed being 
paſt, and no news ſtirring of them, the cove- 
nanters gathering themſelves together on every 
fide ; to ſecure himſelf from being ſurprized, he 
returns to Carliſle. And not loving to be idle, 
joyns with the king's forces in Northumberland, 
takes the town and caſtle of Morpeth, as alſo an 
hundred foot at the mouth of the river of Tine, 
and afterwards victuals Newcaſtle : then intend- 
ing to joyn his forces with prince Rupert, who 
was coming to raiſe the ſiege at York, he made 
all the haſte he could, but met him not till he 
was upon his retreat, the day after that unfortu- 
nate battel. All things thus failing him, he re- 
turns to Carliſle, and ſends the lord Ogleby and 
fr William Rolluck, diſguiſed into Scotland, to 
diſcover the ſtgte of the country; who returning 
back, brought him word that all things were in 
a deſperate condition, and therefore counſelled 
him to bend his courſe ſome other way. | 
But Montroſs thinking it unworthineſs in 
him to deſpair of ſo good a cauſe, reſolves 
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enemies, they grew to a fooliſh confidence of 
victory: but Montroſs fo well ordered his army, 
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upon a ſtrange adventure: for, delivering tho 
few gentlemen that had been conſtant unto hin 
to the lord Ogleby, to be conducted to the king, 
he with fir William Rolluck and one Sibbald, 
being diſguiſed, entred Scotland, Montroſs pi. 
ſing as Sibbald's man. Thus making all the 
haſte they could, they came at laſt to the houſe 
of his couſin Patrick Graham of Inniſbrake, not 
far from the river of Tay, in the Sheriffdom of 
Perth: not long had he been there, but he re. 
ceives news of eleyen hundred Iriſh ſent over hy 
Antrim, who were then upon the mountains; 
who being made to underſtand of his being 
there, they came marching unto him, and ſub- 
mitted to his command. | 

The next day the men of Athol, to the num- 
ber of eight hundred, put themſelves in arms, 
and joyned with Montrofs ; ſo that now having 
gotten this handful of men, he deſires to be in 
action; impatient therefore of further delay, 
he marches from thence with a reſolution to ſet 
upon his enemies : and having marched as far as 
Bucknith, five hundred more under the com- 
mand of the lord Kilpont ſon to the earl of 
Taith, joyned with him, by whom he under- 
ſtood that the covenanters were thick in arms at 
a rendezvouz at Perth ; whereupon with all the 
haſte he could he ſpeedeth thither : theſe were 
commanded by the lord Elcho, who upon Mon- 
trois's approach provided to fight. They were 
in number ſix thouſand foot, and ſeven hundred 
horſe ; fo that contemning the paucity of their 


that their confidence failed them; for joyn- 
| * 
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„ng battel they were overthrown, two thouſand 
being ſlain, and more taken priſoners. 
The city of Perth, upon this overthrow, ſub- 
U mitted her ſelf to the conquerer, to whom he 
did not the leaſt harm; where having ſtaid three 
he days, many of his Athol-men returning home, 
le he marches with the reſt of his forces to Aber- 
0 deen; but the town having a ſtrong garriſon 
of therein, refuſed to ſubmit; and he thinking it 


e- no wiſdom to hazard the honour he had gotten 
by WM by his late victory upon the doubtful ſucceſs of a 
;: MW fege, turns away towards Eſk, whither came to 
10 him the lord Ogleby with his two ſons, ſir Tho- 
b mas and ſir David, who with admirable con- 


ſtancy continued with him to the very end of the 
n- war. 
55 And now receiving intelligence that an army 
0 of the covenanters, under the command of the 
in W lord Burleigh, lay at Aberdeen, with long mar- 
„ ches he hies thither, ſets upon them, and after a 
er long fight puts them to the rout, with the loſs of 
23 WH almoſt all their foot; who flying for refuge unto 
n- the city, Montroſs's men came in thronging a- 
of mongſt them through the gates and poſterns, 
aud laid them on heaps all over the ſtreets. This 
it dbattel was fought September the 12, 1644. Af. 
\e ter this defeat, Montroſs calling his ſouldiers 
re back to their colours, entred the city, and al- 
n. WM lowed them two days reſt, | 
re In the mean time news was brought that Ar- 
wi gile was hard by with far greater forces than thoſe 
ir WW they had dealt with laſt ; whereupon he removes 
of to Kintor, a village ten miles off from Aber- 
y, deen, expecting ſome of the Gordons would 
n- VOL. II. Ff have 
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have joyned with him; but none appearing, he 
reſolved to withdraw his forces into the moun. 
tains and faſtneſſes; for though he had fought 
twice indeed very proſperouſly, it could not be 
expected, that ſeeing he was ſo beſet on all ſides 
with great and numerous armies, he ſhould he. 
able to hold out always without relief: where. 
upon, hiding his ordnance in a bog, he marches 
to an old caſtle called Rothmurk, intending to 
$ over the river of Spey; but on the other 
ſide were the number of five thouſand up in arms 
to hinder his pallage : wherefore to ſave his army 
from being oppreſſed with the enemies horſe, he 
returned into Badenoth, a rocky and mountai- 
nous country : here he fell very dangerouſly 
ſick ; but recovering again, he ſends Mac Do- 
nel who commanded the Iriſh, with a party into 
the Highlands, to invite them to take up arms 
with him; and if they would not be invited, to 
force them: he himſelf paſſes into the north of 
Scotland; and having ſtaid a while for recruit at 
Strathbogy, he removed to Faivy Caſtle, and 
poſſeſſed it. Secure now as he thought from 
Argile, his confidence had well-near deſtroyed 
him, he and Lothian with 2500 foot, and 1200 
horſe, having undiſcovered come within two 
miles of him. Montroſs to repair his ſcouts ne- 
gligence, having but 1500 foot, and 50 horſe, 
draws them up to a high craggy hill, which over- 
looked the caſtle ; but before he had appointed 
every one his ground to draw up in, many of his 
ſouldiers fairly run away ; yet notwithſtanding 
their cowardiſe, he ſo behaved himſelf with the 
remainder, that though Argile ſeveral days at- 
| tempted 
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tempted to aſſault him, he carried away nothing 
with him but loſs and diſgrace. 

Montrofs being now deſirous to joyn with Mac 
Donel and thoſe Highlanders he had raiſed, takes 
the advantage of the night and returns to Strath- 
bogy, whither alſo Argile follows him, and en- 
deavours by great promiſes to draw away his 
fouldiers from him. Montroſs to prevent his 
deſigns, marches from thence to Balveny, and 
ſo to Bedenoth; yet had Argile's promiſes 
wrought ſuch effects in many of the gentry and 

rime ſouldiers, that they ſhamefully deſerted 
im Montroſs looking upon their revolt with 
indignation and ſcorn, haſtes into Athol, and 
joynes with Mac Donel. Argile at that time lay 
at Dunkeldon; but being frighted with the re- 
port of Montroſs's coming, when he was yet 
ſixteen miles off, he bid his men ſhift for them- 
ſelves, and he himſelf fled as faſt as he could to 
Perth. Montroſs hereupon paſſes into the coun- 
try of Argile, and harraſſes the ſame with fire 
and ſword ; and hearing that the earl of Seafort, 
with five thoufand horſe and foot were near at 
hand, he reſolveth to fight them; but whilſt he 
was preparing againſt him, he had information 
that the earl of Argile, having gathered forces 
out of the lower parts of the kingdom, and 
joyned unto them ſuch Highlanders as yet ad- 
hered unto him, containing in all about three 
thouſand foot, were at an old caſtle called Inner- 
logh upon the bank of Logh-Aber, ſome thirty 
miles off him, which cauſed him to march 
in all haſte through untrodden-paths, and was 
on their backs ere they were aware; and giving 
taem battle, overthrew tkem, kaving the kil- 
1 ling 
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ling of them with a moſt horrible ſlaughter for 
nine miles together; no leſs than 1500 men be- 
ing killed, among whom were very many gen- 
tlemen of the Campbels, whoſe deaths were 
anſwerable to their names, dying in Campo bell, 
in the field of war. Argile himſelf eſcaped by 
boat; many of the conquered fled into the 
caſtle, which was ſoon after ſurrendered to 
Montrols. 
Long ſtaid he not there, but returns again by 
the coaſts of Harrick, Arne, and Narne: a 
great party of his enemies being aſſembled at 
Elgin, upon the news of his approach diſperſed 
themſelves, leaving the caſtle of Elgin unto 
him : here the lord Gordon, eldeſt ſon to the 
marqueſs of Huntley, with a ſelect number of 
his friends and clients joyned themſelves to him; 
having now two thouſand foot, and two hundred 
horſe, he marches to Brechin, where he under- 
ſtood fir John Hurrey, general of the horſe for 
the covenanters, was with a great party of horſe, 
whom he encounters and puts to flight; and un- 
derſtanding that Baily a commander of great ac- 
count, had been fetcht out of England to with- 
ſtand him, he reſolves to give him battel, and 
thereupon goes againſt him; but having in vain 
often provoked him thereunto, many of his 
ſouldiers aiſo deſerted him, he was forced with 
much difficulty and hazard to retreat to the 

mountains. N 
And now being out of his enemies reach, he 
ſends the lord Gordon to levy new forces, whileſt 
he with a ſmall party marches through Angus 
into Perthſhire, that he might diſtract the enemy 
till ſuch time he made up his army: Baily under- 
ſtanding 


CSS 
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ſtanding where he was, intends to ſurprize him, 
but he found Montroſs provided for him, who 
ſo valiantly repulſed his affault, that by killing 
ſome and routing others, he forced them to 
retreat. | 

Hurrey, having thus before miſt his market 
on Montroſs, intended to make it up on the lord 


Gordon. Montroſs fearing he ſhould be over- 


maſtered, thought it neceſſary to oppoſe Hurrey 
as ſoon as was poſſible, as well to ſecure ſo dear 
a friend from ſo eminent danger, as to be nib- 
ling at the enemies forces, as he found them aſun- 
der, and to cut off that power by peace- meal, 
which he well knew, if it were all in a body, 
would be above his ſtrength; therefore by long 
and continued journeys, he marches into Marre, 
and joyns with the lord Gordon, who had raiſed 
a thouſand foot, and two hundred horſe; and 
indeed it was but time, Hurrey having gotten 
within ſix miles of him, who underſtanding of 
Montroſs's coming, retires with all ſpeed he 
could to Inverneſs : Montroſs as haſtily follow- 
eth after him; here the earls of Seafort and Sun- 
derland, the whole ſept of the Fraſers, and moſt 
of Murray and Cathneſs, and the neighbouring 
parts, joyned with Hurrey, ſo that Montroſs 
fearing to be over-powred, had a great minde to 
retire; but not onely Hurrey preſſed ſo vehe- 
mently upon him, that it was ſcarce poſſible for 
him to retreat, but Baily alſo with a ſouthern 
army, much ſtronger than Hurrey's, was gotten 
betwixt the mountains and him, ſo that earin 

to be hem'd in between two armies, he reſolves 
to try the fortune of war without delay, and 
commit the ſucceſs to God. To gain as much 

51 ad van 
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advantage as he could, he marſhalls his army, 
and gives them battel, which was fought with 
much courage and eagerneſs on both ſides ; each 
part ſtriving to outvie the other in valour: at 
length the covenanters were overthrown, three 
thouſand of their foot-ſouldiers being lain, but 
moſt of their horſe eſcaped by a more timely 
than honourable flight. 

Hurrey with his broken troops fled unto Baily, 
after whom Montroſs (having a few days re- 
freſhed his ſouldiers) followed after; whom 
Baily provokes unto battel, which he refuſed, 
yet nevertheleſs by frequent ſkirmiſhes, and 
eſpecially breaking up their quarters in the night, 
he ſo weakened their power and courage, that 
as well commanders as ſouldiers, haſtily and dif- 
orderly betook themſelves by night to Inverneſs, 
when none purſued them. 

In the mean time the earl of Lindſey, the 
prime ring-leader of the covenanters next unto 


Argile, had raiſed a new army, and had paſſed 


over with his forces into Angus, intending to be 
a reſerve unto Baily. Montroſs reſolving to quell 
this new army, marches againſt him with ſuch 
ſpeed, that the news of his approach was not 
ſo ſwift as himſelf : and now Lindſey was not 
above ſeven miles from him, and all things ready 
for an aſſault, when (upon what occaſion it 1s 
uncertain) almoſt all the northern men private 
ran away from their colours, and going back the 
way that they came, return into their coun- 
try: by which means that victory ſlipt through 
his fingers, which he had almoſt graſped in his 


hand. 
| There» 
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| Therefore taking up new reſolutions, he ſend- 
ech the lord Gordon and Mac-donel to levy more 
1 forces; and now Lindſey pretending to do ſome 
famous exploit, takes a thouſand old ſouldiers 
from Baily, leaving him as many new-rais'd men 
in their rooms : Montroſs having notice hereof, 
defires to fight him, and ſends a trumpet to offer 
y ' 
a ſet battle; but Baily anſwers, he would not 

receive order to fight from an enemy. Yet at 

laſt, through the rafhneſs of the lord Balcariſe, 

acolonel of Horſe, who precipitated himſelf and 
| the horſe under his command into danger, he 
i WW was forced thereunto; whereupon a bloody fight 
. enſued, wherein Baily was overthrown, with the 
+ WM loſs greateſt part of his way This battel was 
N fought at Alford on the 2d of July, 1645. 
5 Montroſs having obtained this victory, marches 

into Angus, where he met his couzen Patrick 

0 Graham, with his Athol-men ready to live and 
5 die under his command, and Mac-donel with a 
d great power of Highlanders; ſo that being re- 
6 inforced with ſuch an army, he reſolves to make 
ll his way into the very heart of the kingdom : 
| and paſſing over the Tay at Dunkeldon, en- 
't camped in Methfyn Forreſt, The covenanters 
't at that time held a parliament at St. John's town, 
y but hearing of Montroſſes approach, they ſecu- 
is red themſelves by flight: he to increaſe their 


y terrour, drew nearer to the town; but finding it 
ie not ſafe for him to deſcend into the champion 
country, having ſuch want of horſe, he retreated 


ch to little Dunkeldon. bg 
is But that want was ſoon ſupplied by a party 
| from the north, under the earl of Aboine, and 
e- colonel Nathaniel Gordon, the earl of Airley, 
Ff 4 and 
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and fir David his fon ; ſo that being now thus re. 
cruited, he thought 1t not good to loſe any time, 
but marched ſtraight towards the enemy. Ang 
having in vain ſeveral times proffered them bat. 
tle, at laſt it came to a pitcht field in a place 
called Kilſythe, where the covenanters, though 
they overmatcht him in number, yet came ſo 
far behinde him in valour, that he obtained over 
them an abſolute victory, having the killing of 
them for fourteen miles; ſo that of all their 
foot it is thought there did not an hundred come 
off; nor did their horſe eſcape very well, of 
whom ſome were killed, ſome taken, the reſt 
diſperſt. Their ordnance, their arms, their 
ſpoils, came clearly to the conquerours, who 
loſt only ſix of their men: on the other ſide 
were ſlain fix thouſand; a grear diſproportion in 
number; and did not the effects which followed 
this victory make it che more credible, it might 
ſeem to ſome a falſhood, if not an impoſſi- 
bility. + 5 

For preſently afterwards was a great alteration 
all the kingdom over, the chief of the nobility 
who ſided with the covenanters, ſome fled to 
Barwick, ſome to Carlile, ſome to Newcaſtle, 
others into Ireland ; the marqueſs of Douglaſs, 
the earls of Luamuck, Annandale, and Hert- 
field ; the lord barons of Seton, Drummond, 
Fleming, Maderly, Carnegy, and Johnſton, 


with many others of great quality, ſubmitted 


themſelves : ſuch as before only privately wiſht 
well unto the king, now expreſſed it openly. 
The cities and countries that were furtheſt off, 


began to diſpatch their commiſſioners to profels 
in 
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in their names their allegiance to their king, their 
duty and ſervice to his vice-gerent, and freely to 
offer him men, arms, proviſion, and other ne- 
ceſſaries of war. The city of Edenburgh to in- 
atiate themſelves with the conquerours, they 
releaſed their priſoners, of whom the chieteſt 
were the earl of Crawford, and James lord Ogle» 
by, ſon to the earl of Airly, whom with their 


' delegates they ſent to Montroſs, to entreat for 


peace, proffering ſubmiſſion, and promiſing obe- 
dience for the time to come; yea, the whole 
kingdom every where ſounded nothing but Mon- 
troſſes praiſe. But what thing on earth is per- 
manent! many of his ſouldiers being loaden 
with ſpoil, ran privily away from their colours, 
and returned home. Preſently after, their very 
commanders deſired furloghs for a little while, 
pretending that the enemy had no army within 
the borders of the kingdom, and therefore their 
ſervice for the preſent might very well be ſpared ; 
the earl of Aboine (whether the lord governour 
would or no) carried away with him not only 
his own men, but all the reſt of the northern 
forces : yea, Alexander Mac-donel, who had 
hitherto continued ſo faithful, departed into the 
Highlands with more than three thouſand ſtout 
men, and ſixſcore of the beſt Iriſh, promiſing 


with a ſolemn. oath their ſudden return, yet he 


never ſaw Montroſs after. 

Montroſs ſeeing it would be no better, with 
his ſmall army paſſing by Edenburgh, (into 
which he would not enter, by reaſon the plague 
then raged in the city) led them through Lothi- 
anſhire, and in Strathgale joyned with ſome 
forces raiſed by the marqueſs of Douglaſs ; af- 

terwards 
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terwards he marches to Niddiſdale and Annan. 
dale, and the country of Ayre, that he might 
there raiſe what horſe he could; and coming to 
Selkirk, he quartered his horſe in a village, and 
his foot in a wood cloſe by, His army conſiſting 
of only five hundred foot, and thoſe Iriſh, and 
a very weak party of new-rais'd horle. 

Leſley underſtanding his weak condition, (hay. 
ing been newly fent for out of England to help 
the covenanters in their exigency) with fix thouſ- 
and horſe, made much ſpeed, that before he was 
diicryed by Montraſſes ſcouts, he was not above 
half a mile off, Montroſs at that preſent was 
very buſie in diſpatching letters to the king, but 
upon news of Leſley's coming, he mounts the 
firſt horſe he could light on, and gallops into the 
field appointed for the rendezvouz, where he 
finds a great deal of noiſe, but no order. The 
cavalry being little acquainted | with duty, and 
lying already diſperſed in their quarters, where 
they dreamt more of batiing their horſes, than 
maintaining their lives and honours; yet there 
were a few, and thoſe were for the moſt part 
noblemen and knights, who made all ſpeed thi- 
ther, and gallantly undertook to make good the 
right wing: but they being not above ſixſcore in 
all, and being aſſailed by ſo potent an enemy, 
multitude overcoming valour, having twice re- 
pulſed their enemy with loſs, at laſt they betook 
themſelves to flight, the foot fighting a good 
while ſtoutly and reſolutely, were forced to yield, 


but found little mercy from the conquerour, put- 
ting them all to the ſword. Montroſs ſeeing his 


men routed, (which ke never ſaw before) rally- 
ing 
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ing about thirty horſe whom he had gathered up 
in that confuſion, he deſperately chargeth thorow 
the enemy, who hotly purſuing him, to make 
his flight the more honourable, he chargeth his 
purſuers, routs them, and carries away one 
Bruce a captain of horſe, and two cornets with 
their ſtandards, priſoners. : 

And now being fafe from danger, he makes 
what haſt he could int6 Athol, to recruit his ar- 


my. Aboine bringing him fifteen hundred foot, 


and three hundred horſe ; with ſome addition of 
the Athol-men, he croſſeth the Forth, and came 
into Leven, which he deſtroyed without any re- 
ſiſtance; but his forces too weak to reſiſt ſo pow- 
erful an army as the enemy had then in the field, 
he returneth back into the country of Athol, 
and goeth himſelf in perſon to Bogia- caſtle upon 
the mouth of Spey, to ſpeak with Huntley; 
(having by meſſengers * fruitleſly ſolicited 
him to joyn with him.) As ſoon as they met, 
Montroſs invited him in ſmooth and gentle lan- 
guage to aſſociate with him in the war for the 
ſafety of the king and kingdom, and gave him 
ſo full ſatisfaction in all things, as that being at 
laſt overcome, he ſeemed to give him his hand, 
and promiſed that not only all his men, but he 
himſelf would come in perſon in the head of 
them, and be with him with all poſſible ſpeed. 
And for the better managing oi the war they 
agreed that Huntley wafting over the Spey, 
ſhould make his way on the right hand, by the 
ſea-coaſt of Murrey, and Montroſs was to go 
round about on the left hand thorow Strath- 
Spey, and ſq to beſiege Inverneſs (a ſtrong gar- 
rifon of the covenanters) on both ſides. 1 
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In the mean time a convention of the eſtates 
was held at St. Andrew's, wherein were con- 
demned and executed colonel Nathaniel Gordon, 
ſir Robert Spotiwood, Andrew Guthery ſon to 
the biſhop of Murray, and William Murray 
brother to the earl of Tullibarden. The crimes - 
objected againſt them was no leſs than high- 
treaſon ; the facts they were guilty of, Loyalty to 
the King, For the ſame cauſe was beheaded not 
long before, fir William Rollock, Alexander 
Ogleby, of an ancient and honourable family, 
and fir Philip Neſbit. 

The death of his friends tronbled Montroſs 
exccedingly ; yet abliorring their cruelty by in- 
flicting the like on thoſe priſoners he had of 
theirs, he relolved to revenge their deaths in a 
more noble way ; and with his army marched to 
beſiege Inverneſs, the moſt conſiderable garrifon 
of all the north, and the haven there moſt commo- 
dious for entertaining forreign forces. Now had 
Huntley with his army come up to have blocked 
up that fide of the town he undertook to do, 
the garriſon for want of proviſion had been 
forced to yield: but he trifling away his time 
in Murray, a good way off Inverneſs, without 
either l.onour or profit, gave major general Mid- 
dleton time to raiſe ſix hundred horſe and eight 
hundred foot to raiſe the ſiege; and notwith- 
ſtanding Huntley had notice thereof by Mon- 
troſs, yet could he receive no anſwer from him 
but what reliſhr of ſcornfulneſs; nay ſo far off 
were they from affording him aſſiſtance, that 
Montroſs having ſent three troops of horſe to lie 


at the fords of the Spey, to oblerve the _— 
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of the enemy, and if they came, to ſend him 
often and certain intelligence; Lewis Gordon, 
Huntley's ſon, who then commanded the caſtle 
of Rothes, invited the captains to a banquet in 
his caſtle, perſwading them to leave off their 
needleſs guards, and that the enemy lay very far 
off; where with dainty cheer and ſtore of wine, 
he detained them ſo long, till Middleton with a 
oreat army of horſe and foot had got over the 
Spey, and ſet footing in Murray; ſo that had 
not Montroſs had notice of their approach ano- 
ther way, he had had a ſharper bout now than 
he had at Selkirk ; but Montroſs knowing them 
too ſtrong for him in horſe, avoyding the plain, 
he retreated with his men beyond the Nets ; and 
notwithſtanding their often falling upon his rear, 
yet he ſo well managed his retreat, that with lit- 
tle loſs he advanced unto the bank of the Spey, 
fate from his enemies horſe. 

And now he reſolved without further delay to 
make his progreſs over all the North Country and 
Highlands, with a conſiderable party, to liſt 
ſouldiers, to encourage the well diſpoſed, to re- 
duce thoſe that were refractory, by the ſeverity of 
the laws and condigne puniſhment, and to deal 
with them as men uſe to do with ſick children, 
make them to take phyſick whether they will or 
no; but whilſt he was buſie about his deſign, 
there came a herald unto him from the king, 
(who by I know not what misfortune, had catt 
himſelf upon the Scotch covenanters at News 
caſtle) whereby he was required forthwith to lay 
down his arms and diſband, and to depart into 
France, and there to wait his majefties further 
pleafure. He being altoniſhed with this unex- 
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pected * bitterly bewailed the ſad cond:. 
tion of the king, that had forced him to ca 
himſelf upon the mercy of his deadly enemies: 
yet not to be guilty of that crime, and eipecially 
leſt the covenanters ſhould put his actions upon 


the king's account, and ute him the worſe for 


them, ſeeing they had him in their power, he 
according to the King's command diſbanded his 
army. 

Now it was articled betwixt the king and the 
covenanters, that Montroſs ſhould depart Scot- 
land within a month, and that they ſhould find 
him ſhipping, with proviſion, and all things ne. 
ceſſary when he went; but they ſeeking to cir- 
cumvent him, ſent him no ſhip for his tranſpor- 
tation until the laſt day allowed for his ſtay; 
the ſhip it felt ill victualled, and worſe rigg'd; 
fo that when Montroſs ſhewed himſelf ready to 
depart, the maſter of the ſhip told him, that he 
muſt have ſome days allowed him to pitch and 
rig his ſhip, before he durſt adventure himſelf to 
the wind and waves. Moreover, there lay great 
Engliſh ſhips and men of war, every day in ſight 
about the mouth of the river Eſk, (by which he 
was to paſs) attending there in favour of the 
covenanters, for their much deſired booty, that 
by no means he might eſcape their hands. 

But Montroſs ſmelling out their deſigns, nad 
ſent ſome beforehand to ſearch diligently the ha- 
vens in the north ; who by good fortune in the 
haven of Stanhyve, found a ſmall bark of Ber- 
gen in Norway: the maſter thereof was ſoon 
agreed with; thither Montroſs ſent ſeveral of 


his friends, whom he knew could not be = 
or 
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for never ſo little a while in that country; and 
they on the third of September, 1646, having 
good wind, put forth to ſea for Norway, and 
the ſame evening Montroſs himſelf, accompa- 
nied only with one James Wood, a worthy prea- 
cher, by a ſmall cock- boat, got into a bark 
which lay at anchor without the haven of Mon- 
troſs, and being clad in a courſe ſuit, the lord 
and patron paſſed for his chaplain's ſervant. 
Montroſs having thus cleared himſelf out 
of his enemies hands, went into France, where 
; W by the general conſent of the princes bloud 
and the reſt of the nobility, he was deſign- 
ed captain-general of all the ſtrangers in 
that kingdom; a place of great honour and 
truſt : but cardinal Mazarine thwarting his de- 
fons, (being a profeſſed foe to Scots in that 
kingdom) he took his journey into Holland, 
where the prince then was, in purſuit of his for- 
mer intentions. But duke Hamilton (a name fa- 
tal to the houſe of the Stuarts) who formerly was 
his irreconcilable enemy, was now his compe- 
titor; ſo that Montroſs ſeeing no good there to 
be done, travelled up into Germany, and ſo to 
Auſtria, where by the emperour he was cour- 
teouſly entertained and amongſt many other ho- 
nours conferred on him, he freely proffered him 
de command of ten thouſand men for a ſtanding 
army againft the Swede. But peace being con- 
cluded betwixt theſe two potentates, (intending 
a journey for Scotland) being honourably diſ- 
miſſed, he addreſſes himſelf to the dukes of 
brandenburg and Holſtein; and having gathered, 
. together about ſix or ſeven hundred men, fearin 
he ſhould have an expreſs command to deſiſt 
trom 
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from his purpoſe, becaule the treaty betwixt the 
prince and the Scottiſh commiſſioners was now 
very near a concluſion, made him precipitate him- 
{elf and thoſe that were with him into moſt ine. 
vitable ruine; for conſidering his ſmall preps. 
ration, it was a deſperate action to attempt ſo 
mighty a buſineſs : but the matter being fatal, 
he muſt needs contribute his own endeavours to. 
wards that deſtruction which his cruel fortune 
had provided for him. Nor could the loſs of 
two ſhips with all the men and arms therein, 
(whom he had ſent before to prepare his way) 
alter his reſolution ; but with the reſt of his 
company paſſes over to Orkney, and having 
raiſed what force he could there, embarks him- 
ſelf, and in a ſhort ſpace lands upon the point of 
Cathnes, which is the fartheſt land to the north- 
welt of Scotland, as knowing the world was 
much aſtoniſht at this invaſion. Now whilſt the 
king was upon a treaty, he publiſhed a declara- 
tion, wherein he laboured to clear himſelf of any 
aſperſion of ſiniſter ends; that his intention was 
only againſt ſome particular perſons, who had 
againſt the laws of the kingdom, raiſed and 
maintained a war againſt the king's father, and 
did now by their ſubtile practiſes endeavour to 
deſtroy the fon alſo. But the country for ſeveral 
cauſes did not come to ſecond him as he ex- 
pected; ſo that being encountered by the earl of 
Sunderland and colonel Straughern, his army 
was overthrown, two hundred killed, and twelve 
hundred taken. In this ſkirmiſh was taken the 
ſtandard which he had cauſed to be made ot 
purpoſe to move the affections of the people, 
with this motto, Judge and revenge my cauſe, : 

| Lora, 
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Lord; and the portrait of the late king be- 
headed, exactly well done. The Standard- 
bearer, a very gallant young gentleman, was 
killed, after he had ſeveral times refuſed quar- 
ter: there was colonel Hurrey taken, the lord 
„ W Frenderick, fir Francis Hay of Dalgety, col. 
l Hay of Naughton, col. Gray, and moſt of the 
\. W officers, and two miniſters. 

e Mäontroſs himſelf, after he ſaw the day was 
absolutely loſt, having with his ſword hewn 
„ cout his way through the midſt of his enemies, 
:) W hoping fortune might afterward be more favou- 
is W rable to him, he endeavours by policy to ſave 
o I his life; and forſaking his horſe, throws away 
„his cloak and ſword ; then exchanging apparel 
f W with a highlander, in that habit keeps him- 
\_ W {elf undiſcovered in the fields for three or four 
days together: but ſuch narrow ſearch being 
e made for him, that he could not long eſcape, he 
freely diſcovers himſelf to the lord of Afton, 
vdo had been one of his followers before, think- 
sing to find friendſhip at his hands; but he, 
d W greedy of the reward which was promiſed to his 
d WW apprehender by the council of ſtate, money hav- 
dung a deeper impreflion in his heart than amity, 
to ſeized on him, and with a ſtrong guard con- 
al W veyed him to ſaid Leſly. 

x- Being now in the cuftody of his mortal 
of enemies, from whom he could not expect the 
1 WI {eaſt favour, he yet expreſt a ſingular conſtancy, 
e and in a manner careleſneſs of his own condition. 
de And now joyful of their prey, they conduct 
o! him to Edenburgh, where by the way lodg- 
„ing one night at the town of Dundee, notwith- 
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ſtanding they had ſuffered more by his army thay 
any town elſe within that kingdom, yet were 
they ſo far from inſulting over him, that they 
teſtificd a great deal of ſorrow for his woful con. 
dition, and furniſhed him with clothes ſuitable 
to his birth and perlon. The parliament of 
Scotland being otherwiſe affected, who was 
then informed of his taking, thought fit to give 
out this ſentence againſt him before he came: to 
Edenburgh : That ſo ſoon as he ſhould come 10 
Town, he ſhould be met at the Gate by the Magi. 
ftrates and Hangman: That he ſhould be tied with 
Cords upon a Cart bare-headed, and the Hangman 
to ride upon the horſe that drew the Cart, covered 
before him, and ſo to be brought through the 
Town : That he ſhould be hanged on a Gibbet at 
the Croſs of Edenburg until he died, his Hiſtary 
and Declaration hanging about his neck, and 0 
hang three hours in publick view of all the people : 
after which, he ſhould be beheaded and quartered; 
his head to be fix'd upon the Priſon-houſe of Eden. 
burg, and his Legs and Arms over the Gates if 
the Cities of Sterling, Glaſcow, St. John's Town, 
and Aberdeen. All which was executed upon 
him with a great deal of inſultation, eſpecially 
of the miniſtry, who having him now at their 
mercy, could never be ſatisfied with his calami- 
ties; they reviled him with all poſſible ſpite, ob- 
jected frequently to him his former condition, 
and his preſent miſery ; and pronounced heavy 
judgments againſt him; and beingaſked why they 
could not otherwiſe be ſatisfied but by ſo igno- 
minious handling of him? they replied, They 
knew no other way to humble him, and bring bin 
home to God, * 
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The fatal day being come deſigned to put a 

riod to all his troubles, there was erected in 
the middle of the market-place a large ſcaffold 
breſt-high, in the midſt of which was planted a 
gibbet of extraordinary height; to this place 
was he conducted by the bayliffs ; he was clothed 
in a ſcarlet-cloak richly laced with gold-lace. 
As he came along the ſtreets in great ſtate, there 
appeared in his countenance ſo much beauty, 
majeſty, and gravity, as amazed the beholders. 
John Taylor's honeſt verſes will ſerve for this 
diſhonourable Scotch expedition. 


In a good Cauſe to die it is no ſhame, 
Although a Halter do procure the ſame. 


Being come thither, he was much detained with 
a great many frivolous queſtions, of which, 


partly the miniſters, partly thoſe whom the ſtates 


ſuffered to be about him, deſired to be ſatisfied. 
He made a ſhort ſpeech, in which he was often 
interrupted, the tenour of which was, That he 
was ſatisfied in his Conſcience for what he had 
done for his Royal Maſter the King, as in relation 
toWar. That for his own particular fins (which 
were infinite) he had begg'd parden earneſtly of 
God, and had an inward hope to obtain it. He 
freely forgave all thoſe who had ſought his over- 
throw, and intreated the charity of all the people 
to pray both for him and themſelves. The mini- 
ſters, becauſe he was under the ſentence of ex- 
communication, refuſed to pray for him, and 


even on the very ſcaffold were very bitter againſt 


him. After he had about a quarter of an hour 


prayed with his hat before his eyes, he was 
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ready to go to his ſuffering ; when his book, and 


declaration, and all other printed papers which 
he had publiſhed in his life, being tied in a 
ſtring together, were hanged about his neck, 
He was very earneſt that he might have the li. 
berty to keep on his hat; it was denyed : here. 
queſted he might have the priviledge to keep his 
cloak about him ; neither would that be granted, 
In deſpite of all their affronts, uncivil and bar- 
barous uſage, with a moſt undaunted courage 
he went up to the top of that prodigious gibbet; 
where having freely pardoned the executioner, 
he gave him three or four pieces of gold ; when 
this was done, and his arms tied, he aſked the 


' officers, If they had any more diſhonour, as they 


conceived it, to put upon him, he was ready to ac- 
cept it. Then commanding the hangman at the 
uplifting of his hands to tumble him over, he 
was accordingly thruſt off by the weeping exe- 
cutioner, who with his more honeſt tears ſeemed 
to revile the cruelty of his country-men, 


Some write, that though he had not the cour- 
teous invention of an epitaph by any of his 
friends to memorize him, that he was ſo zealous 


of the fame of his great maſter Charles the firſt, 
that with the point of his ſword he wrote theſe 
following lines. 


Great, good, and juſt, could I but rate 
My griefs, and thy ſo rigid fate; 

de weep the world to ſuch a ſtrain, 
As it ſhould deluge once again. 


but 
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But fince thy loud-tongu'd Bloud demands ſupplies, 

More from Briareus hands than Argus eyes, 

PII fing thy Obſequies with Trumpets ſounds, 

And write thy Epitaph with Bloud and Wounds. 
Montroſs. 


— 


Obſervations on the Life of James 
Stanley, Earl of Darby. 


THIS heroick earl is deſervedly placed a- 

mongſt our Engliſh Worthies, whoſe ance- 
ſtors were ſo eminent for their loyalty and hoſpi- 
tality, as made them king of Hearts as well as 
Man; which title was conferred on fir John 
Stanley by king Henry the fourth, and held by 
his poſterity unto this day, never tainted with 
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treaſon nor diſloyalty ; beloved both by prince 


and people, being ſuch good landlords, and let- 
ting their lands at the old rent, that people 
thrived better on their tenements than they did on 
their own free-hold. 

This noble earl had to wife Charlotte, the 
daughter of Claude Duc de la Tremouille, and 
Charlotte of Naſſau, daughter to William of 
Naſſau prince of Orange; a woman of as unpara- 
lelPd vertues, ſo alſo of undaunted courage, as 
the ſequel of her life will make manifeſt. This 
earl was one of the firſt which appeared for his 
majeſty at York, when he was driven thither by 
the London-tumults ; from whence he was or- 
dered back again into Lancaſhire, to. prepare 
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for the king's reception upon a reſolution taken 
for the ſetting up of the ſtandard-royal at War. 
rington. Immediately upon his return, he mu- 
ſtered the county on the three heaths by Berry, 
Ormſkirk, and Preſton ; where he had an ap- 
pearance of at leaſt 20000 men on each held, 
intending the ſame courſe likewiſe in Cheſhire 
and North-Wales, whereof he was lieutenant. 
But whileſt he was intent thereupon, the place 
for the ſtandards ſetting up was changed from 
Warrington to Nottingham ; which very much 
alter'd the earl's proceedings tor the king in thoſe 
parts; for the countries not coming in to Not- 
tingham as was expected, the king by an expreſs 
defired his lordſhip forthwith to raiſe what men he 
could, and to come up to him : but by that 
time the ſtate of the country was much changed; 
a great part of them being reſolved to ſtand 
neuter, and others joyning with the rebels, had 
already ſeized upon Mancheſter. Nevertheless, 
his lordſhip, among his own tenants, depen- 
dants, and private friends, raiſed three regiments 
of foot, and three troops of horſe, all which at 
a vaſt expence he cloathed and armed at his own 
charge; and with thele forces drew up before 
the town of Mancheſter, and ſummon'd it: and 
upon their refuſal to treat, gave directions for an 
aſſault at four next morning, not doubting but 
to carry it. But in the very juncture of time he 
was commanded away, and in two days brought 
up his three regiments and three troops to his 
majeſty, being at Shrewſbury, which being diſ- 
poſed of to other officers, the king deſired the 
carl to haſten back, and take the beſt care he 
could of the country. And now (as he ro 
cen 
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been once before) he was by the parliament, 
with the largeſt terms imaginable, ſollicited to 
joyn with them, or quit the king's ſervice. But 
his noble ſpirit hating ſuch perfidiouſneſs, re- 
turned this anſwer : When I turn Traytor, I may 
hearken to theſe Prepoſitions , but till then, let me 
have no more of theſe Papers, at the peril of him 
that brings them, And now finding the enemy 
to have gariſon'd Lancaſter and Preſton, and in 
a manner commanded the whole country, he 
thought it high time to look to himſelf ; and by 
the aſſiſtance of ſome friends, made a ſhift to 
raiſe ſo many men, as with them to cut off three 
companies at Houghton-Common, and after 
that to take in Lancaſter and Preſton, by ſtorm ; 
and Mancheſter had in probability followed, if 
both his auxiliaries, and his own forces too, had 
not been called away, and diſappointed him in 
that attempt. | 

And now making preparations for the fortify- 
ing his houſe at Latham, he was on a ſudden 
called away, upon information that the enemy 
had a deſign upon the Iſle of Man; —_—_ the 
proſecution thereof to the protection and defence 
of his incomparable lady, to whoſe charge he 
committed his children, and other Engliſh con- 
cerns: and moſt particularly, the care of his 
honour, in defending the houſe till his majeſty 
might ſend relief, which he hoped would not be 
long. 
The counteſs thus left alone, and the houſe 
not as yet fortified, the enemy looked upon it 
now as their own already: but things are not ſo 
ſoon done as ſaid, for this noble counteſs, not 


to be parallel'd by any but the lady Mary Win- 
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ter, with as much diligence and ſecreſy as pof. 
ible, furniſhed her ſelf with men, arms, and 
ammunition. The men being generally ray, 
and unexperienced, ſhe cauſed them to be liſte, 
and trained, under ſix captains, viz. captain 


Farrington, Charnock, Chiſenhal, Rawſthorne, 


Ogles, and Molineux Radcliffe, who were to 
receive orders from captain Farmer, as major of 
the garriſon, and he from her ladyſhip. And 
high time it was to beſtir her: for ſoon after fir 
Thomas Fairfax with an army came before it, 
who ſent a trumpet, and with him a perſon of 
quality to the lady, to deſire a conference, which 
was granted, and immediately fir Thomas Fair- 
fax, and ſome gentlemen with him were admit- 
ted ; whoſe commiſſion was to demand the deli- 
very of the houſe ; upon which condition, they 
offered her an honourable and ſafe remove, with 
her children, ſervants, and goods, (arms and 
cannon only excepted) to her own houſe at 
Knowſley, and a protection there from any fur- 
ther moleſtation ; and the one moiety of her lord's 
eſtate in England (very merciful men) for the 
ſupport of her ſelf and children. But the coun- 
teſs (who had not made all that preparation for 
nothing) anſwered, that ſhe was under a double 
truſt ; of faith to her huſband, and allegiance to 
her ſoveraign : that without their leave ſhe could 
not give it up, and therefore deſired a month's 
time for her anſwer ; which being denyed, ſhe 


added, that ſhe hoped they would excuſe her, if 


ſhe preſerved her honour and obedience, though 

in her own ruine. 
And now ſeeing words would not prevail, they 
reſolve to lay a formal ſiege againſt the * 
ut 
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But about fourteen days after, fir Thomas Fair- 
fax being commanded away to other ſervice, 
would try her with another ſummons, and a 
trumpet was ſent to her for a preſent ſurrender, 
who was as ſoon diſpatched back again with this 
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ſhort anſwer, that, he had not as yet forgotten 


what ſhe ow'd te the Church of England, to her 
Prince, and to her Lord; and that till ſbe had 
leſt either her Honour, or her Life, ſhe would de- 


fend the place. 


Now for the better underſtanding this ſiege, 
you muſt know, that the houſe ſtands upon a 
flat; being a boggy, ſpumous ground. It was 
encompaſſed with a wall of two yards thick ; 
without the wall a mote eight yards wide, 
and two yards deep. Upon the walls were nine 
towers, flanking one another : on each tower 
lix pieces of ordnance, that play'd three one 
way, three the other. Beſide theſe, there was 
in the middle of the houſe a high tower, called 
the eagle- tower; and the gate-houſe was alſo a 
ſtrong and lofty building, in the entrance to the 
firſt court. Upon the tops of theſe towers were 
placed the choiceſt marks-men, as deer-men, 
keepers, fowlers, and the like, who ſhrewdly gal- 
led the enemy, and cut off ſeveral of their oifi- 
cers in the trenches. 

So that finding it to be a longer work to re- 
duce it, then was expected, Fairfax departed, 
leaving the management of it to colonel Peter 
Egerton, and major Morgan, who fell preſently 
to work upon a line of circumvallation ; but to 
diſturb them in their approaches, the lady or- 


dered a ſally of two hundred men commanded 


by major Farmer, who beat the enemy from 


their 
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their trenches up to their main-guard, kill'd a. 
bout ſixty of them, and took ſome priſoners, 
with the loſs only of two men. And now being 
warned by this diſaſter, they doubled their 
guards, and drew their line at a greater diſtance; 
but they were ſo plyed with ſallies, that it was 
fourteen weeks time before they could finiſh it, 
And therefore finding their work to go but ſlowly 
on, to make the more haſt, they ran a deep 
trench near the mote, where they raiſed a 
ſtrong battery, and planted upon it a mortar- 
piece, that caſt ſtones and granado's of ſixteen 
inches diameter. And indeed this had like to 
have done peſtilent execution, the firſt gra- 
nado falling cloſe to the table, where the lady, 
her children, and the officers were all at dinner; 
which ſhivered the room, but hurt no body: 
however, to prevent ſuch danger for the future, 
they reſolved upon a fally, to attempt the taking 
of the mortar- piece. In this action, Molineux 
Radcliffe had the forelayn, Chitenhall the body, 
and Farmer commanded the reſerve ; who after 
half an hour's ſharp diſpute, poſſeſs'd themſelves 
of all their works, nail'd, and over-turn'dall their 
cannon, or roul'd them into the mote, and for 
a trophy of their victory carried off the mortar- 
piece into the houſe. 

During this combate the counteſs was at her 
devotions (prayer being the beſt leaver at a dead 
lift) it being her conſtant practice to begin all 
theſe publick actions with prayers, and to cloſe 
them with thankſgivings, ſhe being as eminent 
for her piety, no leſs than for her reſolution. 
This action was performed April 26, 1644, the 

very 
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very day appointed for a general aſſault, and 
with orders to put every creature to the ſword, 
But man propoſes, and God difpoſes. And now 
was colonel Egerton removed, and colonel Rigby 
(a malicious enemy of the earl of Derby's) made 
commander in chief, who promiſed to himſelf 
wonders, though his mountainous thoughts had 
but molehill ſucceſſes, yet for a matter of a fort- 
night he carried on his works without much 
diſturbance, for want of powder in the garriſon ; 
but that defect being ſupplyed by a ſally, the 
counteſs propoſed a freſh aſſault of all their tren- 
ches, which was accordingly agreed upon ; and 
Rauſthorn had the forlorn, Farmer the battel, 
and Chiſenhal the reſerve; who according to 
their wonted manner, animated with a juſt cauſe, 
fought ſo reſolutely, as beat the enemy from 
their works, cleared their trenches, nailed their 
great- guns, and kill'd a hundred and twenty 
men, with the loſs only of three ſouldiers, and 
hve or ſix wounded. And now after a four 
months ſiege, and the loſs of about two thouſ- 
and men (to gallantly did this garriſon behave 
themſelves) Rig by ſent the counteſs a huffing 
ſummons : but paper-pellets would not batter 
her reſolution, returning him an anſwer becom- 


ing her worth and dignity. 


The loyal earl was all this while in the Iſle of 
Mar, but now allarum'd with his ladies diſtreſs 
in Latham, he haſted forthwith to his majeſty to 
beg relief; who gave way that prince Rupert 
!hould take Lancaſhire in his way to York, whi- 
ther he was then deſigned, according to which 
orders, no ſooner was he entered into Lanca- 
ire, but Rigby hearing of it, raiſed his . 

from 
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from Latham, and march'd to Bolton, (a tron 
gariſon of the enemies) where with the addition 
of other forces, to two thouſand of his own, he 
made up a body of two thouſand five hundred 
foot, and five hundred horſe. The prince in- 
formed that Rigby had quitted Latham, and wa; 
fortified in Bolton, marched directly thither, and 
gave order for an aſſault, which his ſouldiers 
very gallantly attempted, but were repulſed, 
with the loſs of two hundred men, the enemy 
killing the ſouldiers they took upon the walls, 
in cold blood, before the prince his eyes; which 
exaſperated them on to a ſecond aſſault, wherein 
the earl of Derby deſired of his highneſs the 
command of two companies of his own old foot, 
and the honour of the 8 which was granted 
him, and the town in leſs than half an hour en- 
tred, upon each quarter; the earl of Derby 
himſelf being the firſt man that entered it. Rigby 
made his eſcape, but left two thouſand of his 
men behind him, and was himſelf laid aſide, 
And here one thing very remarkable happened: 
there was one Boothe, a captain in the town, and 
formerly a porter in Latham, who upon leaving 
the houſe, ſware voluntarily, that he would ne- 
ver bear arms againſt the king. This fellow be- 
ing in the heat of the ſtorm encompaſſed with 
ſouldiers, and ſeeing his lord, begg'd quarter of 
him; who gave him this anſwer, I will not Kill 
thee my ſelf, and I cannot ſave thee from others. 
This perjur'd man's death was afterwards falſely 
and _v:llanouſly charged upon the earl of Derby, 
by Bradſhaw (brother to the preſident, that ſpe- 
cial ſtick ct wood) and Rigby, at his tryal. 
Amongſt 
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Amongſt other ſpoils taken, there were many 
colours, which the prince ſent to the counteſs of 
Derby by fir Richard Crane ; who received them 
as a ſingular honour, and cauſed them to be 
hung up, as happy remembrances of God's 
mercy, and the prince's generoſity towards her. 
His highneſs next work was the reducing of Li- 
verpool ; and from thence he went to Latham, 
where he refreſhed himſelf and his army for 
three or four days, being entertained by the earl 
and his lady, anſwerably to his illuſtrious quality 
and merit. Somewhat before his departure, 
he gave directions for the repairing and fortify- 
ing of the houſe, and at the requeſt of the coun- 
teſs of Derby, gave the government of it to cap- 
tain Edward Rawſthorne, whom he made colo- 
nel of a foot-regiment, and two troops of horſe, 
for its defence; by whom the place was bravely 
defended full two years in a ſecond ſiege; and 
at length by the king's order, delivered up; hav- 
ing coſt the enemy at leaſt ſix thouſand men, 
and the gariſon about four hundred, being on 
of the laſt places that held out for his majeily in 
England. 

But to return to the earl, who was never idle 
when any action of honour was on foot; he ac- 
companied prince Rupert for the relieving of 
York, and was with him at the batte! of Mar- 
ſton- Moor, where he rallied his country-men 
three times, with great courage and conduct, 
ſaying, Let it never be ſaid, that ſo gallant a 
Body of Horſe loſt the Field and ſaved themſelves. 
Whence he eſcaped to the Iſle of Man, watch- 
ing a fair opportunity to ſerve his majeſty; to 
which purpoſe, entertaining all gentlemen of 
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quality, whoſe misfortune cait them that way, 
and ſo keeping in arms a good body of hort 
and foot, he ſeized ſeveral veſſels belonging to 
the rebels, and by fir John Berkinhead kept a 
conſtant correſpondence with his majeſty, 
During his being in the Iſle of Man, the re. 
bels had perfidioutly ſeized upon his children, 
and made them cloſe priſoners ; and then (with 
their forefather Satan) they fell to tempting the 
earl with the promiſe of a peaceable enjoyment 
of his family, and freedom at his own houſe, 
and the one moiety of his whole eſtate, if he 
would deliver up the Ifle of Man : to which he 
returned this magnanimous refuſal (even when 
the cauſe it felt was given for loſt) That Je 
would never redeem his Children by his difloyalty ; 
keeping it firm for the king (Charles the ſecond) 
until by his command he went into Lancaſhire 
to raiſe forces, his majeſty being then in hi 
march from Scotland to Worceſter, upon aſſu- 
rance that the Preſbyterians would joyn with the 
Royaliſts, in order to his majeſties reſtauration; 
and when he found their miniſters obſtinately to 
oppoſe any conjunction, unleſs he would take 
the Covenant; what could be more brave and 


pertinent, than his final determination, which 


he delivered to them in theſe terms, I I perih, 
I periſh, But if my Maſter periſh, the bloud of 
another Prince, and all the enſuing miſeries of this 
Nation, will lie at your doors. 

And with this reſolution he muſter'd up two 
thouſand gentlemen; fourteen hundred of whom 
joyned with the king's army, and with the other 
{ix hundred he ſtay'd behind to raiſe the —_— 

or 
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for his majeſty : but before he got his levies into 
a conſiſtency, he was encountered by the rebels 
in Wigan-lane, where he maintained a fight for 
two hours againſt three thouſand horſe and foot, 
with his ſix hundred horſe, in a place of much 
diſadvantage; in which encounter he received 
ſeven ſhot on his breaſt-plate, thirteen cuts upon 
his beaver over a ſteel-cap, five or ſix wounds 
upon his arms and ſhoulders, and had two 
horſes killed under him. There were flain alſo 
in this fight, the lord Widdrington, fir Thomas 
Tildeſly, colonel Trollop, colonel Bointon, 
leutenant-colonel Galiard, with ſome others of 
note. 

The earl himſelf, though deeply wounded, 
made a ſhift to eſcape, and got to Boſcobel- 
houſe, a very obſcure habitation in Shropſhire, 
but adjoyning upon Staffordſhire, from whence 
he was conducted to the king at Worceſter, and 
took his part of that unhappy battel, expoſing 
himſelf to any danger, rather than to the trai- 
tors mercy; but by good providence he eſcaped 
from thence, ſhewing his majeſty the happy 
hiding place at Boſcobel, and there conjuring 
the Penderils, by the love of God, by their al- 
legiance, and by all that is ſacred, to take care 
of his majeſty, whoſe ſafety he valued above his 
own, venturing himſelf with other noble men 
after Leſly, who was retreated northward with 
the main body of the Scotiſh horſe, but before 
they could overtake them, a little beyond New- 
port, ſome of colonel Lilburne's men met them 
in the front, other rebels from Worceſter per- 
ſued them in the rear, themſelves and horſes be- 
ing ſufficiently tired, the carl of Derby, ** 
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of Lauderdail, Mr. Charles Gifford, and ſome 


others, were taken and carried priſoners firſt to 
Whitchurch, and from thence to an inne in 
Bunbury in Cheſhire, where Mr. Gifford found 
means to make an eſcape, but the noble earl of 
Derby was thence conveyed to Weſtcheſter, and 
there tryed by a pretended court martial, by 
vertue of a commiſſion from Cromwel, grounded 
on an execrable Rump-ATF, the very title whereof 
cannot be mentioned without horror, but it pre- 
tended moſt trayterouſly to probibit correſpondence 
with CHARLES STUART, under penalty 
of High-Treaſen, loſs of Life and Eftate, &c. 
This mechanick court, conſiſting of twenty co- 
lonels and captains, whereof colonel Humphry 
Mackworth was preſident, condemned this noble 
earl to death, notwithſtanding his juſt plea, 
That he had Quarter for life, given him by one 
Captain Edge, who took him Priſoner. But this 
could not obtain juſtice ; nor any interceſſion, 
mercy : ſo upon the 15 of October, 1651, he 
was conveyed to Bolton, with the tears and pray- 
ers of the people all along the road, who cryed, 
O ſad day, O woful day, fhall the good Earl of 
Derby, the ancient Honour of our Country, die here ! 
And when they had him at Bolton, it was a 
good while before they could get a carpenter or 
any other perſon that would ſo much as ſtrike a 
naile to erect a ſcaffold, which was built at the 
croſs, part of it with the timber of his own 
houſe at Latham. At which place, 1. After a 
tervent ard excellent prayer for his majeſty, 
whoſe juſtice, valor, and diſcretion, he ſaid, de- 
ſerved the kingdom, if he were not born to it; 
the laws, the nation, his relations; and his own 


ſoul 
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foul (to which, he ſaid to the company, God gave 
2 gracious anſwer in the extraordinary comforts of 
his ſoul, being never afterwards ſeen fad ) 2. Af- 
ter an heavenly diſcourſe of his carriage towards 
God, and God's diſpenſation towards him, at 
which the ſouldiers wept, and the people groan- 
ed, 3. After a charge he lay'd to his ſon, to 
be dutiful to his mother, tender to his diſtreſſed 
brothers and ſiſters, ſtudious of the peace of his 
country, and careful of the old Proteſtant Reli- 

jon, which he ſaid (to his great comfort) he 
had ſetled in the Iſle of Man, he being himſelf 
an excellent Proteſtant, his enemies themſelves 
being judges. 

After a tumult among the ſouldiers and peo- 
ple, out of pitty to this noble martyr, with a 
ſign he gave twice (the headſman firſt not heed- 
ing him, whereupon the good earl ſaid, Thou 
haſt done me a great deal of wrong, thus to diſturb 
and delay my bliſs) He died with this character 
thrown into his coffin, as it was carried off the 


ſcaffold, with the hideous cries and lamentations 
of all the ſpectators. 


Bounty, Wit, Courage, all here in one lie dead; 


A Stanley's hand, Veer's heart, and Cecil's head. 


In fine, never any man had a more generous 
mixture in him of the courage of a Roman, 
with the faith and reſignation of a Chriſtian. 
His ſorrowful ſon, who was a fad ſpectator of 
this woful tragedy, out of a pious care, and 
flial duty, conveyed his corps back with him 


that night to Wig and afterwards gave it 
honourable burial. _ 
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Yet could not all theſe ſad diſaſters fo beat 
down the heart of the heroick counteſs, but ſhe 
ſtill bare up to her primitive principles: for up- 
on the parliament's demand of the Iſle of Man, 
ſhe refuſed to deliver it without licenſe from his 
majeſty ; but what force could not, was com. 
paſſed by fraud: for a wretch that had eaten of 
her lord's bread from a child, and been employed 
as a ſervant in places of great truſt and adyan- 
tage, having corrupted and prepared the Iſland- 
ers for the deſign, ſeizes his lady and her chil. 
dren, (together with the Iſland) and ſhe was 
kept a priſoner without any other relief than 
what came from the charity of her impoveriſhed 
friends. And yet againſt theſe ſufferings too, 
ſhe ſtill held out, until ſhe ſaw the happy and 
much deſired reſtauration of his ſacred majeſty 
Charles the ſecond : and afterwards dyed, March 
22, 1664, in her joynture-houſe at Knowſley in 
Lancaſhire. | 


— 


— 
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Obſervations on the Life of Dr. 
Donne, Dean of Paul's. 


HIS worthy prelate, whoſe learning hati 
made him deſervedly famous, was born in 
London, extracted by his father's ſide from an 
ancient and worſhipful family in Wales, and by 
his mother from the learned fir Thomas Moor, 
and the laborious judge Raſtal, thoſe two ben 
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pillars of law and learning. His firſt education 
was in his father's houſe, where a private tutor 
had the care of him; under whom he ſo pro- 
fited, that at nine years of age he was ſent to 
the Univerſity of Oxford, having beſides the la- 
tine and greek, attained to a knowledge of the 
French tongue; languages which very few chil- 
dren underſtand at that age; nay, many ſcarcely 
their own. 

Remaining in Hart-hall (having for the ad- 
vancement of his ſtudies, tutors in ſeveral ſcien- 
ces to inſtruct him) he in ſhort time advanced to 
ſuch a height of learning, as declared him fit to 
receive his firſt degree in the ſchools : but his 
parents being of the Romiſh perſwaſion, conſci- 
onably averſe to ſome parts of the oath, dehorted 
him from it; whoſe advice, as paternal com- 
mands, he dutifully obeyed. Here fell he in 
acquaintance with that great maſter of lan- 
guage and art, fir Henry Wotton, betwixt whom 
was ſuch friendſhip contracted, that nothing but 
death could force the ſeparation. 

And now (like a laborious bee deſirous to ga- 
ther honey from more flowers than one) he was 
tranſplanted from Oxford to Cambridge, (our 
other renowned nurſery of learning) where he 
much improved his ſtudies, but took no degree, 
for the reaſons formerly mentioned. 

Being about ſeventeen years of age, his father 
died, who left him three thouſand pounds in 
ready money ; his mother and thoſe to whoſe 
care he was committed, willing he ſhould be able 
to manage ſuch an eſtate, took him from Cam- 
bridge, and placed him in Lincolns-Inne; whers 


for the improvement of his knowledge, they 
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provided him ' tutors in ſeveral ſciences, as the 


mathematicks and others; but with theſe they had 
in{tructions alſo, to inſtil him into the principles 
of the Romiſh church. And indeed they ſo 
wrought with him, (having for their advantage, 
beſides their opportunity, the example of his 
moſt dear and pious parents) that they had al- 
moſt obliged him unto their faith. But rectify. 
ing his judgement by the holy ſcriptures, and 
conferring papiſts and proteſtants works together, 
he was not only drawn off from their opinions, 
but more ſetledly grounded in the proteſtant 
religion. 

And now having a youthful deſire to travel, 
and a fit opportunity by occaſion of the earl of 
Eſſex going to Cales, he embraced the advan- 
tage, and went along with him; and having ſeen 
the iſſue of that expedition, left them and went 
into Italy, and from thence into Spain; where 
by his induſtry he attained to a perfection. in their 
languages, and returned home with many uſeful 
obſervations of thoſe countrys, their laws, and 
government. 

Soon after his return, the lord Elſmore, lord 
keeper of the great ſeal, and after chancellour 
of England, taking notice of his abilities, en- 


tertained him for his chief ſecretary ; in whoſe 


ſervice he fell in love with a gentlewoman who 
lived in that family, neece to the lady Elſmore, 
and daughter to ſir George Moor, chancellour 
of the garter, and lieutenant of the Tower. And 
notwithſtanding her friends oppoſed, and en- 
deavoured what they could to prevent it, yet 
ſome faithful promiſes having interchangeably 
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of Dr. Donne. 
paſt betwixt them, they refolved, and did marry, 
without the knowledge or advice of thoſe that 
might juſtly claim an intereſt in the diſpoſing of 
them. 

But his father-in-law ſir George Moor, was fo 

immeaſurably incens'd at what was done, that he 
not only detained his wife from him, but pro- 
cured the lord Elſmore to diſcharge him of the 


place he held under his lordſhip. And although 


the lord chancellour at his diſmiſſion proteſted he 
thought him a fitter ſecretary for a king than a 
ſubject, yet could not this put a period to fir 
George's choler, never leaving till he had caſt him 
into priſon, as alſo his two ſpecial friends, maſter 
Samuel Brook, (who was after D. in D. and 
maſter of Trinity Colledge in Cambridge) who 
had married him, and his brother Mr. Chriſto- 
pher Brook of Lincoln's-Inne, who gave him his 
wife, and witneſſed the marriage. 

In the time of Mr. Donnes melancholy impri- 
ſonment, how true I know not, only I have 
heard it often diſcourſed, that he writ on the 
window with the point of his diamond, reflect- 
ing on the then preſent affliction of his marriage 
theſe words, John Donne Anne Donne, done and 
undone. 

But long were they not there, but Mr. Donne 
got himſelf enlarged, and ſoon after bis two 
riends ; and long it was not ere the edge of his 
father-in-law's paſſion was taken off by the ad- 
vice of ſome Fonds, who approved his daugh- 
ter's choice : and although at preſent he refuſed 
to contribute any means that might conduce to 
their livelihood, yet did he beſtow upon them his 
paternal bleſſing, and ſecretly laboured his ſon's 
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reſtauration into that place of which his own raſh- 
neſs had bereft him; although it found no ſuc. 
ceſs. The lord chancellour replying, That the 
he was ſorry for what he had done, yet it ſtood not 
with his credit to diſcharge and re-admit Servants 
at the requeſt of paſſionate Petitioners. Fo 

And now Mr. Donne by means of his father. 
in-law being brought out of employment, the 
greateſt part of his portion by many and charge. 
able travels waſted, the reſt diſburſt in ſome few 
books, and dear-bought experience, was fur- 
rounded with many and ſad thoughts. And in. 
deed no apprebenſion of diſcourteſie ſtrites ſo deep 
into a man, as to receive it from thoſe where we 
expect the greateſt courtefies ; certainly he who 
hurts his Son-in-law, cannot chuſe but harm his 
own Daughter. Neither is it enough for him to 
fay he repenteih him of what he hath done, unltſs 
wwithal he endeavour fer him a new employment, 
and allow him maintenance ſo long as he is out of 
it: as did this good knight fir George Moor, 
who repenting of his errour gave Mr. Donne a 
bond to pay him eight hundred pound at acertain 
day as a portion with his wife, and to pay him 
for their maintenance twenty pound quarterly, 
(as the intereſt of it) until the ſaid portion were 
paid. 

Maſter Donne during the time of his father- 

in-law's diſpleaſure, was courteouſly entertained 

by their noble kinſman fir Francis Wally of Pir- 
ford, where he remained many years; who as 
their charge encreaſed, (for ſne had yearly achilde) 

ſo he encreaſed his love and bounty. | 
Sir Francis dying, he for a while kept houſe 
at Micham near Croyden in Surry : but being 
impor- 
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importuned by his friends, he left Micham, and 
had a convenient houſe aſſigned him by that ho- 
nourable gentleman ſir Robert Drury, next his 
own, in Drury-Lane, who not onely gave him 
his dwelling rent-free, but was alſo a daily che- 
riſher of his ſtudies. 

And now was he frequently viſited by men of 
greateſt learning and judgement in this king- 


dom; his company deſired by the nobility, and 


extremely affected by the gentry : his friendſhip 
was ſought for of moſt forain embaſſadors ; and 
his acquaintance intreated by many other ſtran- 
gers, whoſe learning or employment occaſioned 
their ſtay in this kingdom. Divers of the nobi- 
lity interceded for his preferment at court, and 
great hopes were given him of ſomeſtate-employ- 
ment z his majeſty having formerly known and 
much valued him, was much pleaſed to hear his 
learned diſputes, frequently uſed as they fat at 


meals. About this time was that great diſpute 


in England concerning the oaths of fupremacy 
and allegiance, in which the king had engaged 
himſelf; who talking occaſionally with Mr. Don- 
ne, concerning ſome arguments urged by the 
Romaniſts, received ſuch ſatisfactory anſwers, 
that he commanded him to ſtate the points, and 
bring his reaſons to him in writing; which within 
ſix weeks he performed, with ſuch contentment 
to the king, that he perſwaded him to enter into 
the miniſtry ; to which Mr. Donne ſeemed to 
be modeſtly unwilling, his modeſty apprehend- 
i" it too weighty for his abilities ; his friends 
o (knowing how his education had apted him) 
mediated with his majeſty to prefer him to ſome 
civil employment: but the King, having a diſ- 
Hh 4 cerning 
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cerning ſpirit,” replied ; know Mr. Donne is 4 
learned man, will prove an excellent Divine, and 


a powerful Preacher. Which cauſed this learned 


king again to ſollicite him to enter into ſacred or- 
ders, which yet he deferred for the ſpace of three 


years, applying himſelf in the mean time to an 
inceſſant ſtudy of textual divinity, and attained 


to an admirable perfection in the Greek and 
Hebrew tongues. 

Soon after his entring into this holy profeſſion, 
the king made him his chaplain in ordinary ; he 
attending his majeſty in his progreſs to Cam- 
bridge, the Univerſity (knowing his worth) with 
a univerſal conſent, made him doctor in divinity, 
Immmediately after his return home, his wife 
dyed, leaving him the careful father of ſeven 
children living, (having buried five) to her he 
promiſed never to bring them under the ſubjecti- 

on of a ſtep- mother: and although his age, be- 


ing but forty two years, might promiſe the con- 


trary, yet kept he his word faithfully, burying 
with his moſt dear and deſerving wife, all his 
ſublunary joys in this world, and living a retired 
life, applied himſelf wholly to the exerciſe of 
divinity. 

And now his preaching and godly converſation 
was grown ſo eminent, that fourteen advowſons 
of ſeveral benefices were offered unto him in the 


country ; but he, having a natural inclination 
to London, his birth place, refuſed them, and 


accepted of a lecture at Lincolns-Inne, being 


glad to renew his intermitted friendſhip with 
chem; where he continued for the ſpace of three 
years, conitantly and faithfully diſpenſing the 
word of God ; and they as freely requiting him 


with 
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with a liberal maintenance. About which time 
the Palſgrave uſurping the crown of Bohemia, 
much trouble aroſe in thoſe kingdoms ; .for the 
compoling whereof, the king ſent the earl of 
Carliſle, (then viſcount Doncaſter) his embaſſa- 
dor to thoſe unſetled princes; and by a ſpecial 
command from his majeſty, doctor Donne was 
appointed to go along with him; which accord- 
ingly he did, to the great comfort of that ver- 
tuous lady the queen of Bohemia, who very 
gladly received him as the embaſſador of Chriſt ; 
and during his abode there, being a conſtant 
hearer of his moſt excellent and powerful 
preaching. 
Within fourteen months he returned home, 
and about a year after his return, the deanry of 
St. Paul's being vacant by the remoyal of doctor 
Cary to the biſhoprick of Exeter, the king be- 
ſtowed the ſame upon him. At his entrance 
into.the ,deanry he repaired the chappel belong- 
ing to his houſe, Suffering (as the pſalmiſt hath 
it) bis eyes and temples to take no reſt, until he had 
firſt beautified the. houſe of God. Soon after the 
vicarage of St. Dunſtan's in London, fell to him 
by the death of Dr. White, with another eccle- 
ſiaſtical endowment, about the ſame time. Thus 
God bleſſed him that he was enabled to be cha- 
ritable to the poor. His father-in-law ſir George 
Moor, coming to pay him the conditioned ſum 
of twenty pound, he refuſed it, ſaying, as good 
Jacob ſaid when he heard his ſon Joſeph lived, 
It is enough, you have been kind to me, and care- 
ful of my Children, and I thank my God I am pro- 
vided for; therefore I will receive it no longer: 
and 
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and not long after freely gave up his bond of 
eight hundred pounds. 

But as envy is always attendant on the beſt de. 
ſerving, ſo did ſome malicious perſon whiſper 
in the king's ear, that Dr, Donne had preached 
a ſermon that implied a diſlike of his govern. 
ment. The king herewith incenſed, ſent for 
him to anſwer the accuſation ; which was fo f 
tisfactory, as gave the king exceeding great con- 
tent; who with much earneſtneſs ſaid to ſome 
of his council, My Doctor is a very honeſt man. 
He was made dean in the fiftieth year of his 
age; and in the fifty fourth year a dangerous 
ſickneſs ſeized him, which turned to a 
feaver, and ended in a cough, that inclined him 
to a conſumption. 
But it pleaſed God to reſtore him to his health, 
and to add unto his life five years more. Auguſt 
1630, being with his daughter Mrs. Harvy, at 
Abrey-hatch in Eſſex, he fell into a fever, which 
with the help of his conſtant infirmity, vapours 
from the Spleen, brought him into a conſump- 
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tion; yet notwithſtanding his diſability, the firſt 


Friday in Lent being come, (which was his old 


conſtant day he was appointed to preach on) he 
reſolved not to decline that ſervice: and although 
ſome of his friends perſwaded him from under- 
taking it, fearing it might be a means to ſhorten 
his days, he paſſionately denied their requeſts, 
ſaying, He would not doubt that God who in many 
weakneſſes had aſſiſted him with an unexpected 
ſtrength, would now withdraw it in his laſt en- 
ployment. His text was; To God the Lord belong 
the iſſues from death. Many that ſaw his tears, 
and heard his hollow voice, profeſſing they 

thought 
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thought the text prophetically choſen, and that 
Dr. Donne had preach'd his own funeral-ſermon, 

He would often deſire, if that God would be 
pleaſed tograntit, thathe might die in the pulpit; 
if not that, yet that he might take his death in 
the pulpit ; that is, die the ſooner by occaſion of 
thole labours. And indeed we may juſtly con- 
ceive that God granted his requeſts ; for ſoon 


after his ſermon was over, haſtening to his houſe, 


he never moved out of it, until like St. Stephen, 
He was carried by devout men to the Grave. Du- 
ring the time of his ſickneſs, his ſpirits being 
much ſpent, which made him unapt to diſcourſe, 
a fiend aſked him, why are you ſad ? to whom 
he replied after this manner; I am not fad, I 
am in a ſerious contemplation of the mercies 
« of my God to me; and now I plainly fee, it 
was his hand that prevented me from all tem- 
© poral employment. And I ſee it was his will 
© that I ſhould never ſettle nor thrive until I en- 
« tred into the miniſtry, in which I have now 
© lived almoſt twenty years, (I hope to his glory) 
and by which (I moſt humbly thank him) I 
© have been enabled to requite moſt of thoſe 
* friends that ſhewed me kindneſs when my for- 
tunes were low. And (as it hath occaſioned 
* the expreſſion of my gratitude) I thank God, 
* moſt of them have ſtood in need of my requi- 
tal. I have been uſeful and comfortable to 
my good father-in-law ſir George Moor, whoſe 
* patience God hath been pleaſed to exerciſe by 
many temporal croſſes. I have maintained my 
* own mother, whom it hath pleaſed God after 
* a plentiful fortune in her former times, to bring 
* to a great decay in her very old age. I have 

quieted 
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« quieted the conſciences of many that groaned 
© under the burthen of a wounded ſpirit, whoſe 
« prayers I hope are available for me. I cannot 
« plead innocency of life, (eſpecially of my 
© youth) but I am to be judged of a merciful 
© God, who hath given me (even at this time) 
* ſome teſtimonies by his holy ſpirit, that I am 
« of the number of his elect. I am full of joy, 
and ſhall die in peace. 
/ He lay fifteen days earneſtly expecting his 
hourly change : his ſpeech which had long been 
his faithful ſervant, remained with him till his 
laſt minute, In his very laſt hour (as his body 
melted away and vapourated into ſpirit) his ſoul 
having ſome revelation of the beatifical viſion, 
he ſaid; {were miſerable if I might not die. And 
after many periods of his faint breath, with 
theſe words, T by kingdom come, thy will be done, 
he rendred up his ſoul to him that gave it him, 
He was buried in St. Paul's church, attended 
with many perſons of nobility and eminency. 
After his burial ſome mournful friends repaired, 
and as Alexander the great did to the grave of the 
moſt famous Achilles, ſo they ſtrewed his with 
curious and coſtly flowers. Nor was this {though 
not .uſual) all the honour done to his reverend 
aſhes ; for ſome perſon (unknown) to perpetu- 
ate his memory, ſent to his two executors, Dr. 
King, and Dr. Montford, an hundred marks to- 
wards the making of a monument for him; 
which they faithfully performed, it . being as 
lively a repreſentation as in dead marble can be 
made of him; though ſince by that mercileſs 
fire in 1666, it be quite ruined. a 
The 
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which he was ſo happy, as if nature with all her 
varieties had been made to exerciſe his great wit 
and high fancy : nor did he leave it off in his 
old age, as is witneſſed by many of his divine 
ſonnets, and other high, holy, and harmonious 
compoſures. | 

He left behind him many fruits of-his labours, 


as ſix- ſcore ſermons, all writ with his own hand; 


a large and laborious treatiſe entituled Biathana- 


| toſe, concerning ſelf-murther. The reſultance 


of fourteen hundred authors, moſt of them ana- 
lyzed with his own hand. Nor were thoſe onely 
found in his ſtudy, but all buſineſſes that paſs'd 
of any publick conſequence in this or any of our 
neighbour-kingdoms, he abbreviated either in 
Latine, or in the language of the nation, and 
kept them by him for a conſtant memorial, 


ä — 
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OV ſervations on the Life of Dr. 
Joſeph Hall, Biſbop of Norwich. 


THIS reverend prelate was born at Aſhby- de- 


la Zouch, in Leiceſter-ſhire, July 1, 1574, 
where his father, under the earl of Huntington, 
was governour or baily of the town. His pro- 
miſing parts in his childhood were admirable, fo 
that he was deſtined to an academical life ; for 
aſſoon almoſt as Emanuel-colledge was admitted 


into Cambridge, he was admitted into that col- 


ledge; a colledge which for good orders, ſtudi- 
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ous carriage, ſtrict government, and auſtere 
piety, if it hath any equals, I dare ſay hath no 
ſuperiours. He paſſed all his degrees, with great 
applauſe, being much noted in the Univerſity, 
for an ingenious poſition (be it truth or paradox) 
that Mundus /eneſcit, The world groweth old: 
yet in ſome ſort his poſition, confuted his poſi. 
tion, the wit and quickneſs whereof did argue an 
encreaſe, rather than a decay of parts in thi 
latter age. 

His farſt church-preferment was the rectory of 
Halſted in Suffolk, where he beſtowed great coſt 
in repairing the parſonage-houſe ; and being by 
his affairs inclined to a married ſtate, as he walked 
from church with Mr. Grandige, a reverend 
neighbour-miniſter, he ſaw a modeſt and comely 
gentlewoman, daughter to Mr. George Winniffe 
of Brettenham, at the door of that houſe where 
they were invited to a wedding-dinner ; whoſe 
diſcreet deportment ſo won upon his affections, 
that having obtained her and her friends conſent, 
he was married unto her, becoming his wife for 
forty-nine-years after, 

Soon after, upon the importunity of fir Ed- 
ward Bacon, he attended him to the Spaw in Ar- 
denna, out of his curioſity to make an ocular 
inſpection into the ſtate of the Romiſh church, 
under the protection of the earl of Hertford, 
then embaſſadour to arch-duke Albert. In which 
voyage they paſſed through many dangers, not 
ſo much by the perils of ſea, as by his Ro- 
miſh adverſaries, who knowing him a man of 
ſuperexcellent parts, according to their old prin- 
ciples, whom they cannot confute, they ſcek to 


' confound : yet returned he ſafe into his own 


coun- 


land. 


| of Biſhop Hall. 
country, and went to London, upon the overture 


of a preacher's place at St. Edmund's-Bury : but 


miſſing that, he was by Edward lord Denny (af- 
terwards earl of Norwich) placed at Waltham- 
Abbey in Eſſex, continuing there two and twenty 
ears, where his little catechiſm (delivered with- 
out-book with the ſame exactneſs it was penned) 
did much good in that populous pariſh; and it 


- is to be wiſhed that ordinance were generally uſed 


all over England. | 

Being doctor of divinity, there was a ſynod 
aſſembled at Dort in Holland, conſiſting of 
learned divines, ſent from the count Palatine of 
the Rhine, from Heſſia, from Switzerland, from 
the church of Geneva, from Bern, Embden, 
Holland, Zealand, Utrecht, Friezland, and 
other provinces. Four alſo were by king James 
ſent from England; namely, George biſhop of 
Landaff, John Davenant profeſſor of divinity in 
the Univerſity of Cambridge, Samuel Ward 
maſter of Sidney-colledge in Cambridge, and 
this our learned doctor Hall: and for Scot- 
land, Walter Balcanquel, batchelor of divi- 
nity. But our doctor's weak body agteeing not 
with the unquietneſs of thoſe gariſoned towns, 
after ſome pathetick ſpeeches and motions, for ac- 
commodation, after the expedient (called Senten- 
tia 4. Theol. Brit.) for reconcihation, and the 
elegant Latine ſermon for peace, he retired firſt 
to my lord embaſſador Carltons at the Hague, 
and with his majeſties leave returned into Eng- 


In his room was ſubſtituted Dr. Thomas Goad. 
This ſynod was aſſembled to examine and deter- 


mine the doctrine of Arminius. 1. Concerning 
God's 
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God's predeſtination, election, and reprobation, 
2. Concerning Chriſt's death, and man's re- 
demption by it. 3. Concerning man's corrup. 
tion, and converſion to God. 4. Concerning 
the perſeverance of the ſaints. In all which 

ints the doctrine of Arminius was rejected, a 
alſo of Vorſtius, and the true doctrine by a gene- 
ral conſent, received, with the approbation of 
the Lords the States ; which yet the papiſts made 
little reckoning of. 

But to return to our reverend doctor Hall: 


he was preferred firſt dean of Worceſter, then 


biſhop of Exeter, then biſhop of Norwich, then 
biſhop of no place; for the long parliament in 
the reign of king Charles the firit, intending to 
down with epiſcopacy, this pious prelate was one 


of thoſe charged in the houſe of lords; and 


a ſtrong demurrer ſtopping that proceeding, he 
was endangered by the rabble, who one night 
vowed their ruine, hardly eſcaping, from the 
houſe, under the earl of Mancheſter's protection, 
having in vain moved both houſes for aſſiſtance. 

Theſe unpuniſhed inſolencies cauſed him and 
eleven other biſhops, to proteſt againſt all acts 
done in the houſe during that violence; which 
ſo incenſed the houſe of commons, that they 
paſſed a reſolution by vote, to accuſe them of 
high-treaſon, and ſent Mr. Glyn to the lords 


houſe, to impeach them thereof; which cauſed 


them, January 30, (a fatal day) late in a bitter 
froſty night, to be fent to the Tower, where 
they continued about four moneths; during 
which time he preached in his courſe with his 
brethren, and meditated. He heard chearfully 
of the bonſires and ringing in the city upon their 

Impti- 
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impriſonment: nor was he concerned at the aſper- 


fions caſt onthem here and in forein partsin pam- 
phlets, and other methods; but ſuffered pati- 
ently the dooms prepared for them ; pleadin 
reſolutely ſeveral times at the bar, the pretend 
allegations brought againſt them. At laſt, up- 
on the motion of the earl of Eſſex, he was ad- 
mitted to bail by the lords ; but upon the mo- 
tion of the commons (ſo ſlippery were the times) 
ſent again to the Tower, yet at length releaſed 
upon 50000 J. bond. From whence he went to 
Norwich, there being ſequeſtred to his very 
clothes, he was forced to lay down money for 
his goods, and for his books. His palace in 
Norwich was rifted ; his temporal eſtate in Nor- 
folk, Suffolk, and Eſſex, was confiscated ; 
400 J. per annum, ordered by the houſes as each 
biſhop's competency, was by Wilde and Corbet 
ſtopped. Nay the very Mayor of Norwich and 
his brethren, fummoned the grave biſhop be- 
fore them, a peremptorineſs beyond compare, 
for ordaining in his chappel contrary to the.co- 


venant. And when they allowed him but a fifth 


part, aſſeſſments were demanded for all. Theſe 
oppreſſions he bore patiently, being fitted there- 
unto, as may be ſeen by his Treatiſes of Conſe» 
lation. He preached as often as he could be al- 
lowed, and gave weekly contributions to diſtref- 
ſed widows to his death, giving a good ſum to 
the place where he was born, arid the city where 
he died. His holy admonitions and counſels 
wrought ſo effectually even with his very ene- 
mies, that ſome of them repented of their ac- 
tings; amongſt others, one eſquire Lucas, a 
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great commiſſioner and juſtice of peace, who, 
though a man of great eſtate, received order 
at his hands,. and recompenced his injuries to the 
church as committee-man, by being a faithful 
miniſter of it afterwards. He may be ſaid to 
have died with his pen in his hand, whoſe writ. 
ing and living expired together. He was com- 
monly called our Engliſh Seneca, (as fir Henry 
Wotton terms him in his letter to Dr. Collins) 
for the pureneſs, plainneſs, and fulneſs of his 
ſtile. Not unhappy at controverſies, more hap- 
py at comments; very good in his characters, 
better in his ſermons, beſt of all in his meditati- 
ons. He had preached to two Synods, recon- 
ciled ſix controverſies, (for which he had letters 
of thanks from foreiners of all ſides) ſerved two 
princes, and as many kings, ſate in three par- 
laments, kept the pulpit for fifty three years, 
managed one deanry, and two biſhopricks, writ- 
ten forty. ſix excellent treatiſes, ſeen his and the 
churches enemies made as odious at laſt as po- 
Pular at firſt, After many holy prayers, exhor- 
tations, and diſcourſes, he exchanged this trou- 
bleſome life for the joys of Heaven, September 
8; 1656, Nor will it be amiſs to tranſcribe thus 
following paſſage out of his will. 

A In the name of God, Amen. I Joſeph Hall, 
D. D. not worthy to be called biſhop of Nor- 
wich, &c. Firſt, I do bequeath my ſoul, &c. 
My body I leave to be interred without any fu- 
neral-pomp, at the diſcretion of my executors, 
with this onely -monition, that I do not hold 
God's houſe a meet repoſitory for the dead bo- 
dies of the greateſt ſaints. 

He was decently buried at Hyhem near Nor- 
ich. | Obſer- 
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OHſervations on the Life of James 
Uſher, Archbiſbop of Armagh. 


T HE country of Ireland hath from old 
brought forth ſo many pious and learned 
men, that ſeveral writers have termed it, The 
Land of Saints, Amongſt the reſt, this worthy 
prelate is not the leaſt ornament unto that na- 
tion; one who was a perſon of great piety, of 
ſingular judgment, learned to a miracle; fo ex- 
celling in knowledge, both humane and divine, 
that I cannot write ſo high of his worth, as his 
merits raiſed themſelves above all expreſſion. 

He was born at Dublin, in the year of our 
redemption, 1580, extracted from honeſt and 
able parents; his father was one of the clerks 
of the Chancery, a man of excellent parts and 
endowments. His mother of the family of the 
Stanihurſts, ſufficiently famous in Richard Sta- 
nihurſt, Ireland's Cambden, the moſt eminent 
philoſopher of his time. This his good, though 
ſeduced mother, through ſubtility of the popiſh 
priefts, was drawn into the Romiſh perſwaſion; 
and notwithftanding great means was uſed for 
the reclaiming her, yet continued ſhe therein to 
the day of her death. His grandfather by his 
mother's ſide was choſen three times ſpeaker of 
the houſe of commons in Parliament in Ireland. 
His uncle by his father's fide was one of his 
predeceſſors archbiſhop of Armagh, And as he 
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was thus nobly deſcended, ſo he was as well edy. 
cated; being at eight years old ſent to the gray- 
mar-ſchool, fir James Fullerton being his ſchool. 
maſter, and fir James Hamilton (afterwards 
lord viſcount Clandeboiſe) uſher to the ſchool, 
who were by king James ſent out of Scotland 
upon another deſign, but diſguized themſelves 
under that employment. Under theſe two he 
ſo profited, that in four years time he excelled in 
grammar, rhetorick and poeſie; and was ſo af. 
tected with chronology and antiquity, that in 
his early years he drew out an exact Series of Times 
when each eminent perſon lived. 

The next year, being the thirteenth of his 
age, he was admitted into the colledge of Dub- 


lin, being the firſt ſcholar that was entred into 


it: and truly it is a queſtion whether the colledge 
received more honour thereby, in having ſo 


learned a man recorded in the frontiſpiece of 


their admiſſion- book; or he from the colledge, 
in honouring him to be their firſt graduate, fellow, 
proctor, &c. At the ſame time alſo ſir James 
Hamilton, hitherto uſher of the ſchool, was 
choſen fellow of the colledge, and ſo became his 
tutour, under whom he attained to a perfection 
in the Greek and Hebrew languages, which he 
wanted when he came to the colledge. 

He thus increaſing in knowledge as in years, 
looked full further, as he did account all know- 
ledge vain which tended not to the eſtabliſhment 
of his minde, and to the good of his future 
eſtate. For the furtherance of this atchive- 
ment, he read many books, amongſt others that 


of Stapleton's Fortreſs of the Faith, where! ; he 
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blotteth our church with novelty, in diſſenting 


from them, who from all antiquity had main- 
tained the ſame faith, This plunged. our great 
ſcholar into ſeveral doubts, that the ancienteſt muſt 
needs be the beſt, ' as the nearer the fountain the 

urer the ſtreams ; and the errors were received 
in ſucceeding ages, according to that known 
ſpeech of Tertullian, Verum quodcunque primum, 
adulterum quodcunque poſterius. For the rectify- 
ing of his judgement herein, with indefatigable 
pains and induſtry he read over moſt of the an- 
cient fathers, and moſt authors writing of the 
body of divinity; whereby he not only ſettled 
his opinion, but alſo became able to diſpute with 
the prime of the adverſe party. 

Having taken the formality of batchelor of 
arts, Anno 1598, the earl of Eſſex being ſent 
over lord- lieutenant of Ireland, and chancellour 
of the Univerſity of Dublin, there was a folemn 
at for his entertainment, wherein Mr. Uſher 
anſwered the Philoſophy Af with great applauſe. 

And now his father intended to ſend him over 
into England, to the Inns of Court, for the 
ſtudy of the common law; butGod, who intended + 
him for a labourer in his own vineyard, pre- 
vented his intentions by death, leaving his ſon a 
good eſtate in land; but he fearing it might be 
an hindrance to his ſtudies; gave a great part of 
the eſtate to his brothers and ſiſters : and devot- 
ing himſelf wholly to the ſtudy of divinity, was 
choſen Fellow of the colledge; ſoon after he 
commenced Maſter of Arts; about which time 
he diſputed with Henry Fitz-Symonds the je- 
ſuit, who gave him great commendations for his 
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abilities; and ſaid, That of thoſe which were ni 

Catholiques, he was one of the moſt Learned. 
Soon after was he choſen catechiſt of the col. 
ledge, and immediately after (notwithſtanding 
he was not twenty one years of age) he was or. 
dained Miniſter, and afterwards proved mighty 
powerful in his preaching, converting many pa- 
iſts to the proteſtant religion; who came ſo con- 
ſtantly to hear him, and ſo admired his doctrine, 
that it was well hoped the nation would be of one 
Heart and one minde; but through the connivance 
of ſome in authority, the ſtatutes made againſt 
papiſts were ſuſpended, and they obtained little 
leſs than a toleration in their religion ; which 
cauſed many of them to withdraw themſelves 
again. This pious biſhop entertaining an holy 
indignation thereat, preached a ſermon to the 
ſtate at Chriſt-Church in Dublin, taking for his 
text this paſſage in Ezekiel, Chap. 4. 6. where 
the prophet by lying on his fide was to bear the ini- 
quitie of Judah fortie days. 1 have appointed 
thee a day for a year, even a day for a year, (as 
the old tranſlation of that Bible he then uſed 
reads it) making this application thereof : From 
this year will 1 reckon the fin of Ireland, that 
thoſe whom you now embrace ſhall be your ruin, 
and you ſhall bear this iniquitie. Now this paſ- 
ſage of the prophet doth by conſent of interpre- 
ters ſignifie the time of forty years to the de- 
ſtruction of Jeruſalem and that nation for their 
idolatry ; and this ſermon being preached in 
Anno 1601, juſt forty years before that horrible 
rebellion brake forth in Ireland, Anno 1641, 
made it appear that it had ſomething in it of a 
prophetick ſpirit, | 1 
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His firſt church-preferment was to the chan- 
cellourſhip of St. Patrick in Dublin, in which 
Mr. Cambden found him, Anno 1607, at what 
time he was compaling his moſt excellent Brit- 
tania, of whom he gives this character in his 
obſervations concerning Dublin: Moſt of which 
I acknowledge to owe to the diligence and labour of 
James Uſher, Chancellour of the Church of St. 
Patrick, who. in various learning and judgment 
far exceeds his years. Soon after Mr. Cambden's 
departure, he commenc'd Batchellor of Divinity, 
and immediately upon it was choſen profeffor of 
divinity in that Univerſity of Dublin, which he 
held about thirteen or fourteen years; during 
which time the provoſtſhip of the Colledge fal- 
ling void, he was unanimouſly elected by the 
fellows; but by reaſon of ſome trouble belonging 
to it (notwithſtanding it had a large annual al- 
lowance) he refuſed it: a thing to be taken no- * 
tice of, becauſe rare amongſt the clergymen of 
this latter age. 

Soon after he proceeded Doctor of Divinitie; 
and now his eminency gained him enemies, who 
ſcandalized him to king James, under the no- 
tion of a puritan : but what was intended for his 
downfal, proved for his: preferment z for the 
king entring into a free diſcourſe with him, re- 
ceived from him ſuch abundant ſatisfaction of 
the ſoundneſs of his judgment and piety, that 
notwithſtanding the oppoſition of great ones, 
without his ſeeking, e made him biſhop of 
Meath in Ireland, juſt then falling void whileſt 
he was in England. Upon his entring into his 
dignity, a wit of thoſe times made this excellent 
anagram upon him, 


114 James 
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James Meath, 
Anagramma, 


Jam the ſame. 


Which he made good after in the whole courſe 
of his life, neither being puffed up with the 
windy titles of ambition, nor ſlacking his former 
conſtancy of preaching ; engraving this motto 
on his epiſcopal ſeal, * Le mihi fi nou Evange- 
lizavero, which he continued in the ſeal of his 
primacy alſo. It is credibly reported of him, 
that he was a perſon of ſo excellent a memory, 
that when he hath bin diſtant from his library 
many miles, without the aid of any catalogue, 
he hath directed his man by the figures of them 
imprinted in his minde, to go directly to the 
ſeveral places where they ſtood, to bring him 
ſuch books as he wanted. 

During the time he was biſhop of Meath, he 
anſwered that Challenge of the Jeſuite Malone; 
and coming over into England to have it printed, 
during his abode here, primate Hampton dying, 
he was made primate of Ireland, Anno 1624. 
And now though he was promoted to the higheſt 
ſtep his profeſſion was capable of in his native 
country, yet having ſome occaſion of ſtay ſtill 
in England, he continued his laborious preach- 
ing in a little village called Wicken in Eſſex; 
where, upon the requeſt of ſome miniſters of that 
county to preach on the week-days, (becauſe they 
could not come to hear him on the wy. 
preaching too often beyond his ſtrength, he fell 
into a quartane ague, which held him three quar-. 
ters of a year. 
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Wo is unto me, if I preach not the Goſpel, 
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of Biſhop Uſher. 

Scarcely had he recovered his ſickneſs, when 
it pleaſed God to make him the inſtrument of 
the converſion of an honourable perſon to the 

roteſtant religion, the occaſion thus : the lord 
Mordant (afterwards earl of Peterborough) be- 
ing a papiſt, and his lady a proteſtant; both of 
them being deſirous to draw each other to their 
own religion, agreed that there ſhould be a meet- 
ing of two prime men of each, to diſpute what 
might be in controverlie between them: here- 
upon the lord choſe for his champion, one 
Rookwood a jeſuite, (brother to Ambroſe 
Rookwood one of the conſpirators in the gun- 
powder-treaſon) who went diſguiſed under the 
name of Beaumont: the lady made choice of 
this archbiſhop : Drayton in Northampton-ſhire 
was appointed for their meeting place : the 
points propoſed were concerning Tranſubſtantia- 
tion, Invocation of Saints, Images, viſibility of 
the Church. Three days were ſpent in diſputa- 
tions, wherein the archbiſhop was opponent, 
and the Jeſuit reſpondent. The fourth day ac- 
cording to agreement the jeſuite was to have 
been opponent ; but that morning he excuſed 
himſelf to the lord Mordant, ſaying, That all 
the Arguments he had uſed, he had framed within 
bis own head, and thought he had them as perfect 
as his Pater Noſter, but he had ſtrangely forgotten, 
and could not recover them again; which cauſed 
him to ſay, That he believed it was the juſt judge- 
ment of God upon him, thus to deſert him in the 
defence of his cauſe, for the undertaking of him- 


learning, without the Licence of his Superiour. 
This excuſe gave ſo little ſatisfaction to the lord 
Mordant, 
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ſelf to diſpute with a man of that eminency and 
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Mordant, that upon ſome further conference 
with the archbiſhop, he became a proteſtant, 
and ſo continued to his dying day. After this 
victory over the jeſuit, with the cannon-bullets 
of his controverſial pen, he diſperſt whole armies 
of the Iriſh catholicks, ſo that they were never 
able to rally their forces again. 

After ſome time of tarry in England, he re. 
turned into Ireland, where he was eceived with 
great acclamations of joy : where he continued 
faithfully diſcharging his office, untill the year 
before the rebellion brake forth there, in which 
he returned into England ; not long after, was 
the great buſineſs of the earl of Strafford in 
agitation, I have heard it reported by men not 
over-credulous to believe flying news, that the 
day before the king ſigned the bill for that ear!'s 
death, when the king for the ſatisfying of his 
conſcience deſired the opinion of him, as alſo 
of the biſhops of London, Durham, Lincoln, 
and Carliſle ; that thoſe other four, for the fatis- 
fying of the people, (who were then grown ex- 
traordinary inſolent) wiſhed him to ſign the bill; 
but that this biſhop adviſed the king not to 
wound his conſcience, in ſeeking to heal ſtate- 
ſores. The truth of this I will not affert : for it 
is confidently believed by many, that Dr. Juxon 
biſhop of London was not aſſenting thereto ; 
but this 1s certain, that when a perſon of honour 
had in the kings preſence ſpoken words in effect 
that this biſhop ſhould adviſe him to the ſigning 
of that bill, that he in a very great paſſion, (lay- 
ing his hand upon his breaſt) proteſted his in- 
nocency therein. It is generally reported, how 
true I know not, that when the king heard that 

an 
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of Biſhop Uſher. 


an honourable lady had extended her nobleneſs 
to the biſhop, that he ſhould ſay, That that 
Charitie of hers would cover a multitude of ber 


fins. 


Many endeavours, not like the fire-drakes of 
our late pulpits, did this reverend biſhop uſe to 
draw the king and parliament to a reconciliation; 
and fo faithfully diſcharged he his endeavours, 
that he won the love of both ſides. Thus after 
he had holily and peaceably for many years, to 
the honour of God, and the edification of his 
church, continued to the time of his death con- 
ſtantly preaching the word of God; he in the 
ſeventy ſixth year of his age ſurrendered up his 
ſoul into the hands of his maker; his memory 
being as a precious oyntment, yielding a ſweet 
favour in the noſtrils of Gods Saints: which 
gave occaſion to one of our late poets, amongſt 
many others, to write theſe two verſes. 


Uſher remains ſuſtain'd by the bleſt Powers, 
A Saint in Heavens bright Orb, a Star in ours. 


He deceaſed the 21, of March, 1655, and 
was honourably buried in Henry the ſevenths 
chappel at the abbey in Weſtminſter. Oliver 
then lord protectour, diſpending two hundred 
pounds at his funeral; extending to his the 
grant of ſome of the lands of the primacy of 
Armagh for twenty-one years. | 

I ſhall ſhut up all with this character, given 
him by a ſolemn order in the convocation at 
Oxford, Anno 1644. James Uſher Archbiſhop 
of Armagh, Primate of all Ireland: The moſt 


eilful of Primitive Antiquitie, the unanſwerable 


Defender 
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Defender of the Orthodox Religion, the Maul of ſl | 
Errours; in Preaching frequent, eloquent, v 
powerful, a rare example of an unblameable life, | 


—— — 


1 Dr 


Obſervations on the Life of Dr. 
Samuel Collins, Provoſt of 
Kings-Colledge in Cambridge. 


HIS learned doctor, the glory of our 

Engliſh nation for the latine and greek 
languages, was born at Eaton in Buckingham- 
ſhire, Auguſt 5, 1570, (which day was very 
obſervable unto him in many paſſages of his 
life) and from this place of his birth, he ſtileth 
himſelf in many of his books ÆEtonenſis. He 
was ſon to Baldwin Collins, a pious and painful 
preacher, prodigiouſly bountiful to the poor, 
whom queen Elizabeth conſtantly called father 
Collins. His pregnancy in learning was admir- 
able, though under a ſevere ſchool-maſter, who 
uſed to have ſome leading boyes in each form, 
to draw on the reſt : an admirable way of teach- 
ing children, and worthy to be imitated. From 
Eaton he was ſent to Kings-Colledge in Cam- 
bridge, where he was ſucceſſively choſen Fellow, 
Provoſt, and Regius Profeſſor. . When he was 
choſen fellow by Dr. Roger Goad, the Dr. 
clapping his hand on his head, ſaid, This Child 
if he lives fhall be my Heir and Succeſſor ; which 
proyed accordingly. | 
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of Dr. Samuel Collins. 


He had a natural eloquence and facetiouſneſs, 
ſymbolizing with, and ſo more tenacious of any 
elegancy he ever met with, in any poet or 
orator; eſpecially, in his beloved Ovid and 
Pindar, Tully or Ifocrates, and the modern 
Ciceronians, as Longolius, Bembus, Politian, 
xc. Some pieces of whom he read yearly to 
his dying day, giving this reaſon for it to the 


young men, whom he adviſed to do the like, 


Ijſdem nutrimur, ex quibus conſtamus; thoſe 
Authors enlarge and quicken our parts, that 
firſt moulded and formed them; and a decaying 
foul, like a decaying body, ſhould go to its 
native air, and congenial author, to recover its 
elf. 
He conſtantly read his lectures twice a week, 
for above fourty years, giving notice of the 
time to his auditors in a ticket on the ſchool- 
doors, wherein never any two alike, without 
ſome conſiderable difference, in the critical lan- 

guage thereof. | 
He deſerved very well of the church, as may 
appear by his excellent diſcourſe againſt the 
papiſts, and his accurate ſermons, 1608, at St. 
Pauls about the non-conformiſts, upon 1 Tim. 
6. 3, 4, 5, of the former of whom he con- 
verted ſeven, and of the latter ſixteen, Yet 
were not his ſermons ſo much applauded by the 
dull vulgar; and therefore memorable to this 
purpoſe 1s that well-known ſtory of his, viz. 
He being miniſter of Cottenham, a town ſome 
miles off from Cambridge, he uſed to preach there 
often himſelf ; where he framed his preaching 
according to the capacity of his auditory, in a 
plain, 
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plain, eaſy, underſtanding. way: but it ſeemg 
a curate which he kept there under him, uſed 
to tickle their ears with now and then a ſentence 
of latine and greek, which though they under. 
ſtood not a word of 1t, yet made them applaud 
the curate for an able ſcholar above the doctor. 
This being made known unto him, in his next 
ſermon there, almoſt half thereof was greek, 
which he told them he ſhould not need to 
tranſlate, they being ſo underſtanding, and this 
only a piece of Chryſoſtom. 

And this Cottenham perhaps might be the 
living, of which a gentleman once told me the 
ſtory, how the doctor going to the biſhop to 
have it conferred on him, the biſhop art his 
going being a little buſie, one of his chaplains 
undertook to examine the doctor; telling him, 
that that being a good benefice, was not to be 
beſtowed but on a man of parts, and therefore 
aſked him this queſtion, Quid eft Fides? to which 
the doctor replyed, Credere quod non vides ; and 
ſtill as the chaplain went on with his queſtions, 
the doctor anſwered him in latine rime: which 
made him in ſome fume to go to the biſhop, 
and tell him, there was one which was come 
about ſuch a benefice, but he took him to be 
an odde conceited perſon, for what ever he 
aſked him, he anſwered altogether in rime. 
The biſhop going to ſee who it was, ſaluting 
him very kindly, and calling him by his name; 
the chaplain who had heard of his extraordinary 

parts, but knew not his perſon, half aſhamed 
of himſelf, that he ſhould with Phormio read 
a military lecture to Alexander, did by his 

bluſhing acknowledge his fault. 
Indeed 
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f Dr. Samuel Collins. 
Indeed this doctor, though very grave and 


reſerved, yet at other times was as much face- 
tious, being parallel herein to Dr. Matthew 
Griffith, miniſter of Mauldins, Fiſh-ſtreet in 
London, who in his ſermon told the citizens, 
that they ſent in their bodkins, thimbles, &c. 
to furniſh out the cauſe, as the children of Iſrael 
did their ear-rings and jewels; only theſe had 
a calf for theirs, whereas they were likely to 
have a bull for theirs : even ſo did Dr. Collins, 
when ſome phanaticks of the town came to him 
to aſk his leave to ring the bells for joy of a 
great victory obtained by the parliament, the 
doctor knowing if he refuſed, they would do it 
whether he would or no, having aſked them 
whether it were a very great victory? they re- 
lying yes, nay then ſaid he, let them have the 

Ils and the ropes two. 

He defeated as well as eſcaped the arguments 
brought againſt him, not only putting by the 
thruſt, but breaking the weapon; knowing well 
otherwiſe, that though he might ſhut the op- 
ponents mouth, he might open the difficulty 
the wider in the hearts of the hearers ; but he 
either fairly reſolved the doubt, or ſhewed the 
falſeneſs of the argument, by beggering the 
opponent to maintain ſuch a fruitful generation 
of abſurdities as his argument had begotten ; or 
laſtly, retorts it back upon him again. The 
firſt way unties the knot, the ſecond cuts it aſun- 
der, and the third whips the opponent with the 
knot himſelf tied, He commended a clear 
anſwerer above a cunning oppoſer, becauſe the 
latter takes advantage of mans ignorance, 
which 1s ten times more than his * 

is 
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ſacrilegious hands, who more minded the goods 


kept he his Chair, thoſe troubleſome times 


by him; ſo hard a matter it is to finde a friend 
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His three ſpurs of vertue, were Satyr, Sar: 
caſm, or Irony and Panegyrick ; by the two 
firſt ſhaming the ill inclined, and by the laſt 
encouraging the well-diſpoſed. 

Some courtier cither diſpleaſed with his per. 
ſon, or envious of his parts, would have done 
him the injurious courteſy to prefer him down- 
wards (as in point of profit) to the biſhoprick 
of Briſtol : to avoy'd which, he improved all his 
friends to decline his election; and indeed, in 
no place could he be more ſerviceable to God 
and his ſoverain than in that ſtation wherein he 
was ſeated, being very inſtrumental in ſending 
much of the colledge-plate to the king in his 
diſtreſs, well-knowing how open it there lay to 
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than the good of the Univerſity. For this, as 
alſo for refuſing to take the covenant (two 

jevous crimes of loyalty) he was outed of 
his church- preferments, and Provoſt-ſhip, yet 
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affording more Preachers than Profeſſors; and 
in this loyal integrity did he perſevere unto the 
day of his death, which happened about the 
year of our Lord 1651, having before (in re- 
ſpect of the 58 5 of loyalty) ſettled his eſtate 
in ſome truſtees for the good of his ſon eſquire 
Collins, a moſt accompliſhed gentleman; though 
not without ſome difficulty and expence regained 
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0bſervations on the Life of Dr. 
John Hewyt. 


THIS reverend doctor, our Engliſh Chryſo- 
ſtome, was a Norfolk- man by extraction, and 
2 Cambridge- man by education. His birth was 
gentile, which he carried always in his behavi- 
our; of a winning carriage, voluble utterance, 
handſome perſonage, and above all, of a pious 
and Godly converſation, Having attained to a, 
good degree of learning in Cambridge, he came 
to London, where in thoſe days young men 
learned to be preachers; although this our doctor 
might be ſaid to be old in experience, though 
young in years. There he profited greatly, be- 
ing ſo ſweet his voyce, and ſo comely his pre- 
ſence and behaviour, that as many came to hear 
him read prayers then, as afterwards flocked to 
hear him preach. So devout, grave, and diſtinct 
his pronunciation, that it 1s probable the prayers 
of the church had never been turned out of 
it, if Moſes had been ſo preached, that is, edify- 
ingly read in our churches ; thoſe perſons main- 
taning the more worth of Common-Prayer in their 
arguments, who do not undervalue it in their 
adminiſtration. His excellent endowments, rare 
qualifications ; his civility and good carriage, 
preterred him to a relation of the earl of Lindley 
4 Chaplain, and to his vertuous ſiſter as huſband z 
(who after the murther of the doctor, was mar- 
VOL, II. K k ried 
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ried to fir Abraham Shipman, an active gentle. 
man for his majeſty during the wars, eſpecially 
at Colcheſter, for which he ſuffered ſeverely, and 
was caſt away in a place in the Indies, he went 
to poſſeſs for his majeſty.) With this vertuoug 
lady he lived very contentedly, though by the 
badneſs of the times he went thorow the blackeſt 
adverſity, guilding it with that ſerenity of tem- 
per, which others want in their brighteſt prof: 
perity. His divinely eloquent preaching gained 
him great applauſe, as that applauſe did great 
envy, eſpecially from the protector, who look't 
aſkue upon thoſe, who were endued by parts not 
actuated by his principles. And therefore to 
cut off all ſuch perſons, new plots and accuſati- 
ons were ſet on foot; to actuate which, Oliver 
had his emiſſaries ready on all occaſions ; and 
therefore to this purpoſe a plot is now ſet on 
foot, diſcover'd by thoſe who made it, wherein 
(as was ſaid) ſeveral regiments was enroled, who 
on the firſt day of May, this being diſcovered 
March 24, (the laſt day of the year accounted 
for) 1657, ſhould in the night-time have ſet fire 
on ſeveral parts of the city, and whileſt the con- 
fuſion and horrour thereof had ſeized all men, 
they ſhould have made a general maſſacre of all 
who oppoſed them. Hereupon ſeveral perſons 
were apprehended, as Dr. Hewyt, fir Henry 
Slingſby, col. Aſhton, &c. Againſt Dr. Hewyt 
it was alledged, how he ſhould entertain the 
marqueſs of Ormond, that he had been at Bruges 
with the king, and had brought orders from 
him ; and how he had a hand to have fired the 
G city of London, (to make him odious in ” 
ot place 
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of Dr. John Hewyt. 
place where he was ſo popular.) The Uſurper 
did not ſo much examine, as revile him, diſco- 
vering his own ſpleen, rather than the good doc- 
tors deſigne; telling him among many other ap- 
probious imputations, that he was in the City as 
a Torch ſet in the midſt of a Sheaf of Corn, and 
when he was ſentenced by the blood-hounds for 
denying their authority, and illegal and arbitrary 
way of proceeding, — againſt them the 
known law of the land in the eff authorities and 
preſidents; no interceſſion of the tyrants own 
deareſt daughter Cleypole, (who immediately 
upon it fell mad, and before her death told him 
ſuch bloudy things as haſtened his) could pre- 
vail for his life. No, nor of thoſe very miniſters 
who were ſuſpected out of emulation to irritate 
him to thirſt after his innocent blood, and there- 
fore for ſhame beſeeched him to fave it. But 
June 8, 1658, he was brought upon the ſtage 
to take his laſtleave of this troubleſome world, in 
the company of Dr. Wild, Dr. Warmeſtry, and 
Dr. Berwick, To bear witneſs to the truth. In 
this warfare the doctor put on the ſpiritual ar- 
mour of a bleſſed confidence, delivering his 
minde to the people in theſe following words. 

I am now become a publick ſpectable to men 
and angels, and (I hope) God who is omniſcient, 
Is cow behalding me with much pitty, and great 
mercy and compaſſion ; and the more, becauſe 
am now come to that end that his own ſon 
came into the world to, to bear witneſs to the 
truth; he himſelf ſaid,” for this end was I 
born, for this cauſe came I into the world, that 
I ſhould bear witneſs to the truth: © I was 
brought into the world, (the chriſtian world) for 
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to bear witneſs to the truth of the goſpel, as a 
common chriſtian ; I was brought into the world 
(the church) as a miniſter of his bleſſed word 
and ſacraments ; | bleſſed be his name for that 
great honour and dignity] and I came into the 
world to die more immediately for the teſtimony 
of Jeſus, which God hath now called me to. 
I came into this world (this common-wealth) to 
be a member thereof, to bear witneſs tothe 
truths of the cuſtomes, the laws, the liberties, 
and priviledges thereof: ſo I am a member of 
the common-wealth. And me thinks it ſeems 
to me a ſtrange thing, that in as much as we all 

lead for liberty and priviledges, and [ pleading 
or the priviledges, the laws, the ſtatutes, and 
the cuſtomes of this land, yet I ſhould die by 
thoſe that ſhould ſtand for the laws, the ſtatutes, 


and priviledges of the land. And I am here 


beheld by thoſe that plead for their liberties, and 
I hope I am pittied, becauſe I here give up my 
ſelf willingly and freely tobea ſtate-martyr forthe 
publick good; and I had rather die many deaths 
my ſelf, than betray my fellow-freemen to ſo 
many inconveniences that they might be like to 
ſuffer, by being ſubje& to the wills of them 
that willed me to this death,” 

And then ſpeaking how hardly he was dealt 
withal, aud being ignorant of the formalities of 
the law; he proceeded : It is fit I ſhould give 
you ſomewhat as concerning my ſelf, as I am 
a chriſtian, and as I am a clergy-man : firſt, as 
I am a chriſtian, I thank God I was baptized to 
be a member of the holy catholique church, 
that is the church of England, which I dare iy 
or 
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of Dr. John Hewyt. 
for purity of doctrine, and orderly diſcipline, 
till a ſad reformation had ſpoiled the face of the 
church, and made it a query whether it were a 
church or no; I ſay, it was more purely divine 
and apoſtolical, than any other doctrine or church 
in the chriſtian world ; whether national, or 
claſſical, or congregational. And I muſt tel] you, 
that as I am a member of this church, ſo I am 
a member of the holy catholique church, and ſhall 
give a molt juſt confeſſion of my faith both nega- 
tively, and affirmatively : negatively, I am ſo a 
member of the holy catholique church, that I 
abhor all ſects, ſchiſms, ſedition, and tyranny in 
religion. Affirmatively ſo, that as I hold com- 
munion with, ſo I love and honour all chriſtians 
in the world that love the ſame Lord Jeſus in 
ſincerity, and call on his name, agreeing with 
thoſe truths that are abſolutely neceſſary, and 
clearly demonſtrated in the word of God, both 


in the old and new teſtaments ; though in charity 


diſſenting from ſome others that are not neceſſa- 
ry: and I, as I am thus a chriſtian, I hope for 
alvation through the merits of Chriſt Jeſus; his 
blood I rely on, his merits I truſtto for the ſalva- 
tion of my ſoul. Though to this faith good 
works are neceſſary, not meritorious in us, but 
onely made meritorious by Chriſt his death ; by 
his all- ſufficiency, by his ſatisfaction, and his 
righteouſneſs, they become meritorious, but in 
us they are no other than as defiled rags. And 
truely as I am a member of this community, and 
ſo pleaded for the liberties and priviledges there- 
of, I muſt now anſwer ſomething I am aſperſed 
withal in this world. 

They talk ſomething of a plot, and a treaſo- 
nable deſigne, and that I had a great intereſt in 
| Kk 3 the 
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the knowledge and practice thereof, and that 
for the ſaving of my life I would have diſcoyered 
and betrayed I cannot tell what: I hope my con- 
verſation hath not been ſuch here in this city, 
where I have been a long time very well known, 
as to make one imagine I ſhould intermeddle in 
ſuch an action, and go ſo contrary to the practice 
of my profeſſion; and J hope there are none ſo 
uncharitable towards me, as to believe I had a 
knowledge of that deſigne. 

Here I muſt come to particulars for a plot: 
of having a deſigne upon the city of London for 
the firing of it, I ſo much tremble at the thought 
of the thing, that ſhould have been done, as 
they ſay, for the carrying on of ſuch a deſign, 
(if my heart deceive me not) had I known it, I 
ſo much abhor the thing, I ſhould have been 
the firſt diſcoverer of it: nor ever had Icorreſpon- 
dency or meeting with ſuch perſons as would 
have carried on ſuch a deſign. It is ſaid like- 
wiſe, I entertained the marqueſs of Ormond; to 
my remembrance I never ſaw the face of that 
honourable perſon in my life. It is ſaid, one 
Lord's day I did preach at St. Gregories, and 
the next Lord's day I was at Bruſſels or Bruges, 
and kiſt the king's hand, and brought I cannot 
tell what orders and inſtructions from him: this 
I ſhall ſay, for theſe three years laſt paſt to- 
gether, I have not been ſixty miles from! this 
city of London, and I think it is ſomewhat fur- 
ther to either of theſe places than threeſcore 
miles. It is ſaid, that I kept correſpondence 
with one Barrow and Biſhop : they are perſons l 
have heard of their names, but never ſaw their 
faces, and to my knowledge I do not know 
they know me, nor do I know them at all, _ 

onely 
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of Dr. John Hewyt, 
onely as I have heard their names. And whoſo- 
ever elſe hath ſuggeſted ſuch things againſt me, 
I know not. | | | 

His Highneſs was pleaſed to tell me, I was 
like a flameing torch in the midſt of a ſheaf of 
corn: he meaning, I being a publick preacher 
was able to ſet the city on fire by ſedition and 
combuſtions, and promoting deſigns. Here truly 
do ſay, and have it from many of thoſe that are 
judges of the High- court, that upon examina- 
tion of the buſineſs, they have not found me a 
medler at all in theſe affairs. And truely I muſt 
needs fay therefore, that it was a very uncharita- 
ble act in them (who ever they were) that brought 
ſuch accuſations againſt me, and irritated his 
Highneſs againſt me. I willnotfayit was malice, 
it might be zeal, but it was raſh zeal which 
cauſed me to be ſentenced to this place; the 
God of mercy pardon and forgive them all ; and 
truely as I am a member of the church, and as a 
member of the community whereon I have been 
ſpeaking, I cannot but do as our Saviour himſelf 
did for his diſciples when he was to be taken 
from them, he bleſſed them, and aſcended up to 
Heaven, My truſt is in the mercy of the moſt 
high, I ſhall not miſcarry; and however my 
days are ſhortened by this unexpected doom, and 
ſhall be brought untimely to the grave, I cannot 
go without my prayers for a bleſſing upon all the 
people of this land, and cannot but bleſs them 
all in the name of God, and beſeech God to 
bleſs them all in their ways, and his bleſſing be 
upon them.” | 

Having thus ended his ſpeech, he prayed de- 
voutly for a good ſpace; in which prayer, to 
k 4 ſhew 
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new the loyalty of his ſoul to the royal cauſe, 
take this part of it. O Lord bleſs us all, and 
bleſs him the poſterity—which in authority ought 
to rule over, and be above us : bleſs him in his 
ſoul, and in his body, in his friends, and in his 
ſervants, and all his relations: guide him by 
thy counſel, proſper him in all undertakings, 
—— him a long, proſperous, and honoura- 
ble life here upon earth, and that he may attain 
to a bleſſed lig hereafter, &c.“ 
His ſpeech and prayer ended, with much 
meekneſs and ſpiritual conſolation, he ſubmitted 
his neck to the ſtroak of the ax, to as great a 
loſs of the church of Chriſt, and of all good 
men, as hath happened in our times, 
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Obſervations on the Life of Mr. 
John Cleaveland. 


TP HIS eminent perſon, the wit of our age, 

was born at Hinckley, a ſmall market-town 
in the county of Leiceſter, where his father was 
the reverend and learned miniſter of the place 
and bred therein under Mr. Richard Vines, his 
ſchool-maſter, where he attained to a great per- 
fection in learning, by choiceſt elegancies in 
Greek and Latine, more elegantly Engliſh, fo 
that he may be ſaid to have liſped wit, like an 
Engliſh Bard, and perfected early ripe for the 
Univerſity, 

| From 


of Mr. John Cleaveland. 


From a loving father and learned ſchool- ma- 
ſter, he was ſent to Chriſt-Colledge in Cam- 
bridge, where he proved ſuch an exquiſite ora- 
tor, and pure latiniſt, as preferred him to a fel- 
lowſhip in St. John's. There he lived about the 
ſpace of nine years, the delight and ornament 
of that ſociety. What ſervice, as well as repu- 
tation he did it, let his orations and epiſtles 
ſpeak ; to which the library oweth much of its 
learning, the chappel much of its pious decency, 
and the colledge much of its renown. 

He was (faith a learned doctor) a general ar- 
tiſt, pure latiniſt, exquiſite orator, and (which 
was his maſter piece) eminent poet, His epi- 
thetes were pregnant with metaphors, catrying 
in them a difficult plainneſs, difficult at the 
hearing, plain at the conſidering thereof, His 
lofty fancy may ſeem to ſtride from the top of 
one mountain to the top of another, ſo making 
to it ſelf a conſtant level and champion of conti- 
nued elevations. 

Theſe his eminent parts preferred him to be 
rhetorick-reader, which he performed with great 
applauſe; and indeed, what was it in which he 
did not excel? this alone may ſuffice for his ho- 
nour, that after the oration which he addreſſed 
to that incomparable prince of bleſſed memory, 
Charles the firſt, the king called for him, gave 
him his hand to kiſs, and (with great expreſſions 
of kindneſs) commanded a copy to be ſent after 
him, whither he was haſtening that night. | 

Such who have Clevelandized, as we may term 
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it, that is, endeavoured to imitate his maſculine 


ſtile, yet cou d never go beyond the Hermaphro- 
dite, which though inſerted into Mr. Randolph's 


poems 
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poems, (one of a fluent genuine fancy) yet i; 
well known to be Mr. Cleaveland's, it being not 
onely made after Mr. Randolph's death, but 
hath in it the very Veine and Strain of Mr. 
Cleaveland's writing, walking from one height 
to another, in a conſtant level and champion of 
continued elevation. And indeed, ſo elaborete 


are all his other pieces of poetry, as to praiſe 


one, were to detract from the reſt ; and are hot 


to be the leſs valued by the reader, becauſe moſt 
ſtudyed by the writer. 

Thus he ſhined with equal light and influence, 
until that great defection of loyalty over-ſpread 
the land, and rebellion began to unvizard it ſelf, 
of which no man had more ſagacious progno- 
ſticks. When Oliver was in election to be bur- 

eſs for the town of Cambridge, as he engaged 
all his friends and interefts to oppoſe it, ſo when 
it was paſſed, he ſaid with much paſſionate 
zeal, That ſingle Vote had ruined both Church and 
Kingdom. Such fatal events did he preſage from 
his bloody beak. For no ſooner did that Harpy 
appear in the Univerſity, but he made good 
what was predicted of him, and he amongſt o- 
thers that were outed for their loyalty, was 
turned out of his fellowſhip of St. John's; where- 
upon he betook himfelf to the camp of his ſo- 
veraign, and particularly to Oxford the head- 
quarter of it, as- the moſt proper and proporti- 
onate ſphere for his wit, learning, and loyalty; 
and added no ſmall luſtre to that which that fa- 
mous Univerſity ſhined before. Here he ma- 
naged his pen as the higheſt panegyriſt (witneſs 
his Rupertiſmus, his elegy on my lord of Canter- 
| bury, 


of Mr. John Cleaveland, 


bury, &c.) on the one ſide to draw out all good 
inclinations to vertue : and the ſmarteſt ſatyriſt, 
(witneſs the Rebel Scot, the Scots Apoſtacy, which 
he proſecuted with ſuch a ſatyrical fury, that the 
whole nation fares the worſe for it, lying under 
a moſt grievous poetical cenſure. Such, were 
alſo his character of a London diurnal, and a 


committee-man, blows that ſhaked triumphing 


rebellion, reaching the ſoul of thoſe not to be 
reached by law or power, ſtriking each traytor 
to a paleneſs beyond that of any loyal corps that 
bled by them; ſuch characters being as indelible 
as guilt-ſtabs, beyond death. 

From Oxford, his next ſtage was the gariſon 
of Newark, where he was judge advocate until 
the ſurrender; and by an excellent temperature 
of both, was a juſt and prudent judge for the 
king, and a faithful advocate for the country. 
Here he drew up that excellent anſwer and re- 
joynder to a parliament-officer, who had ſent 
him a letter by occaſion of one Hill, that had 
deſerted their fide, and brought with him to 
Newark the ſum of 133 J. and 84. I ſhall not 
particularize the papers, being printed with his 
works, and worthy the reading of all that are 
friends to ingenuity. This place was maintained 
with much gallantry and reſolution againſt the 
beſiegers, and not ſurrendred but by the king's 
ſpecial command, when firſt he had ſurrendred 
himſelf into the hands of the Scots; in which 
ation of that royal martyr, we may conclude 
him Yates, both poet and prophet ; for beſide 
his paſGonate reſentment of it in that excellent 
poem, The King's Diſguiſe ;, upon ſome private 
intelligence, three days before the king reached 


them 
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Obſervations on the Life 
them, he foreſaw the pieces of ſilver paying up. 
on the banks of Tweed, and that they were the 
price of his ſoveraign's blood, and predicted the 
tragical events. 

Thenceforth he followed the fate of diſtreſſed 
loyalty, ſubject to the malice and revenge of 
every fanatick ſpirit, which ſeldom terminates 
but in a goal, which befel this learned perſon, 
being long impriſoned at Yarmouth: and having 
ſmall hopes of coming out, he compoſed an ad. 
dreſs to the pageant-power at White-hall, of ſo 
much gallant reaſon, and ſuch towring language, 
as looked bigger than his Highneſs, ſhrinking 
before the majeſty of his pen, as Felix trembled 
before Paul. So obtaining his liberty, not by a 
ſervile ſubmiſſion, but rather a conſtrained vio- 
lence, neither injuring his conſcience, nor be- 
traying his cauſe. | 

And now being at liberty he was courted to 
ſeveral places, (which contended as emulouſly 
for his aboad, as the ſeven cities for Homer's 
birth) at laſt he ſettled in Grays-Inn, which 
when he had ennobled with ſome ſhort time of 
his reſidence, an intermitting fever ſeized him, 
whereof he died, on Thurſday morning, April 
the 29, 1658, from whence his body was 
brought to Hunſden-houſe, and on Saturday be- 


ing May-day, was buried at Colledge- hill-church; 
his good friend Dr. John Pearſon (afterwards 


lord biſhop of Cheſter) preached his funeral ſer- 
mon, who rendred this reaſon why he cautiouſly 
declined all commending of the party deceaſed, 
becauſe ſuch prayſing of him would not be ade- 
quate to any expectation in that auditory, ſee- 

ing 


of David Jenkins. 


50g. 


ing ſome who knew him not would think it far 


above him, while thoſe who knew him muſt 
needs know it far below him. 
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Obſervations on the Life of Fudge 
David Jenkins. 


THIS reverend judge, the thunderbolt of the 

law to ſtrike at rebellion, was brought up at 
Grays-Inn near London, wherein he continued a 
ſtudent upwards of 58 years. Of ſo pregnant 
a capacity, that when a young man, my lord 
Bacon would make uſe of his collections in ſe- 


veral caſes, digeſting them himſelf; a great 


argument of his abilities, when ſuch a knowin 
perſon would daign to be led by the clue of his 
direction. Nor was his judgment afterwards leſs 
relyed on by attorney Noy, Herbert, and Banks, 
who would ſend the ſeveral caſes they were to 
roſecute for his majeſty, to be peruſed by him, 
ore they were to be produced in court, Yet 
notwithſtanding his excellent parts, his higheſt 
preferment was to be judge of South-Wales, 
which yet he never ſought after, nor pond for the 
patent, being ſent him without his knowledge, 
and confirmed to him without his charge; in 
which place he behaved himſelf ſo well betwixt 
ſoveraign and ſubject, that envy it ſelf could 
not tax him of injuſtice. | 
During all the time of the war betwixt the 
king and his rebellious ſubjects, he adhered very 
| cordl- 
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cordially to his majeſty ; until at the laſt he was 
taken priſoner at the ſurprize of Hereford, and 
carried firſt to the Chancery, ſecondly to the 
King's-Bench, and at laſt to the bar of their 
houſe ; the authority of all which places he de. 
nyed. But to make the caſe more clear and 


open, we ſhall give it you in his own words, 


written by himſelf, April the 29, 1647. 

I was convened upon Saturday the 10 of 
this month of April, before a committee of the 
houſe of commons, wherein Mr. Corbet had the 
chair; and I was there to be examined upon 
ſome queſtions then to be propounded to me; 
to which queſtions I refuſed to give any other 
anſwer than that which was ſet down in a paper 
I then delivered to the faid Mr. Corbet. Which 
followeth in theſe words. | 

Gentlemen, I ſtand committed by the houſe 
« of commons for high-treaſon, for not ac- 
« knowledging nor obeying the power of the 
* two houſes, by adhering to the king in this 
« war, I deny this to be treaſon ; for the ſu- 
e pream and onely power by the laws of the 
&« land is in the king. If I ſhould ſubmit to 
% any examination derived from your power, 
% which by the negative oath ſtands in oppoſi- 
e tion to the king's power, I ſhould confeſs 
e the power to be in you, and ſo condemn my 
« ſelf for a traytor; which I neither ought nor 
will do. OR | 
* Iam ſworn to obey the king, and the laws 
« of this land: you have not power to examine 
* me by thoſe laws, but by the king's writ, pa- 
tent, or commiſſion; if you can produce 
either thereof, I will anſwer the queſtions you 


ſhall 


of David Jenkins. 


« ſhall propound ; otherwiſe I cannot anſwer 
« thereto, without the breach of my oath, which 
« ] will not do to fave my life. 

« You your ſelves, all of you this parliament, 
« have ſworn that the king is our onely and ſu- 
« preame governor; your proteſtation, your 
« yow and covenant, your ſolemn league and 
« covenant, your declarations, all of them pub- 


e liſhed to the kingdom, that your ſcope is the 


« maintenance of the laws ; thoſe laws are and 
« muſt be derived to us, and enlivened by the 
« only ſupreme governor, the fountain of juſtice, 
« and the life of the law, the king. The par- 
« ljaments are called by his writs; the judges 
« fit by his patents, fo of all other officers ; 
« the cities and towns corporate, govern by the 
« king's charters ; and therefore ſince by the 
« Jaw J cannot be examined by you, without a 
« power derived by his majeſty, I neither can, 
& nor will, nor ought you to examine me upon 
e any queſtions. But if as private gentlemen, 
« you ſhall be pleaſed to aſk me any queſtions, 
I ſhall really and truly anſwer every ſuch que- 


« ſtion as you ſhall demand. 
David Jenkins.“ 


And now though in durance, he was till fol- 
licitous for the advancment of his majeſties inte- 
reſt; and to this end he ſet forth divers treatiſes 
to undeceive the people, and to vindicate the 
king's party and cauſe ; which argued a coura- 
gious loyalty in him, that when rebellion was 
rampant, and nought practiſed but treaſon, yet 


durſt vindicate law and reaſon, which about that 


time he publiſhed in theſe following gg 
| © No 
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No perſon who hath committed- treaſon, 
murder, or felony, hath any aſſurance at all 
for 1o much as one hour of lite, lands or goods, 
without the king's gracious pardon, 27 Hen, 
8 Cap. 24. 

The king is not vertually in the two houſes 
at Weſtminſter, whereby they may give any al. 
ſurance at all to any perſon, in any thing, for 
any ſuch offence, 

1. The houſe of commons hath declared to 
the kingdom, in their declaration of the 28 of 
November lat to the Scots papers, p. 8. That 
the King at this time is not in à condition to 
Govern. No perſon or thing can derive a ver- 
tue to other men, or things, which it ſelf hath 
not, and therefore it is impoſſible they ſhould 
have a vertue from the king to govern, which 
they declare he hath not himſelf to give. 

2, * The law of the land 1s, That no perſon in 
any Parliament hath a Voice in the Houſe of 
Commons, but that he ſtands a perſon to all in- 
tents and purpoſes as if he had never been elected 
or returned, if before he fit in the Houſe he lake 
not his Oath upon the Holy Evangeliſts, that the 
King's Majeſty is the onely and Supreame Governor 
over all perſons in all cauſes, 5, Eliz. Cap. I. 
All the members of the ſaid houſe have taken 
it, and at all times as they are returned do take 
it; otherwiſe they have no colour to intermeddle 
with the publick affairs. How doth this ſo- 
lemn and legaloath agree with their ſaid decla- 
ration, that the King is in no condition to govern ? 
by the one it is ſworn, he is the only ſupream 
governor, by the other that he is not in a con- 
dition to govern. 

3. * The 


of David Jenkins. 

g. The oath is not, that the king was, or 
© ought to be, or had been, before he was ſe- 
t duced by ill councel, our only and ſupreme 
© governour in all cauſes, over all perſons ; but 
© in the preſent tenſe, that he is our only and ſu- 
« preme governour, at this preſent, in all cauſes, 
© and over all perſons, So they the ſame per- 
* ſons ſwear one thing, and declare to the king- 
dom the contrary of the ſame thing, at the 
« fame time, in that which concernech the weal 
© of all this nation. | 

4. * The miniſters in the pulpits do not fay, 
© what they ſwear in the houſe of commons. 
* Who ever heard ſince this unnatural war, any 
© of their preſbyters attribute that to his majeſty 
* which they ſwear ? the reaſon is, their oath is 
taken at Weſtminſter amongſt themſelves: that 
which their miniſters pray and preach, goes 
* among the people. To tell the people that 


* the king 1s now their only and ſupreme wm | 


* nour in all cauſes, is contrary to that the houſes 
do now practice, and to all they act and main- 
© tain. They, the two houſes, forſoot h, are the 
only and ſupreme governours in default of the 
king, for that he hath left his great councel, 
* and will not come to them, and yet the king 
* defires to come, but they will not ſuffer him, 
* but keep him priſoner at Holmeby, ſo well do 
their actions and oaths agree. | 

5. * They ſwear now king Charles is their only 
and ſupreme governour; 8 | 
dat the time of the oath taking, and before and 
* after, that he ſhall not be only our ſupreme 
* governour, or only and ſupreme, but not any 

VOL. IL LI governour 


ut with a reſolution 
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Obſervations on the Life 


* governour at all: for there is no point of go. 
« yernment but for ſore years paſt they have 
© taken to themſelves, and uſed his name only 
to abuſe and deceive the people. | 
6. That this vertual power is a meer fiction, 
© their propoſitions ſent to Oxford, to New. 
* caſtle, to be ſigned by the king, do prove it ſo: 
« what needs ado, if they have the vertual power 
* with them at Weſtminſter ? | 
7. * To affirm that the king's power (which 
is the vertue they talk of) is ſeparable from his 
< perſon, is high-treaſon by the law of the land; 
which is fo declared by that learned man of the 
law, fir Edward Cooke, ſo much magnified 
by this preſent parliament, who in the ſeventh 
part of his reports, Calvin's caſe, Fol. 11, 
* faith thus: In the Reign of Edw. 2. the Spen- 
© cers, the Father and Son, io cover the Treaſon 
© hatched in their Hearts, invented this damnadle 
and damned opinion, that Homage and Oath of 
* Allegiance was more by reaſon of the King's 
© Crown, (that ts, of his politick capacity) than 
* byreaſon of the perſon of the King : upon which 
© opinion they inferred three execrable and dzteſia- 
* ble conſequences. 1. If the King do not demean 
* himſelf by reaſon in the right of his Crown, his 
* Lieges are bound by Oath to remove the King. 
2. Seeing that the King could not be reformed by 
Suit of Law, that ought to be done per aſpertee: 
© that is, by force. 3. That his Lieges be bound 
* to Govern in aid of him, and in defauit of bim: 
All voi b were condemned by two Parliaments, 
© one in the Reign of Edw. 2. called exilium 
* Hugonis le Spencer; and the other in Anno 1 


© Edi. 3. Cap. 2. 
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of David Jenkins. | 
And that the natural body and politick 
makes one indivifible body, and that theſe two 


bodies incorporate in one perſon make one bo- 


« dy, and not divers, is reſolved as the law of 
England, 4. Eliz. Plowden Com. fol. 213. 
By fir Robert Catlin, lord chief juſtice of 
England, fir James Dyer, lord chief juſtice of 
© the common pleas; the lord Sanders, lord 
chief baron of the Exchequer, and by the reſt 
* of the judges, viz. juſtice Raſtall, juſtice 
© Browne, juſtice Corbet, juſtice Weſton, baron 
Frenyll, Carve and Pewtrell, ſergeants, Gar- 
* rard attorney general, Carell attorney of the 
* Dutchy : Plowden the learnedeſt man of that 
* ige, in the knowledge of the law, and cu- 
© ſtoms of the realm. | + N 

8. The law in all ages without any contro- 
yerſie is and hath been, that zo AF of Parlia- 
* ment binds the Subjects of this Land without the 
* afſent of the King, either for Perſon, Lands, 
* Goods, or fame. No man can ſhew any ſilla- 
Able, letter, or line to the contrary.in the books 
* of the law, or printed acts of parliament, in 
any age in this land. If the vertual power be 
in the houſes, there needs no aſſent of the 
* king's. The ſtile of the acts printed from g. 
* Hen. 3. to 1. Hen. 7. were either, The King 


© erdains at his Parliament, &c. Or the king or- 


* daineth by the advice of his prelates and ba- 
* rons, and at the humble petition of the com- 
* mons, &c. In Hen 7. his time the ſtile al- 
tered, and fithence continued thus: it is or- 
* dained by the king's majeſty, and the lords 
* ſpiritual and temporal, and commons in this 
* preſent parliament aſſembled. So that always 


the aſſent of the king giveth the life to all, as 
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Obſervations on the Life 


* the ſoul to the body; and therefore our lay. 
books call the king, the fountain of juſtice, 
and the life of the law. 
9. © Mercy as well as juſtice belongs by the 
© law of the land only to the king. This is 
* confeſſed by Mr. Pryn, and it is fo without 
any queſtion: the king can only pardon, and 
never more cauſe to have ſufficient pardom 
than in ſuch troubleſome times as theſe, and 
God ſend us pardons and peace, None can 
give any pardon, but the king by the law af 
the land: the whole and ſole power of pardoning 
* Treaſons and Felonies belongs to the King, are 
© words of the law, and it is a deluſion to take 
© it from any other, and utterly invalid. 2). 
« Hen. 8. Cap. 24. 
10. Queen Elizabeth ſummoned her fit 
« parliament, to be held the 23 of Jan. in the 
* firſt year of her majeſties reign. The lords 
and commons aſſembled by force of the ſame 
<« writ: the 23 day the queen fell ſick and could 
not appear in her perſon in parliament that day, 
and therefore prorouged it until the 25 of the 
* ſame month of January. Reſolved by all the 
Judges of England, that the Parliament began 
not the day of the return of the Writ, viz. th 
23 of January, when the Lords and Common 
appeared, but the 25 of the ſaid month, when 
© the queen came in perſon. Which ſheweth cv» 
« dently that this'vertual preſence is a meer de- 
* luding fiction, that hath no ground in lay, 
« reaſon, or ſenſe. They have the king now 1 
« priſoner at Holmeby, with guards upon him 
yet they govern by the vertual power of thei 
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of David Jenkins, 
; priſoner. Theſe are ſome few of the cauſes 
and reaſons which moved me to deliver that 
paper to Mr. Corbet, which I am ready to 
« juſtifie with my life, and ſhould hold it a great 
© honour to die for the honourable and holy laws 
© of the land. That which will ſave this land 
from deſtruction, is an act of oblivion, and 
his majeſties gracious general pardon, the ſoul- 
diers their arrears, and every man his own, 
© and truth and peace eſtabliſhed in the land, 
© and a favourable regard had to the ſatisfaction 
© of tender conſciences. 
April 29, 1647. David Jenkins.“ 


By this may be ſeen what a ſtout champion he 
was for the royal cauſe, how deeply he ſtruck at 
the root of rebellion ; ſo that it 1s thought he 
did more miſchief to the enemies of the Royal 
Cauſe with his pen, than their beſt regiment 
could do with their ſwords. Once it was de- 
ſigned by the rebels, to have had him and fir 
Lewis Dives, (an honourable gentleman, well 
deſerving of his majeſty) to have been ſacrifices 
for the ghoſts of Aſhcam and Doriſlaus, (the 
one killed in Holland by colonel Whitford a 


Scotchman, with ſome twelve other cavaliers, 


the other in Spain, by one Sparks aſſiſted b 
ſome royaliſts; both ſent agents by the rebe 
into thoſe countries, ſoon after the horrid mur- 
ther of his majeſty) but this way of proceeding 
was ſo odious to all that had any ſpark of hone- 
ſty or religion, that it was left off. 

He uſed his utmoſt endeavour to ſet the par- 
liament and army at odds, thereby to promote 


tie king's cauſe, according to that well known 
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Obſervations on the Life 


maxime, Divide and conquer, defying them and 
their threats, ſpending his time in giving cham. 


good books, as Lex Terre, &c. He was kept 
a long time a cloſe priſoner in the Tower, where 
wearied of him by his indefatigable induſtry in 
the king's cauſe, he was remoyed from thence to 
Windſor, where he continued in the ſame qua- 
lity, and of the ſame mind, till without thanks 
to them he was permitted the liberty of the 
town, and. conſequently his own liberty, living 
to ſee the return of his majeſty, the reſtauration 
of the laws, and the liberty of the ſubjects re- 
ſtored to them again, in as ample a manner as 
before. Thus did this good man hazard his 
life, for that which was the life of his life, his 
conſcience. His great age having given him 


a quietus eſt from publick employments, he died 


at his houſe at Cowbridge, December 6, 1663. 


_ Y _ 
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Obſervations on the Life of Dr. 
Thomas Fuller. 


TEIS learned doctor was born at Aldwincle, 
an obſcure town in Northampton-ſhire, ſome 
five miles from Oundle, of which place his fa- 
ther was the reverend miniſter. His pregnancy 
in youth was ſuch, that at twelve years of age 
this hopeful ſlip was tranſlated to Cambridge, and 
firſt ſetled mn, Queeg's Coeds, where. he ſuc- 
ceſſively paſſed the degrees of batchellour 2 
| ; | mater 


of Dy. Thomas Fuller; 


maſter of arts, and that at ſuch an unuſual age, 
that ſuch a commencement was not within me- 


mory. 
7 _ his reſidence here, a fel- 
lowſhip was vacant, for which the doctor became 
candidate, by the importunity of ſome of the 
houſe 3 but there being a ſtatute of the Col- 
ledge, which admitted not two fellows of the 
faid county of Northampton, he thereupon quit- 
ted his pretenſions, notwithſtanding he might 


have had a diſpenſation from the ſtrict limitation 


of that ſtatute; but not willing to receive ad- 
vancement from ſo ill a preſident, he transferred 
himſelf to Sidney-Colledge, where he had not 
been long, but he was choſen miniſter of St. 
Bennets pariſh in Cambridge, in whoſe church 
he offered the Primitiæ of his miniſterial fruits, 
which like apples of gold in pictures of ſilver 
(ſublime divinity in the moſt raviſhing elegancies) 
attracted the audience of the Univerſity ; there 
his great ſufficiencies (being not above the age 
of twenty three years) tendered him at once a 
prebendaryſhip of Saliſbury, and a fellowſhip 
of Sidney-Colledge ; but both he could not en- 
Joy, for the prebendaryſhip being the king's do- 
nation, and it being by the ſtatutes of both Uni- 
verſities provided, that no perſon who ſhall have 
ten pound per annum in the king's books, ſhall 
be capable of a fellowſhip in either of them 
his inbred piety and devotion induced him to 
leave the Univerſity, and betake himſelf to the 
prieſtly function, being thereunto ordained by 
the right reverend father in God the biſhop of 


Saliſbury. 
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Obſervations on the Life 


Soon after was the rectory of Broad Winſor 
in Dorſet-ſhire, conferred on him; during which 
time of his aboad there, he took the degree of 
bachelor of divinity in Cambridge, being at his 
coming thither extraordinarily welcomed and 
treated by moſt of the conſiderable perſons of 
the Univerſity, eſpecially of his pariſhioners of 
St. Bennets; yet notwithſtanding their treat- 
ments, he carried it out ſo ſplendidly, that his 
commencement coſt him for his own particular, 
the ſum of ſeven-ſcore pounds, although at that 
time he was entered into the chargeable eſtate of 
a married life, being wedded unto a vertuous 
young gentlewoman, and by her had born his 
eldeſt ſon; great motives to frugality, but that 
generous ſpirits of all vices hate the ſordid fin of 
covetouineſs, 

Here was he for a while free to follow thoſe 
ſtudies which his genius prompted him to : but 
being by nature framed for converſe and general 
intelligence, not to be ſmothered in ſuch an ob- 
ſcurity, the Scotch war alſo breaking out, which 


like a cloud threatned unquietneſs to our nation, 


but more eſpecially to the clergy ; he left that 
kind of rural life of the country, and betook 


himſelf to London, our great metropolis : where 


he had not been long but he was by the maſter 


and brotherbood of the Savoy complemented 
to accept of the lecturer's place, where he con- 
tinued to the great ſatisfaction of the people, 
and neighbouring nobility and gentry, till our 
unhappy and unnatural wars had made a diſmal 
progreſs through the whole nation, and the co- 
venant (that 7gnes fatuus of religion) was gene- 


rally preſſed to be taken ; but the good doctor 


could 


of Dr. Thomas Fuller. 


could not bow down his knee to that Babel-Be- 
rith; and knowing there was no living where 
that Preſbyterian-Calf was not worſhiped, he de- 
ſerted London, and privately conveyed himſelf 
to Oxford, 

Here preaching before the king at St. Maries, 
his ſermon gave diſtaſte toſome high-flying roya- 
liſts ; he reſolved therefore ſtrenuouſly to evince 
his faithful loyalty to the king by ſome other 
way ; and being by ſome honourable friends re- 
commended to my lord Hopton, he was choſen 
his chaplain ; where during the Campania, and 
while the army continued in the field, he per- 
formed the duty of his holy function, with as 
much ſolemn piety and devotion, as he uſed be- 
fore in places conſecrated to God's worſhip; and 
according to the form uſed and appointed by the 
church of England : in all emergencies and pre- 
ſent enterpriſes, uſing no other prayers, than 
what the care of the fathers of the church had 
in thoſe miſerable exigencies newly directed. To 
this he added conſtantly preaching on the Lord's- 
day, animating in his — the ſouldiers to 
fight couragiouſly, and to demean themſelves 
worthy of that glorious cauſe 'with which God 
had honoured them. 

After the fight at Cheriton-down, my lord 
Hopton drew down with his army and artillery 
to Baſing, in his way to Oxford, intending to 
take up his winter-quarters as ſoon as he had 
conſulted with the king. Here did my lord leave 
the doctor, in that couragiouſly manned, as well 
tortified houſe ; a houſe which made good the 


motto often written in _ window thereof, 


Lors Loyalty. But long was he not here, but fir 
William 
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Oſervations on the Life 


William Waller having taken in Wincheſter, 
came to beſiege the doctor's ſanctuary; but the 
defendants behaved themſelves ſo bravely, ſuf. 
fering the beliegers ſcarce to eat or ſleep, that 
fir William was compelled to raiſe his ſiege, and 
march away, leaving above a thouſand men lain 
behind him. | 

The next removal of the doctor, was to his 
charge in the army, and his particular duty of 
chaplain to his ſaid lord ; but ſucceſs doth not al. 
ways anſwer the merit of the cauſe, the king's field. 
forces being every-where engaged, and part of 
the loyal army driven into Cornwal, under the 
command of that ſkilful captain, the doctor 
took refuge betimes in Exeter, having taken 
his conge and diſmiſſion of his beloved lord. 

And here likewiſe had he not been long, be- 
fore the city had been beſieged by the parlia- 
ment- forces; during which ſiege, there hap- 
pened a very ſtrange wonderful providence; take 
the relation thereof from his own pen. England's 
Worthies p. 273. 

„When the city of Exeter was beſieged by 
the parliament-forces, ſo that only the ſouth-lide 
thereof towards the ſea was open unto it, incre- 
dible numbers of larks were found in that open 
quarter, for multitude like quails in the wilder- 
neſs, though (bleſſed be God) unlike them both 
in cauſe and effect, as not deſired with man's deſ- 
truction, nor ſent with God's anger, as appeared 
by their fate digeſtion into wholſome nouriſhment: 
hereof I was an eye and mouth-witneſs. I will 
ſave my credit in not conjecturing any number, 


knowing, that herein though I ſhould ſtoop be- 
neath 


of Dr. Thomas Fuller. 


neath the truth, I ſhould mount above belief: 


they were as fat as plentiful, ſo that being ſold for 
two pence a dozen, and under, the poor (who 


23 


could have no cheaper, as the rich no better 


meat) uſed to make pottage of them, boyling 
them down therein. Several natural cauſes were 
aſſigned hereof: 1. That theſe fowl frighted with 
much ſhooting on the land, retreated to the ſea- 
ſide for their refuge. 2. That it is familiar with 
them in cold winters (as that was) to ſhelter them- 
ſelves in the moſt ſouthern parts. 3. That ſome 
ſorts of ſeed were lately ſown in thoſe parts, 
which invited them thither for their own repaſt. 
However, the Cauſe f Cauſes was Divine Pro- 
vidence, thereby providing a feaſt for many poor 
people, who otherwiſe had been pinched for pro- 
viſion. 

During alſo the doctors aboad there, the queen 
was in that city, June 16, 1644, delivered of the 
princeſs Henrietta, to whom the doctor was by 
his majeſty preferred to be her chaplain ; and the 
more to ſignifie his approbation of the doctors 
excellent worth by a farther teſtimony of it, ſoon 
afterwards gave him a patent for his preſentation 
to the town of Dorcheſter in Norſetſhire, a hving 
valued to be worth 400 J. per annum, but neither 
the one nor the other ſucceeded; for Exeter be- 
ing delivered up to Fairfaxes forces upon good 
conditions, wherein the doctor was included, he 
thereupon returned to London, and was there till 
that horrid murther of his ſacred majeſty, which 
ſtruck not only grief and amazement in him, but 
of all good men that either ſaw or heard of it. 
Not long after, the honourable earl of Carlile 
beſtowed the rectory of Waltham -· Abbey upon 
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him, and withal made him his chaplain ; both 
which he very piouſly and profitably performed, 
About the ſame time alſo he was ſetled a lecturer 
at St. Clements-lane near Lombard-ſtreet, where 
he preached every Wedneſday in the afternoon 
to a very numerous audience; and ſhortly after, 
from thence he was removed to St.Brides inFleet- 
ſtreet in the ſame quality of lecturer, the day be- 
ing changed to Thurſday, where he preached 
with the ſame efficacy and ſucceſs. 

The doctor had at the beginning of the wars 
buried his dear conſort, and now having lived a 
widdower twelve years, he entered again into the 
marriage-ſtate, taking to wife one of the ſiſters 
of the right honourable the viſcount Baltinglaſs, 
by whom he had iſſue only one ſon. And now 
Cromwell (Heaven protect us I) being choſen (or 
rather made by himſelf) protector, publiſhed an 
interdict againſt eccleſiaſtical perſons, ſchool-maſ- 
ters and others, who had adhered to his late ſa- 
cred majeſty, or aſſiſted the preſent ; whereby 
they were r to perform any miniſterial 
office, teach ſchool, &c. upon ſeveral pains and 
forfeitures: yet for all theſe bug- bears, he for- 
bore not to preach as he did before: the con- 
vincing power either of his doctrine or his worth, 
keeping him out of the hands of that unreaſo- 
nable man. 

About this time the honourable the lord Berk- 
ley preſented him with the living of Cranford in 
Middleſex, (he having before quitted Waltham) 
and made him his chaplain; and for the further 
compleating of his, and all true loyal ſubjects 
Joy, ſoon after followed the happy reſtauration of 
his majeſty. And now that loyalty was revived 
again 
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again, the orthodox clergy came to be in requeſt ; 
his ancient pariſhioners of the Savoy invited him 
again to his lecturers place there, who even from 
his departure had ſuffered under a diſloyal and 
malicious clergy, being over-awed by an inde- 
pendant rabbi of both factions, Preſbytery and 
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Independancy; one Mr. Bond, formerly a preach- 


er at Exeter, being made maſter of the New! 


by the prevailing faction, againſt whom while 

rebellion was rampant it was in vain to contend, 
For this people the doctor had always a more eſpe- 
cial reſpect and kindneſs, which was the rather 
heightened in him out of a compaſſion of their 
ſtate and condition; nor did he more tenderly 
affect them, than they univerſally reſpected him, 
receiving him (as indeed he was) as an Angel of 
God. And now in that pulpit where before was 
preached treaſonable ſedition, was by the doctor 


ſown the ſeeds of loyal obedience. 


His laſt felicity was to be made chaplain in ex- 
traordinary to his majeſty, which was a well- 


grounded way to further advancement : but death - 


cut off all ſuch expectations; for being in Auguſt 
at Saliſbury to ſettle the revenues of his preben- 
dariſhip there, which for near 20 years had been 
detained from him, feaveriſh agues were then 
very rife in that place, the infection whereof he 
brought with him to London, and which broke 
out violently upon him ſoon after his return, (Dr. 
Nicholas the reverend dean of Pauls dying near 
the ſame time, upon his coming from the ſame 
place.) Sunday Auguſt the twelfth, being in the 
pulpit, he found himſelf very ill, ſo that he was 
apprehenſive of the danger, and therefore before 
bis prayer he addreſt himſelf thus to his congre- 

gation 
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gation : I find myſelf very ill, but I am res 
<« ſolved by the Grace of God to preach this ſer. 
« mon to you here, though it be my laſt ;” and 
according proceeded in his prayer and ſermon ve- 
ry perfectly, till in the middle he began to falter, 
and quickly he recollected himſelf, and very per- 
tinently concluded. After he had a while fat 
down, he was not able to riſe again, but was fain 
to be led down the pulpit-ſtairs by two men into | 
the reading-place, and trom thence carried in a | 
Sedan to his lodgings in Covent-Garden ; where | 
being had to bed, Dr. Charleton came, who 
Judged his diſeaſe to be a violent malignant fea- 
vour, ſuch as then raged every where, and which 
like a plague had ſwept away a multitude of 
people. Therefore Phlebotomy was directed, 
and ſome twenty ounces of blood taken from 
him ; yet nevertheleſs the paroxyſmes continued, 
having totally bereft the doctor of all ſenſe, fo 
much as to give any the leaſt account of his con- 
dition; only ſome comfortable ſighs and aſſuran- 
ces were given by him, by his frequent lifting 
up his hands, and eyes; which devotion ended 
in the folding of his arms, and ſighs, fetcht 
queſtionleſs from a perfect contrition 2 this life, 
and from an earneſt deſire after, and hope of that 
to come. | 
Auguſt the 15. the preſages of a diſlodging 
ſoul were apparent in him; for nature being 
over-powered, the vitalls burnt up by ſuch a con- 
tinual heat; his lamp of life began to decay, 
his feavour and ſtrength abating together, ſo that 
it pleaſed God to reſtore to him the uſe of the fa- 
culties of his ſoul, which he very devoutly and 
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for death; earneſtly imploring the prayers of 
ſome of his reverend brethren with him, who 
then were ſorrowful viſitors of him in theſe his laſt 
agonies, which accordingly was performed, the 
good doctor with all the intentneſs of piety joyn- 
ing with them, and recommending himſelf with 
all humble ſubmiſſion to God's providence, 

The next morning, Auguſt 16, he breathed 
out his wearied fpirit into the hands of his re- 
deemer; and having lain a while dead, an erup- 
tion of blood burſt from his temples, which was 
conjectured to have been long ſettled there, oc- 
caſioned thorough his immoderate ſtudy. He 
was buried at the deſire and at the coſts of the 
right honourably his noble patron, the lord Berk- 
ley, at his pariſh of Cranford in Middleſex, in 
the chancel of the ſaid church, and attended thi- 
ther by at leaſt two hundred of his brethren of 
the miniſtry, ſuch a ſolemn aſſembly being ſcarce 
to be parallePd, where the reverend dean of Ro- 
cheſter, Dr. Hardy, preached his funeral-ſermon, 
where we will leave him quietly ſleeping in his 
grave, to ſpeak ſomething of his endowments and 
qualifications. | 

He was maſter of a good method, and by 
that of an extraordinary memory ; being able to 
repeat 500 ſtrange words after twice hearing of 
them; and to make uſe of any mans — or 
ſermon verbatim, if he once but either ſaw or 
heard it. His writings are very facetious, and 
where he is careful, judicious; his Piſgah-ſight is 
the exacteſt; his Holy-War and State the wittieſt; 
his Church-Hiſtory the unhappyeſt, written in 
ſuch a time when he could not do the truth right 


with ſafety, nor wrong it with honour ; and his 
Wor- 
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Worthies, not finiſhed at his death, the moſt im: 
perfect. As for his other works, viz. Good 
Thoughts in bad Times; Thoughts in work 
Times; Life of Andronicus ; Infants Advocate; 
Fuller's Triple Reconciler ; Mixt Contempla. 
tions in theſeTimes; The Lives of ſeveral modern 
Divines : with ſeveral other volumes of ſermons, 
he that ſhall but read Fullers name unto them, 
will not think them otherwiſe, but worthy of 
that praiſe and reſpect, which the whole nation 
afforded unto the author, | 

There had been before ſome rancounters or pen- 
combats betwixt him and Dr.Heylin, concerning 
his church-hiſtory, in a book ſet out by Dr. Hey- 
lyn called Animadverſions upon Mr. Fullers Ec- 
cleſiaſtical Hiſtory; which the doctor anſwered by 
a book ſtyled, The Appeal of injured Innocence 
to thelearned and ingenuousReader; whereinatfer 
many tart expreſſions on either ſide, (eſpecially 
of Dr. Heylin's) it ended in a reciprocal love and 
amity, as may be ſeen by their letters one to ano- 
ther. 
J remember when my firſt impreſſion of this 


book of England's Worthies came forth, it being 


in the year 1659, a time like that when the 
doctors Church-Hiſtory came out, the truth 


could not be ſpoken with ſafety ; the doctor was 


half offended with me, as anticipating him in the 
title of a deſigned work of his ; but when he 
underſtood my ignorance of his deſigne, and my 
conſtant cordialneſs to the Royal Cauſe, his anger 
was turned to amity, as by his expreſſions to me 
at Waltham-Abbey, he manifeſted himſelf. 
And indeed it is great pity he lived not to 
finiſh his Worthies, which had it had his laſt 
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hand unto it, would no doubt have come forth 
into the world far more compleat than it is. 

To give you his character in ſhort, He was a 
good- natured man, very moderate in his judg- 
ment and practice, and therefore faring as mode- 
rate men uſe to do, who are ſuſpected on both 
ſides, and gueſts at the middle of a table, who can 
reach to neither meſs either above or beneath. So 
general a ſcholar, that it was his inſight into 


every thing he had read, that (together with his 


thinking and meditating nature, out of which 


he could not be got ſometimes for ſeveral hours 
together) that made his fancy ſo nimble, that as 
ſoon as he heard any ſubject, he was able to ſpeak 
to it, taking not above two hours time to recol- 
le& himſelf for his ſermons. In ſum, he was a 
ſerious Chriſtian, though a witty man. To ſpeak 
more of him were to ſpeak leſs. 
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Obſervations on the Life Doctor 
Peter Heylyn. 


THIS learned doctor, whoſe life we now pre- 

ſent unto you, was born at Burford in Ox- 
ford-ſhire, the 29th of November 1600, a year 
very remarkable for the birth of thoſe two learn- 
ed perſons, Jacob Auguſt, and Thuanus; but 
more 3 for the birth of that eminent 
martyr King Charles the firſt, born but juſt ten 
days before him, whoſe loyal ſubject and ſervant 
he was, neither ſhrinking for fear, nor over- awed 
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Obſervations on the Life 
by power, but faithfully adhering to his maſters 


cauſe in the time of greateſt exigency and danger, 

He was ſecond ſonof Henry Heylyn gentleman, 
deſcended from the ancient family of the Heylyns 
of Pentre Heylyn in Montgomery-ſhire, then 
part of the Powis-Land, from the princes where. 
of they were derived, and unto whom they were 
hereditary cup-bearers, for ſo the word Heylyn 
doth ſignify in the Welch or Britiſh language. In 
his green and tender years, he was put to ſchool 
at Burford the place of his nativity, where he ve- 
ry much profited under his two ſchool maſters 
Mr. North and Mr. Davis, ſo that at fourteen 
years of age he was admitted a commoner at 
Hart-Hall in Oxford, under the tuition of Mr. 
Joſeph Hill, an ancient batchellor of divinity: 
and after him, under Mr. Walter Newbery a 
zealous puritan in thoſe days, who little thought 
(ſaith one) his pupil would afterwards prove ſo 
{harp an enemy to the puritan faction. 

He had not been long at the univerſity, but his 


parts were fo looked upon, that he was choſen 


Demy of Magdalen-Colledge, and ſoon after Im- 
poſiter of the Hall; and all this but at fifteen 
years of age. In thoſe juvenile ſtudies of his, he 
compoſed an Engliſh tragedy called Spurius, that 
was ſo generally well liked by the ſociety, that 
Dr. Langton the preſident commanded it to be 
acted in his lodgings. 

In the year 1617 he took his degree of batch- 
ellour of arts, and according to cuſtom being to 
read his lectures, he pitcht upon Geography, to 
which his genius naturally led him; which he 
did with ſuch a general applauſe andapprobation 


of the fellows, that forthwith the whole ſociety 
nemnt 
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nenine contradicente, admitted him their proba- 
tioner fellow in the place of Mr. Lone, as alſo 
moderator of the ſenior form in the hall, a place 
both creditable and profitable unto him. After- 
wards, in the year 1619, he was admitted fellow 
in that honourable ſociety, and in the next year, 
viz, 1620, took the degree of maſter of arts 
being one of thoſe maſters that firſt ſat with their 
caps on in the Convocation-Houſe, by order of 
the earl of Pembroke then chancellour of the 
univerſity, How that from that time forward the 
Maſters of arts, who before ſat bare, ſhould wear 
their caps in all congregations and convocations : 
which has been ever ſince obſerved. 

And now being both maſter and fellow, he 
reſolves to become more publick, and to that 
end publiſhes his quarto book of Geography, 
which found ſuch a general acceptance, that it 
was printed about eight times over, and after- 
wards by him improved (upon a fellows ſhoul- 
dring him as he went along King-ſtreet, in the 
beginning of the troubles, and ſaying, Geography 
is better than Divinity, 1. e. as he underſtood, he 
had better ſucceſs in writing geography than di- 
vinity) to a large and exact folio, the beſt now 
extant, 

And now being deſirous to become ſerviceable 
to the church, he falls ſeriouſly upon the ſtudy 
of divinity, and entred into the holy orders of 
deacon and prieſt, which he had conferred upon 
him at diſtinct times, in St. Aldates church at 


Oxon, by the reverend father in God biſhop 


Howſon. - At the time when he was ordained 
prieſt, he preached the ordination-ſermon upon 
the words of our Saviour to St, Peter, Luke 22. 
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Obſervations on the Life 
And when thou art converted flrengthen thy Fre: 
thren. Soon after falling into ſome diſpleaſure 
with king James, upon a paſlage in his Geogra. 
phy which gave precedency to the French king, 
and calledFrance the more famous kingdom, (for 
which he apologized to Dr. Vong) he reſolved to 
take a voyage thither, which accordingly he did 
in the year 1625, accompanied with his faithful 
friend Mr. Levet of Lincoln's-Inn ; where tho 
he ſtayed not above five Weeks, yet in that ſhort 
ſpace did he take a moſt accurate account of the 
chief cities and eminent places in that kingdom, 
as alſo of the manners and diſpoſitions of the 
people, which he ſet forth in his book called A 
Survey of France, an ingenious piece, well worthy | 
the peruſal of an intelligent reader. 
And now having to his other acquired abil:- 
ties added that of travel, and gained a good ap- 
lauſe of thoſe who were able to diſcern of parts; 
he was called unto the divinity- ſchool to diſpute 
in his turn, according to the ſtatutes of the uni- 
verſity: on April 18th, A. D. 1627, he comes up 
as opponent, and on Tueſday the 24th following 
he anſwered pro forma, upon theſe two queſtions. 


An Ecclefia unquam fuerit inviſibilis 2 
An Eccleſia poſfit errare ? 


Whether the church ever was inviſible? 
Whether the church can err? 


Both which he determined in the negative, and 
made good the firſt, not by the viſibility of the 
church (as Dr. Prideaux in his lectures had done) 


in the Berengarians, Waldenſes, Wicliviſts, = 
tes, 
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ſites, (among whom the eccleſiaſtical hierarchy 
failed) but in Aſia, Athiopia, Greece, Italy, 


yea, Rome itſelf, where Bellarmine himſelf 


maintained many fundamenal points very well a- 

ainſt ancient and modern hereticks, concluding 
thus, * Utinam quod ipſe de Calvino fic ſemper er- 
raſſet Nobilifkmus Cardinalis. At which words 
Dr. Prideaux was ſo impatient in his chair, that 
he fell upon the reſpondent in moſt vile terms, 
calling him Papicola, Bellarminianus, Pontificius 
&c. grievouſly complaining to the younger ſort of 
his auditors, unto whom he made his chiefeſt ad- 
dreſſes, of the unprofitable pains he took among 
them if Bellarmine whom he had laboured to con- 
fute for ſo many years, ſhould be honoured with 
the title of Nobiliſſimus. 

And now being by the means of Dr. Prideaux 
aſperſt with an inclination to popery, to clear 
himſelf, in November next following, he preach- 
ed before the king, on thefe words, John 4. v. 


20. Our Fathers worſhiped on this mountain, Sc. 


and afterwards upon the parable of the Tares, 
Matth. 13. v. 26. Then appeared the Tares alſo. 
Which gave ſuch ample ſatisfaction in his averſ- 
neſs to popery, that ſome of the courtiers (who 
before had been otherwiſe perſwaded of him,) 
ſticked not to ſay, That he had done more towards 
the ſubverſion of Popery in theſe ſermons, than Dr. 


Prideaux had done in all the ſermons he hadpreach- 


ed in his life. 

And now he is reſolved to change his acade- 
mical to a married life ; and to this purpoſe he 
makes choice of a gentlewoman of a good per- 

| M m 3 ſonage, 

* I wiſh that the moſt noble Cardinal had always thus 


erred about Calvin. 
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ſonage, parentage, portion, and education; mrs. 
Letitia High-Gate, third daughter of Thomas 
High-Gate of Heys eſquire, one of his majeſties 
juſtices of the peace for the county of Middleſex; 
the way being more open and eaſy, his elder bro. 
ther having before married her elder ſiſter. And 
here is to be remembered, at ſuch time as he was 
a ſuiter to her, he preſented her with a very rich 
gilded bible, as moſt ſuiting with a divine, and 
with it a copy of verſes well worthy to be tran- 
ſcribed in gold: the verſes were theſe ; 


Could this out- ſide beholden be 
To coſt and cunning equally ; 

Or were it ſuch as might ſuffice 
The luxury of curious eyes ; 

Yet would I have my deareſt look 
Not on the cover, but the book. 


If thou art merry, here are airs; 
It melancholy, here are prayers : 

If ſtudious, here are thoſe things writ, 
Which may deſerve thy ableſt wit; 

If hungry, here is food divine; 
If thirſty, Nectar, Heavenly Wine. 


Read then, but firſt thy ſelf prepare 
To read with zeal, and mark with care; 
And when thou read'ſt what here is writ, 
Let thy beſt practice ſecond it; 
So twice each precept read ſhall be, 
Firft in the book, and next in thee. 


Much reading may thy ſpirits wrong ; 
Refreſh them therefore with a ſong : 3 
n 


of Dr. Peter Heylyn. 


And that thy muſick praiſe may merit; 
Sing Davids pſalms with Davids ſpirit; 

That as thy voice doth pierce mens ears, 
So ſhall thy prayers and yows the ſphears. 


Thus read, thus ſing, and then to thee 
Thie very earth a Heaven ſhall be: 
If thus thou readeſt, thou ſhalt find 
A private Heaven within thy mind : 
And ſinging thus before thou die, 
Thou ſing'ſt thy part to thoſe on high. 


He had with his wife a thouſand pound for 
her portion, beſides what his father had left him, 
which was a competent eſtate for a younger bro- 
ther; and now a fair opportunity offered itſelf to 
him for his future preferment; and that was to 
attend the right honourable the earl of Danby to 
the iſles of Guernſie and Jerſie, (of which after- 
wards he writ a deſcription) and where he made 
ſuch obſervations to preſent biſhop Laud, to 
whom he had then applyed himſelf, as might ler 
him ſee, he was not altogether uncapable of ma- 
naging ſuch publick buſineſs, as he might after- 
wards think fit to entruſt him withal : which ſuc- 
cecded ſo well, that in a ſhort time after, the 
biſhop recommended him to his majeſty for 
chaplain in ordinary, and by degrees employed 
him in ſuch affairs of moment and weight, as 
rendered his ſervice not unuſeful both to church 
and ſtate, for which his pen was never idle; and 
firſt he began in vindication of the moſt noble 
order of the Garter, by writing his hiſtory of 
the famous Saint and Souldier of Jeſus Chriſt, 
St. George of Cappadocia, the patron of that 
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royalOrder, whereby he obliged moſt of the nobi. 
lity of that time; proceeding to his hiſtory of the 
Sabbath, of Epiſcopacy, of Altars, in his Ay. 
tidotum Lincolnienſe , of Liturgies, in his Eccleſa 
Vindicata; of the quinquarticular controverſie, 
the reformation, titles, Calviniſm, and its con- 
ſiſtency with monarchy, and his hiſtorical expo- 
ſition upon the Creed, clearing up the truth by 
the hiſtories, laws, councels, fathers and other 
writers of the church ; and diſcovering the oc- 

caſion, original, and progreſs of every errour, 
Whileſt thus he was employed for the pub. 
lick good he was preſented with two livings, the 
one by Mr. Bridges, being the parſonage of 
Meyſie-Hampton in Gloceſter-ſhire, the other by 
the king, to the rectory of Hemingford in the 
county of Huntington; but was diſappointed of 
them both; the one by the papiſtical biſhop of 
Gloceſter, the other by the puritanical biſhop of 
Lincoln ; to both which factions he was an utter 
enemy. But the king, whoſe diſcerning ſpirit 
knew theſe repulſes came only from the doctor's 
merit, within a while after gave him a prebend- 
ſhip in the collegiate church of Weſtminſter, and 
loon after the parſonage of Houghton in the 
biſhoprick of Durham, which he exchanged with 
Dr. Marſhal for the parſonage of Alresford in 
Hampſhire. No ſooner was he poſſeſſed of theſe 
livings, but he beſtowed great coſt in repair both 
on his prebend-houſe at Weſtminſter, as alſo his 
parſonage houſe at Alresford, in one of which 
he conſtantly reſided, keeping great hoſpitality 
for the poor, and a bountiful houſe amongſt his 
rich neighbours. Nor was his care leſs for the 
ſervice of God to be conſtantly performed, by 
1 reading 
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reading the Common-Prayers in the church every 
morning, which gave great ſatisfaction to the 
ariſh, being a populous market-town, 

In July 1 630, he took the degree of batchel- 
lour of divinity, and afterwards in 1633, com- 
menced doctor in divinity, which compleated 
him in all degrees that the univerſity could con- 
fer upon him. And now ſtill more employments 
were put upon him; the biſhop of Lincoln be- 
ing dean of Weſtminſter, great complaint was 
made againſt him by the prebendaries, for in- 
fringing their priviledges, violating their cuſ- 
toms, and deſtroying their ancient rights. A 
charge being drawn up againſt him conſiſting of 
no leſs than thirty-ſix articles, whereupon his 
majeſty gave order for a commiſſion to be iſſued 
out unto the archbiſhops of Canterbury and 
York, the earl of Mancheſter, the lord privy- 
ſeal, earl of Portland, the lord Cottington, and 
the two ſecretaries of ſtate, ſir John Cook, and 
fir Francis Windebanck ; which though the exe- 
cution of it was delayed for ſome time, yet was 
afterwards revived, and by the well managing of 
7 Dr. Heylyn, in ſum the prebends got the 

ay. | 

And now again was revived the old difference 
about the ſtrict obſervation of the lord's day, 
which ſome miſguided zealots would have 
turned to a Jewiſh ſabbath, not allowing them- 
ſelves or others the ordinary liberties or works of 
abſolute neceſſity, which the Jews themſelves 
never ſcrupled at; againſt which the doctor pub- 
liſhed his Hiſtory of the Sabbath, ſtrongly con- 
futing the arguments of the adverſaries; yet as 
not in the leatt encouraging profanenels * the 

ay; 
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day; fo on the other ſide not to have the religi- 
dus obſervation of it brought into ſuperſtition 
and the people fo tyed up, that they ſhould 10 
dare to kindle a fre, dreſs meat, viſit their neigh. 
bours, fit at their own door, or walk abroad, 
no nor ſo much as talk with one another, except 
it be in the poets words, 
Of God, Grace and Ordinances, 

As if they were in Heavenly trances. 

Theſe ſchiſms about the Sabbath were much 
countenanced if not encouraged by biſhop Wil. 
liams, who upon diſcontent and revenge for be- 
ing a or of the great ſeal, and commanded 
by the king to retire from Weſtminſter, he there- 
upon becomes head of the diſſenting party, and 
was of a ſudden transformed into one of thoſe 
Angels of New-Light, writing againſt the holy 
Communion-Table ſtanding altar-wiſe, in a pre- 
tended letter to one Titley vicar of Grantham ; 
to which Dr. Heylyn made a ſudden and ſharp 
reply, in a book entitled, A Coal from the 
Altar : to which the biſhop returned an anſwer, 
under the title of The Holy Table name and 
thing, anſwered again, and flatly confuted by 
Dr. Heylin in his Antidotum Lincolnienſe. Mean 
time here is to be obſerved, that whatever the 
biſhop writ was againſt his own ſcience and con- 
{cience, ſo dear is the paſſion of revenge: for 
look upon him in the point of practice, and we 
ſhall find the communion-table was placed altar- 
wiſe in the cathedral church of Lincoln, whereof 
he was biſhop, and in the collegiate church of 
Weſtminſter, of which he was dean ; and _ 
in the private chappel of his own houſe, in whic 


(faith Dr. Heylyn) it was not onely placed altar- 
wiſe, 
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wiſe, but garniſhed with rich plate and other coſtly 
Utenſils, in more than ordinary manner. Thus you 
may ſee how this biſhop ſtood affected for the 
placing of the communion-table, Then for his 
ſtrictneſs in obſervation of the lord's day, he 
being committed to the Tower of London for 
endeavouring to corrupt the king's witneſs in a 


. cauſe of baſtardy, where he continued priſoner 


for three years, in all that ſpace of time, His 
Lordſhip did never hear ſermon or publick prayers. 

Soon after great changes enſued, the long par- 
liament began November the 3, a diſmal day. 
Being the ſame when Henry the 8 began the diſ- 
ſolution of abbeys, and papiſts with proteſtants 


| were laid both on one Hurdle, and burnt together 


at the ſame ſtake. The enemies of epiſcopacy 
began to prick up their ears, and one of them 
which had no ears, writ a book of the unbiſhop- 
ing of Timothy andT itus, Burton in his ſermon on 
Prov. 24. v. 22, railed on the biſhops, calling 
them in ſtead of fathers, ſtep-fathers; for pil- 
lars, cater-pillars, limbs of the beaſt, factors for 
Antichriſt, Antichriſtian-Muſhroms, &c. 

In ſhort, all things were turned topſey-turvey, 
the ſeeds of ſchiſm and ſeparation amongſt the 
Saints, taking root, quickly ſprang up into open 
rebellion, put all into diſorder, diſperſed fami- 
lies, parted neareſt relations, forced people from 
their houſes, and miniſters out of their churches z 
ſeveral times was the doctor allarmed by drums 
and trumpets ſounding about him, ſo that finding 
no other way of ſafety, for ſafeguard of his lite, 
he was forced to fly to the king at Oxford, the 
parliament reſolving if they could have took 


him, he ſhould have followed his good 1 of 
An- 
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Canterbury to another world than that deſcribed in 
his coſmography; but ſeeing they could not light 
on his perſon, they ſecured his eſtate, ſendin 

down an order for ſequeſtration of all his goods 
and chattels, and that the ſooner by the means 
of one colonel Norton, who (it is ſaid) kept the 
beſt of the doctor's plate, beds, and other coſtly 
furniture to himſelf, as a recompence of his great 
care in plundering him of the reſt, although in- 
deed he might have ſpared the doctor his plate 
and beds, and only have took the Hangings for 
his due. His books were carryed away to Portſ- 
mouth, many of them being fold by the way, 
good folio's for a flaggon of ale apiece, and the 


carriage of them paid by books, Robin Hood's | 


penniworths; yet notwithſtanding the books 
were ſo embezell'd and waſted by them, they 
were appraiſed at near a thouſand pound, and put 
into a publick library, from whence they could 
never be regained. 


He being thus plunder'd, (a genteel word for 


rob'd) of all his goods, the title of both his 
livings ſequeſtred, with the profits of his pre- 
bendary at Weſtminſter, and what temporal 
eſtate he had within their reach, taken from him, 
he was forced for a while to live at Oxford, (as 
he merrily told one of his friends) By Hor/efleþ 
and old Leather, meaning thereby, that having 
ſaved only his coach and horſes which brought 
him to Oxford, he was forced to ſell them, and 
live upon the money, but he had ſoon cut ſuch 
large thongs out of his leather, that that ſupply 
failed him; then for a while did he ſubſiſt upon 
Credit, but that was ſhorter liv'd than his mony, 

| ſeldom 
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ſeldom holding long without an eſtate to ſupport 
it; yet was it better than his laſt ſhift, which 
was upon the Charity of his friends, which like 
freſh-fiſh ſoon grows ſtale. 

And indeed if Money were wanting, well 
might Credit and Friends fail, when ſcarce any 
one knew how to ſupport himſelf, and therefore 
the doctor knowing himſelf and family could 
not live like a Camelion upon the air; he 
therefore ſent his wife to London, to get what 
money ſhe could amongſt her friends and relati- 
ons, whileſt he himſelf reſolved to play the 
Pilerim, and under a diſguiſed name and habit 
ſeek his fortune, and thus accoutered like a 
Poor Traveller, leaves Oxford, and for his firſt 
rande vous betakes himſelf to the houſe of one 
Mr. Munday in Oxfordſhire, a well-known roy- 
alliſt, who at that time was not at home: the 
doctor therefore applyed himſelf to his wife for 
ſhelter, who entertained him with a Judas wel- 
come, for being otherwiſe principled than her 
huſband, ſhe gave intelligence to ſome parlia- 
ment- ſouldiers that there was a cavalier- doctor 
at her houſe; which intelligence had put a 
period to our doctor's perambulation, had not 
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Mr. Munday's two ſiſter's, who hated ſuch per- 


fidiouſneſs, given him notice thereof, and when 
the family was all in bed conveyed him out at a 
back-door, whereby he eſcaped the hands of 
the ſouldiers, who the next morning had beſet 
the houſe for to have taken him. 

The divine providence having thus protected 
him from the treachery of that baſe woman, he 
ſhifted about from place to place, being very 


weary of truſting himſelf again into the —_ 
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of a Holy Siſter; but weary of this perambulat- 
ing life, and ſome ſupplies of money comin 
in, he ſetled himſelf, his wife, and eldeſt daugh- 
ter at Wincheſter, then a ſtrong gariſon of the 
king's, where for a while he had ſome Talea 
days, but they endured not long,, for this place 
thought invincible was cowardly yeilded up in 
three days time, ſo that the doctor was now in 
more danger than ever, had not Mr. Lizard, in 
whoſe houſe he boarded, ſecured him in a private 
room, ſo cunningly contrived, that there was 
no door to be ſeen, nor entrance into it, (ſup- 
poſed to be formerly made for the hiding of ſe- 
minary prieſts and jeſuits, the houſe heretofore 
belonging to a Papiſt Family) here did he abide 
in ſafety whileſt the ſouldiers hunted about for 
him; but deſirous of liberty, whileſt the foul. 
diers were buly in gaming and rioting, he took 
an opportunity on the market-day to put on his 
Travelling-Robes, with a long ſtaff in his hand, 
and ſo walked out of the town confidently with 
the country-crowd, leaving his wife and daughter 
to the care of his faithful friend Mr. Lizard. 
And now thinking himſelf out of danger, he 
was juſt upon the brink of it, for having left 
Wincheſter not many miles behind him, he met 
with ſome ſtragling ſouldiers, who catching hold 
of his hand, felt a ring under his glove, which 
through haſt of his eſcape he forgot to pull off; 
now a gold ring agreeing ſo ill with his habit, 
made them conclude him ſome run-away Cava- 
lier, and therefore reſolved firſt to plunder, and 


then ſecure him; but whileſt they were ranſack- 


ing him, ſome of the parliament-ſcouts came 
gallop- 


. 
a 
a 
| 
| 
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gallopin g by, who ſaid to their fellow- ſouldiers, 


Look to your ſelves, the Cavaliers are coming, 
which affrighting words made them leave him, 
having took away his ring,and that little money 
he had in his pocket, but through their haſt miſt 
of ſome pieces of gold he had in his High-Shooes. 
And thus did the doctor run through many dan- 
gers for his loyalty, never ſecure from their rage 
and malice, which was ſo inveterate, that could 


they have catcht him, nought had ſatisfied but 


his blood, as he was informed from a friend in 
the houſe of commons. 

Thus in jeopardy ſpent he his time in an un- 
ſetled way, whileſt his royal maſter was by God's 
permiſſive providence overcome by his rebellious 
ſubjects ; and now the doctor deſirous to ſettle 
to his ſtudy, ſeeing no other ways to do it, com- 
pounded for his quiet, which coſt him 374 J. for 
his temporal eſtate, his two livings and prebend- 
ſhip being taken from him, which made him for 
a livelihood (being filenced preaching) to turn 
farmer, at Minſter-Lovell, in Oxfordſhire, (the 
pleaſant ſeat of his elder brother) which he hired 
of his nephew colonel Heylyn, for ſix years 
and now, what with his writing, his wife's good- 
houſewifery, and ſome incomes of his temporal 
eſtate, he was enabled to keep a plentiful houſe, 
and relieve divers who were ſufferers for the royal 
cauſe ; amongſt others who participated of his 
bounty was Mr. Marchamont Needham, then a 
zealous loyaliſt, and ſcourge to the rump-parlia- 
ment in his writing Pragmaticus, for which be- 
ing purſued, and in danger to be taken, he was by 
the good doctor preſerved in a high-· room, here 
he continued ſome time his weekly writing. np 
after- 
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afterward like Balaam the ſon of Beor, hired 
with the wages of unrighteouſneſs, corrupted 
with mercenary gifts and bribes, became the only 
Apoſtate of the nation, writing for that baſe De. 
mocracy, for: which the doctor could never 
after endure the mention of his name, who had 
ſo diſobliged his country and the royal party, by 
his ſhameful Tergiverſation. | 

But what will not the lucre of mony do, as 
may be ſeen in this example! the doctor's chari- * 
ty being ſo open to the royal party, cauſed great 
reſort of indigent officers thither, amongſt others 
a Scotch royaliſt captain, whom the doctor kindly 
welcomed; it happened this captain had a Scotch 
diurnal in his pocket, which the doctor and he 
reading, one of his ſervants liſtning at the door, 
went ſtraitway to Oxford, and informed the go- 
vernour colonel Kelſey, that his maſter had re- 
ceived letters from the king; hoping thereby to 
get a good reward; whereupon the governeur 
ſent a party of horſe to fetch him away, who 
very early in the morning ſurprized him in his 
bed, to his great aſtoniſhment ; no excuſes would 
ſerve, but go he mult, whither being come, that 
treacherous rogue his man did confidently affirm 
his words, and that he was ſure he could remem- 
ber them if his maſter would produce the letters: 
upon which the doctor relates the whole ſtory to 
the governour, withal ſhews the diurnal, which 
the governour read to the fellow, often aſking 
him, Is this right ? is this the ſame you heard? 
to which he anſwered, Yes Sir, yes, this is the 
very thing, and thoſe words I remember: where- 
fore the governour to quicken his memory better 
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another time, cauſed him to be ſoundly whipt, a 


fit reward for ſuch a treacherous ſervant. 

And thus the doctor being fairly diſmiſs'd, re- 
turned to his ſtudies ; but as the fiſh cannot live 
without water, ſo could not the doctor reſt with- 
out trouble, being harraſed ſoon after before 
Oliver's major-general, for the decimation of his 
eſtate. This was a new ſurprize to him, for he 
thought his payments been at an end by his com- 
poſition at Goldſmith's-hall, but the Parliament- 
Teazers were like the horſeleach always crying, 
Give, give: whileſt the doctor laying his cauſe 
before this 2 and his captains one cap · 
tain Allen formerly a tinker (brother to colonel 
Fox in two reſpects: firſt, in their trade, being 
both tinkers; ſecondly, that they were both alike 
Simeon and Levi, brethren in iniquity) this cap- 
tain Allen had married a low wife, yet out of 
the height of his generoſity took upon him to 
reprove the doctor for maintaining of his wife ſo 
highly like a lady: to whom the doctor ſmartly 


replyed; that he had © married a gentlewo- 


man, and did maintain her according to her qua- 
lity; and ſo might he his low wife :” adding 
withal, that this rule he always obſerved, © for 


his wife to go above his eſtate, his children ac- 


cording to his eſtate, and himſelf below his 
eſtate ; ſo that at the year's end he could make 
all even.“ But if he had the oratory of De- 
moſtbenes, nothing would fatisfie them (though 
he had compounded for his eſtate before) but 
the payment of the tenth part of it again, which 
accordingly he was forced to do. 
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But not long after, the happy reſtauration of 
his ſacred majeſty, put a period to theſe grie. 
VANCES. | 


When Peace and Juſtice came again in action, 
And <ve by Law were rul'd, and not by Faction. 


Upon which happy change the doctor was re- 
ftored to all his former preferments, of which 
he had been deprived for ſeventeen years; having 
the hofiour to attend his ſacred majeſty at the 
time of his coronation, in the ſolemnity of which 
according to his office and place, (as ſub- dean of 
Weſtminſter) he preſented upon his knees the 
Royal Scepter unto his majeſty. That evening, 
after the ceremonies of the coronation were over, 
while the ordnance were playing from the Tower, 
it chanced to thunder violently, at which ſome 
perſons who were then at ſupper with the doctor, 
ſeemed much affrighted, but he ſmiling at their 
puſillanimity of courage, to chear them up, ſaid, 


«© ſee how the ordnance of Heaven anſwer thoſe 


of the Tower, rejoycing at this royal ſolem- 
nity !“ h 

And now being ſettled at Weſtminſter, . he 
ſpent the reſidue of his days in the ſervice of 
God, and ſeeking after the churches good, hav- 
ing ſome time before his death the ill fortune 
to looſe his ſight, conceived by ſkilful Oculiſts 
that his brain over-heated with immoderate ſtudy, 
burnt up the chriſtaline humour of his eyes, {6 
that afterwards he was fain to make uſe of one 
Mr. Gervis, for his Amanuenſis or clark. He 
dyed on Holy-Thurſday, anno 1663, in the 63 
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year of his age, and was buried over againſt the 


{ub-dean's feat, on the north fide of the Abbey 
in Weſtminſter, having a very fair monument 
there erected to his memory, 
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Obſervations on the Life of General 
Monk, Duke of Albemarle, & c. 
THIS heroick perſon was born December the 
* 6th, Anno 1608, the ſecond ſon of fir 
Thomas Monk, of Potheridge in Devon-ſhire; of 
an ancient and eminent family ; but the chief 
of the eſtate devolving on the elder brother, this 
George was deſigned for military employment; 
and being about ſeventeen years of age, was re- 
commended to the care of fir Richard Greenvil 
his near kinſman, with whom he went over into 
Spain; but that voyage proving unſucceſsful, 
and we having wars with France, he went in thoſe 
expeditions to the iſle of Rhe and Rochel, where 
then he carried colours under the command of 
fir John Burroughs; but that alſo proving un- 
ſucceſsful, and no employment for military ſpi- 
rits in England, he betook himſelf to the Ne- 
therlands, (that nurſery of martial ſpirits) under 
the conduct of the lord Vere earl of Oxford, 
where he learned both to fight and to be loyal. 
Afterwards he was in the regiment of the lord 
Goring eldeſt ſon to the earl of Norwich, where 
he had a commiſſion to be captain, and for ſe- 


veral years ſerved with good ſucceſs and com- 
Nan 2 mendation; 
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mendation ; but receiving an affront from the 
burghers of Dort, and notwithſtanding com- 
plaint, receiving no juſtice, he quitted their ſer. 
vice, and came over into England. 

Here he found the Gates of Janus which had 
long been ſhut, newly opened; the Scotiſh na- 
tion under pretences of religion entering into 
open rebellion: againſt theſe he engaged, being 
major of the regiment of the earl of Newport, 
who was general of the ordnance. And here did 
he firſt find how that good king Charles the firſt 
was bought and ſold by his own ſubjects : for the 
Scots attempting to come over the river Tine at 
Newborn, they were ſo ill provided of ſtore, 
that they had but one bullet, and one charge of 
powder for the whole regiment ; and ſending for 
a recruit to ſir Jacob Aſhley the major-general, 
who quarter'd at Newcaſtle the night before, he 
profeſſed they had none in ſtore, Which made 
the magnanimous perſon to ſay, © that he had 
never ſeen ſuch gallant horſe and foot in all his 


time, (men able to have reduced many ſuch 


kingdoms as Scotland) to be expoſed to have 
their throats cut by an enemy half armed :” 
however with that little modicum, he brought off 
the ordnance, and kept the Scots at ſuch diſtance, 
that they durſt ſcarce look after him. 

Before theſe Scotiſh troubles were well quieted, 
the rebellion broke forth in Ireland, for the re- 
ducing of which kingdom, the earl of Leiceſter 
was appointed to go lord lieutenant ; who made 


his couſin George Monk, colonel of his regi- 


ment, having many brave perſons under him. 
But by the means of ſome factious perſons in 
the parliament, who were more for embroyling 


Eng- 


of General Monk: 


Fngland than reducing Ireland, the earl could 
not be accommodated with men nor money pro- 
portionable to that work, whereupon he never 
went. Yet this regiment under colonel Monk 
landed at Dublin, where he did ſuch conſidera- 
ble ſervice, that the lords juſtices and council, 
in conſideration of his faithfulneſs and courage, 
choſe him to be governour of Dublin; but ſud- 
denly from England, a new commiſſion was 
brought for another perſon, neither acceptable to 
the governours nor governed. | 

Here he ſtayed whileſt a ceſſation was con- 
cluded, when his regiment was tranſported to 
the king's aſſiſtance in England; himſelf alſo 
coming over, was by the lord Digby then ſecre- 
tary of ſtate, preſented to his majeſty, with an 
humble requeſt that he might be employed in 
ſome conſiderable command ; and no doubt but 
that gracious king had performed it ; but whileſt 
he was intent upon the matter, colonel] Monk 
being ſent to Nantwich, to over-look ſome forces 
newly arrived from Ireland; in the mean time fir 
Thomas Fairfax with a good force out of York- 
ſhire, ſurprized them, and with them colonel 
Monk, who hereupon was ſent priſoner to Hull, 
2 from Hull ſoon after to the Tower of Lon- 
on. 

Here he remained ſeveral years, and that upon 
great diſadvantages: his friends remote in De- 
vonſhire, under the king's quarters, could not 
furniſh him; his annuity ſmall, and ill paid: 
ſome overtures made for his exchange, but the 
courtiers out- ran him, and got the advantage by 
friends to get out of priſon before him; only his 
late majeſty, to ſhew a teſtimony of his kindneſs 
5 Nn 3 to 
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to him, ſent him an hundred pounds; a great 


ſum at that time I aſſure ye, when Oxford and 
the Indies had little commerce. But ſtill his im- 


« priſonment endured, which is a kind of alingring 


death; to be confined to ſtone-walls and iron- 
bars is moſt contrary to the nature of man, who 
is a ſociable creature. In this condition he is 
highly tempted, his freedom and a great com- 
mand in their army is profter'd by the parlia- 
ment, if he will promiſe truſt to them. Here is 
liberty and preferment on the one hand, but his 
loyalty to his king outweigh'd them both : a- 

ainſt whom he reſolved never to draw his ſword, 
At laſt by the ſollicitation of the lord Liſle fon 
to the earl of Leiceſter, who was going lord de- 
puty into Ireland, he had the command of a re- 
giment, and accompanied him thither : for a- 
gainſt thoſe rebels his conſcience was free to en- 
gage. Here he ſtaied till that lord's commiſſion 
expired, which was not long ; when he returned 
into England, and colonel Monk with him, where 
he is quickly carreſſed by the parliament, to un- 
dertake the command of the Brittiſh forces in 
the North of Ireland ; which he accepted, and 
ſo viſits that nation the third time, perform- 
ing many gallant exployts, againſt the chief of 
the rebels under Owen Roe and Oneal : but all 
on a ſudden the Scotiſh forces deſerted him, and 


Monroe had a deſigne to ſeize him, which he 


prevented, and ſeized on Monroe ; and ſoon at- 
ter patched up a peace with Oneal, which ſome 
thought he durſt not have done, had he not 
therein had the conſent of Cromwel, and ſome 
other leading. perſons. Howeyer, ſoon after 

coming 
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coming to London, he was examined ſtrictly a- 
bout it, and a great many of the members were 
ſo highly diſſatisfied therewith, that they moved 
he might be committed to his old lodgings in 
the Tower ; but others who had been moulded 
by Cromwel's letters, ſent to them for that pur- 
poſe, were ſo far againſt it, as one of them re- 


plyed, it was fitter to commit the Tower to 


him. 

And now for a while he was our of employ- 
ment, during which time was perpetrated the 
horrid murther of the king; and the Scots de- 
claring for his ſon, our ſacred ſoveraign, though 
their cloſing thus with him was not ſo agreeable 
to his majeſty : however a great army 1s raiſed, 


againſt which (fir Thomas Fairfax refuſing to 
engage) Cromwel is called out of Ireland and 


made general, which was according to his own, 


wiſh, well-knowing there is but a ſtep from an 
ambitious general to a throne ; which made him 
ſo greedily ſwallow this morſel, after which he 
had ſo long gaped. 

Cromwel ſollicits Monk very highly to go a- 
long with him in this expedition, which at laſt 
he undertakes ; they marched into Scotland a- 
bout twenty thouſand, but were ſo harraſed with 
continual allarms and infals of the enemy, that 
by ſuch time they got to Dunbar they were waſted 
to eight thouſand. Here a council of war be- 
ing called, Monk earneſtly urges a battel, which 
though by many oppoſed, was at laſt agreed up- 
on; and to make good what he had fo deſired, 
he as Brigadier at the head of three regiments 
of foot, with his pike in his hand, charged up 
the hills that are above the town from the ſea- 
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fide, where he found ſtout oppoſition by Lawers 
his regiment of High-landers, who ſtood to the 
puſh of pike, till their lieutenant-colonel was 
ſlain, and moſt of themſelves cut in pieces ; had 
the others ſtood it out as bravely, it might have 
ſpoiled Cromwel's future protector- ſnip, but the 
reſt of their infantry took the rout, having the 
diſhonour to be a great many of them killed 
running away, and more of them taken pri- 
ſoners. 

Cromwel having obtained this victory, pur- 
ſued after his majeſty to Worceſter, who with 
another army was marched into England; for 
thoſe officers that were under him, would not 
be ſuffer'd to have any command in the army at 
Dunbar: the Scots being then miſerably divided 
amongſt themſelves, one party in the North was 
for the king without the kirk, another party in 
the Weſt was for the kirk without the ki g; 4 
third party was for kirk and king. Cromwel thus 
purſuing his majeſty, made Monk commander in 
chief of all the forces left in Scotland, which 
though not very conſiderable, yet with them he 
performed wonders ; and at firſt he takes in the 
ſtrong caſtle of Sterling, and in it 5000 arms, 40 
pieces of ordnance, all the records of Scotland, the 
chair and cloth of eſtate, the ſword, and other 
rich furniture of the king's ; which were ſent to 
the Tower of London: from thence he marches 
to Dundee, which he ſummons, but was by the 
governour Robert Lumſdaine, who truſted. much 
to the ſtrength of the place, anſwered with more 
courage than diſcretion, ** that if the comman- 


der, and the reſt of the Engliſh forces, ow 
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lay down their arms, and ſubmit themſelves, he 
would give them paſſes to return peaceably to 
their own homes.” But it ſeems they were better 
to talk than to fight, for upon receiving this 
anſwer, general Monk fell upon them with ſuch 
reſolution, that after a ſhort but ſharp reſiſtance, 
he entered the town; where the governour him- 
ſelf was ſlain, with many others. Exceeding 
great was the pillage of this town, almoſt all the 
wealth of the neighbouring places being there 
(as they thought) ſecured, inſomuch as the ſoul- 
diers regarded little other plunder than plate or 
money. But ſee the judgement of God! moſt of 
this wealth being ſhipped in 60 ſhips, taken in the 
harbour, intended for Leith and England, were 
within ſight of the town caſt away, without the 
appearance of any great ſtorm. 

At his firſt coming to this ſiege, he being in- 
formed that old general Leſly with ſeveral other 
lords of Scotland, were met at Elliot (about 
fourteen miles from his camp) with an intent to 
raiſe ſouldiers for the relief of Dundee; he im- 
mediately diſpatches Morgan and Allured, with 
a thouſand horſe and dragoons to diſturb their 
levies : theſe marching in the night, about three 
of the clock in the morning ſurprized them all 
with little or no reſiſtance ; the chief of them 
were the earls marſhal, Crawford, Lindſey, and 
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Keith, the lords Ogleby, Burgenny, Hume and 


Lee; Leſly was taken in a Dutch cupboard-bed; 
in all there were about three hundred noble-men, 
gentlemen and miniſters, the chief of which 
were ſhipt for London. After theſe notable 
actions of general Monk, all Scotland readily 
ſubmitted to the Engliſh, and all the towns and 
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ſtrong places either voluntarily came in, or ſub- 
mitted upon open ſummons. 

Theſe victories atchieved, he fell very dange. 
rouſly ſick, and for the recovery of his health 
came over into England, where having attained 
ſome ſtrength, he returned into Scotland: but x 
war happening betwixt the Dutch and us, his 
gallant reſolution was ſo much looked upon, that 
he with general Dean had the command of the 
Engliſh navy againſt the Hollanders. June 2, 
1653, both navies engaged, wherein general 
Dean was ſlain at the firſt ſhot made by the Dutch, 
as he ſtood by general Monk ; but he nothing 
daunted thereat, cauſing him to be removed, 
proſecuted the battel with great reſolution, with- 
out any further notice of the accident ; and af- 
ter a ſharp and bloudy fight, obtained a glorious 
victory, having ſunk ſix of their beſt ſhips, 
whereof two were blown up amongſt their own 
fleet, took eleven ſhips and two hoyes, and thir- 
teen hundred and fifty priſoners, whereof fix 
were captains of very good note, and of the 
ſhips one was a vice-admiral, and two were rear- 


admirals. 

This Dean, the night before he was killed, 
the rats had torn and devoured all that part of 
his doublet, on the left ſide, where he was killed 
with a cannon- bullet: ſome who are great obſer- 
vers of ſuch accidents, conſtrue this as a fore- 
boding of that which happened unto him; for 
my own part I am rather of the mind of the 
grave Cato, who when one aſked counſel of him 
very ſeriouſly, what harm he thought aboded 
him, becauſe rats had gnawn his hoſe ? he _ 
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rily anſwered, © that it was a ſtrange thing to 
{ce that, but it had been much more ſtrance if 
his hoſe had devoured the rats.” 5 
But to proceed, this overthrow did not ſo 
much daunt the Dutch, but that ſoon after they 
were out with another great fleet, to the number 
of 125 ſayl, which on the 29 of July, were en- 
gaged by general Monk, who was now comman- 
der in chief, having Pen for his vice-admiral, 
and Lawſon rear-admural : the fight was ſharp 
and very bloody, (for general Monk obſerving 
this war to be very burthenfome to the nation, 
thought the beſt way of ending it to be in the 
ſharpneſs of it; and therefore gave orders to all 
his captains, neither to give nor take quarter; 
for he had found by experience that the taking 
of ſhips oblig'd him always to ſend other ſhips 


off with them, and ſo the fleet became weaken- 


ed) and accordingly was the fight maintained 
with much eagerneſs and reſolution on both ſides: 
but the Dutch admiral the famous Van-Trump, 
being ſlain, their courages fell with their gene- 
ral, and ſought to ſave. themſelves by flight. 
The Englyh purſued little (having bought the 
victory at a dear rate) but tack'd about to Sole- 
bay, there to repair the ſhattered ſhips, and diſ- 
poſe of their priſoners, whereof five were cap- 
tains, viz. Everſon, Zanger, Fomeen, Scotten, 
and D*Hayes, and about 1200 common men, by 
the mercy and compaſſion of the Engliſh taken 
out of boats, and ſwimming in the fea; thirty 
three fail of ſhips, out of which they were ſaved, 
were ſunk to the bottom of the ocean: and in 
regard that theſe priſoners were belonging to ſo 


many loſt ſhips, by this means the number of 
| them 
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them was known, what ever beſides might be 
ſunk, out of which no men were ſaved. The 
Engliſh purchaſed this victory very highly, looſ- 
ing 400 common men, and eight captains, 


Graves, Peacock, Taylor, Criſpe, Newman, 


Cox, and Chapman, men of daring reſolutions 
and high ſpirits; and had about 700 wounded, 
but they loſt but one ſhip, which was called the 
Oak. 

For this notable piece of ſervice, general 
Monk was by the little Jundto choſen by the 
army (for Cromwel had turned out the Rump 
not long before) ordered a chain of gold, and 
a large medal appending, with the repreſen- 
tation of a ſea- fight. And very highly he is 
treated by Cromwel, who now graſping at the 
helm of government, ſought to gain his friend- 
ſhip by all means imaginable : and the better 
to ſecure himſelf in his throne, patcheth up a 
very diſadvantagious peace with the Dutch, 
to the great diſſatisfaction of our noble general, 
he having by his valour brought them ſo low, 
that they could not have fought above one 
battel more; and then our fleets were blocking 
up their rivers, ſo that before the end of the 
year, the Engliſh might have given what con- 


ditions they pleaſe; but Cromwel ſought to 


gain what friends he could abroad, knowing 


he had many enemies at home; for the Scots 


were then buſy banding againſt him, under the 
earls of Glencarn, Athole, and ſeveral others; 
Middleton alſo and ſir George Monroe, bring- 
ing ſupplys to them out of Holland, ſo that 
their army was judged formidable, and might 
have proved ſo, had it not been for the diviſions 

amongſt 
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amongſt them about command; it being the 
nature of ſome men, that a thing ſhould rather 
be undone, if they have not the doing of it 
themſelves, To diſſipate this northern cloud, 
general Monk muſt ho Scotland again, com- 
miſſionating major-general Morgan with that 
part of the Engliſh forces that were quarter'd 
about Aberdeen. They both ſeveral ways go 
in ſearch of the Scottiſh forces, and comin 
upon them at Loughgerry in the Highlands, 
July 20, 1654, gave Middleton ſuch an utter 
defeat, as quite put a period to thoſe Highland 
agitations, and all further attempts in Scotland, 
to the diſturbance of the then regnant authority 
in England. 
One thing muſt not be omitted, that when 
Cromwel deſigned general Monk thither, he de- 
ſigned alſo the moſt mutinous and ſeditious part of 
his forces, that were diſſatisfied with his govern- 
ment; and this he did upon a double account: 
one, that they might watch their general, he 
having a jealous eye upon him for his valour 
and favour with both ſouldiers and people: the 
other, that he might be rid of them, which 
would no doubt have been great obſtacles in 
the carrying on of his uſurped authority and 
ambition. A great inſtance that this impoſtor 
did not want his Machavillian arts and principles. 
During all the time of old Nolls uſurpation, 
and Dick Cromwels ſhort-liv'd authority, he 
lived quietly and reſervedly; having by his 
civility and moderation gain'd a very great 


eſteem amongſt the Scottiſh nobility and gentry. 


And ag every faction in England had predomi- 


nancy, ſo was he courted by them, as one whoſe 
intereſt 
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intereſt could much ſway the ballance of con- 
cerns on which fide ſoever he took: but he 
warily waved his abſolute complyance with any 
of them, foreſeeing that all thoſe models of 
government propoſed bi the fanaticks, would 
be like ropes of ſand, of no ſtrength nor con- 
tinuance; yet did he (like Huſnai) inſinuate 
with them, to get into a ſtation whereby to have 

the better opportunity to ſerve his ſoveraign. 
Which ſoon after he had, the Engliſh army 
ſo inſulting over all the bounds of law and reaſon, 
as made them odious to the people: and ſuch 
changes of government happened in ſo little a 
time, as made the people worſe than in an 
Egyptian bondage : for ſince the laſt time of 
general Monks going into Scotland, there hap. 
pen'd in Engiand theſe ſeveral forts of govern- 
ment: Firſt, when he went, Cromwel ruled 
the roaſt ; Dick Cromwel aped Rex for a time; 
the army having outed him, were aon pluſt what 
to do, and brought in the Rump; their tyran- 
nies were ſo odious, as gave way to Lambert 
to out them again, who ſet up a Fools Bauble 
called a Committee of Safety : thus were they 
led about by an ignis fatuus, which only train'd 
them to the ſight, but would never bring them 
to the certainty of a ſettlement. To remedy 
theſe. diſorders, general Monk (who only waited 
for a fit opportunity to ſhew his loyalty to his 
king) hoping by theſe diviſions the better to 
bring his deſigns about; having ſettled Scotland 
in a very good condition, and poſſeſſed himſelf 
of Barwick, marches with an army into Eng- 
land, (having before, to gain time for the ſettle- 
fo | ment 
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ment of his army under confiding officers, and 
to weaken their forces by a Fabian delay, held 
them in ſuſpence with a treaty.) All the way 
he marched, he was courted by the gentry of 
ſeveral counties for a free parliament ; to whom 
he gave no other anſwers, but that he would 
uſe his utmoſt intereſt to perſwade them to 
reaſon and juſtice z in the mean time wiſhing 
them to acquieſce in what they ſhould order. 
The Rump alſo (who now were got into the 
houſe again) ſend Scot and Robinſon unto him, 


under pretence of congratulating with him for 


the good ſucceſs God had given to his endea- 
vours; but their chief arrand was to pry into 
his actions, and to make diſcovery of his pro- 
ceedings. 

On the 28 of January at night, the general 
arrived at St. Albans, where he had ſeveral ad- 
dreſſes more made to him, from Norfolk, Suffolk, 
Buckingham, and Leiceſter; being come thither, 
he ſends to the parliament to ſend their forces 
out of town, and quarter them according to the 
lifts which he had ſent them ; which they readily 
ordered the commanders to ſee performed ac- 
cordingly. 

General Monk being now not far from Lon- 
don, thoſe forces quarter'd in the city were 
ordered to march from thence, to make room 
for his excellencies ſouldiers : but they having 
learned of their maſters to be rebellious, refuſed 
to go; and having caſt off their officers, a con- 
ſiderable party of them engariſon'd themſelves 
in Somerſet-Houſe. That night alſo the appren- 
tices drew themſelves into a party in the city, 


intending” (no doubt) to have joyned with the 
5 diſcon- 
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diſcontented red-coats; which had they done; 
they might have given a ſhrewd alarum to the 
Rump. The mutineers upon a falſe alarum 
were got out of the town, and having their 
mouths ſtopt with a little pay, were commanded 
away, leaving the town quiet, and in condition 
to entertain honeſter gueſts. | 
February the 3d his excellency march'd in the 
head of his army to his quarters at White-Hall; 
on the 6th of the ſame month he was by Scot and 
Robinſon, ſquires of the rump, conducted to 
that Image of Authority aſſembled in the houſe 
where the parliament uſually ſits ; where he was 
by their pretended ſpeaker complemented with 
a fawning ſpeech, candied over with ſcripture- 
phraſes to make it the more plauſible. To 
which his excellency returned a more pertinent 
anſwer, informing them of the ſeveral appli- 
cations and numerous ſubſcriptions he received 
from moſt counties in his march from Scotland: 
the chiefeſt heads of their defires being for « 
free and full Parliament, a Goſpel- Miniſtry, en- 
couragement of Learning and Univerſities, admit- 
tance of the Members ſecluded before 1648, and 
they would determine their Sitting, &c. But 
theſe were matters they loved not to hear of, 
much leſs reſolved to practice : yet ſeeing the 
peoples earneſtneſs was ſuch, and that it was in 
a manner the agreement of the whole nation; 
they at laſt moſt graciouſly condeſcended to 
promiſe a full repreſentative, but no ſecluded 
members to be admitted, nor in effect any other 

than fanaticks. 
The ſupream Trifle was now come to a forc'd 
put; monies muſt be raifed to pay the My 
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and the pride of the ſtubborn citizens taken 
down that would not let the Rump to ride them, 
or the Good old Cauſe would be totally ruin'd 
in order to both, out comes a tax of 100000 l. 
per menſem : this being debated in common- 
council, they agreed in the negative; which ſo 
incenſed the Back-/fide, that they adjudged the 
affront intollerable ; and immediately pour'd out 
their indignation upon the city in theſe following 
reſolves, 


Thurſday Februaty . 
The Houſe received & report from the Council of 


State, of ſome reſolutions taken by the Council, in 
relation to the City of London. 


Reſolved, that the Parliament doth approve of 


what the Council of State hath done in ordering 


that the Commiſſioners for Government of the Army 


do appoint Forces to be and continue in the City of 
London, for preſerving the Peace thereof, and of 
the Commonwealth, and for reducing of the City 
th the obedience of Parliament. 

Reſolved, That the Parliament doth approve of 
what the Council of State have done in ordering 
that the Commiſſioners for the Army do take order 
that the Poſts and Chains in the City of London 
be taken away. 


| Reſolved, That the Gates of the City of Lon- 


don, and the Portcullices there, be forthwith 
deſtroyed. 


Reſolved, That the Parliament doth approve of 


what the Council of State, and Commiſſioners of 
the Army have done, in ſeizing and apprehending of 
M. Vincent, Merchant, in Biſhopſgate-ſtreet, 


and 
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Thomas Brown, Grocer, in Wood ſtreet, Daniel 
Spencer in Friday-Street, Lawrence Bromfield in 
Tower-ſtreet, Major Chamberlain, Mr. Bludworth, 
and Richard F wp in Seething-lane, Major Cox at 
the Swan in Dowgate, Mr. Penning in Fanchurch- 
ſtreet, and Lieutenant Colonel Jackſon. - 

Reſolved, That the preſent Common-Conncil of 
the City of London eleZted for this year, be diſ- 
continued, and be and are hereby declared to 'be 
null aud void; and that the Lerd Mayor of Lon- 
don have notice hereof. 

Ordered, That it be referred to a committee 
to bring in a bill for the choice of another com- 
mon-council, with ſuch qualifications as the 
parliament ſhall think fit; with order to meet 
at eight of the clock in the ſpeakers chamber 
to morrow morning. 


Theſe reſolves they ſend to the general to 
put in execution, intending with this ſtone to 
kill two birds, not only to bring the citizens in 
ſubjection, and to make them pay in their mo- 
ney; but alſo to create a hatred betwixt them 
and the general by this odious employment, 
of whoſe uniting they had more than an ordi- 
nary jealouſy. However, his excellency in 
obedience to their commands, marches into 
the city with his whole army, ſeiſes on divers 
of their common-rouncil, and fends them to 
the tower, digs up their poſts, and breaks down 
their gates; and all done with ſuch a N 
compliance to the Rump, that the ſurpriz 
citizens having now fear added to their ſlavery, 
durſt hardly murmur, but with ſighs and nods 
bid adieu to their liberty. 

Whileſt 
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Whileſt his excellency was thus bufied in the 
city, the rump were as buſy as bees at Weſt- 
minſter; and notwithſtanding the general had 
ſo lately preſerved them, yet they moſt ungrate- 
fully ſought his ruine. 

Firſt, they enter into a ſecret combination 
with the ſectaries, who upon their inftigation 
preſent unto them à repreſentation and addreſs, 
wherein was ſo little of divinity, that there was 
hardly any morality ; however, with much for- 
mality it was preſented to them by one Praiſe- 
Cod Barebone, and others of the ſame gang: but 
this in ſtead of doing good did them hurt, for 
the people now plainly deſcrying the ruinous 
tenets of thoſe ſectaries, were the more re- 
ſolved againſt them, rather than terrified to ſee 
the Rump mounting up a faction againſt them. 

And then alſo ſeeking to caſt Monk, (to 
whom lately they were ſo courteous) out of 
power, they paſſed a bill for the army to be 
governed by five commiſſioners, viz. general 
George Monk, fir Arthur Haſlerig, colonel 
Herbert Morley, colonel Valentine Walton, and 
col. Mathew Allured ; and that the Quorum of the 
commiſſioners be three. Had they brought this 
to paſs, they might have had the hopes to have 
held the peoples noſes ſtill to the grindſtone; 
but his excellency abhorring their perfidiouſneſs, 
and ſeeing their deſign was to fix themſelves in 
a perpetual council, all their qualifications with 
which they kept ſuch a ſtir, tending only to 
bring in ſuch as had been 2e Kings Tryers, Exciſe- 
men, Sequeſtrators, Cloſe-Committee-men, Major 
Generals, Buyers and Sellers of the Church and 


Crown Lands, 8c. in brief, ſuch as lived upon 
Oo 2 the 
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the ruines of the common-wealth, and fear'4 
they ſhould go naked, ſhould every bird claim 
again his feather ; fo that the peoples repreſenta- 
tives muſt repreſent them in all their tyrannies, 
elſe they were not to be admitted ſtates-men, 
Hereupon general Monk having performed 
the votes of the houſe for breaking down the 
gates, and pulling up the poſts, and being come 
back to White-Hall, upon advice with his offi 
cers, thought fit to return again to the city the 
next morning with his whole force; but before 
he went, ſends a letter to the parliament for the 
ſpeedy filling up the houſe, and for putting a 
period to their fitting. In the afternoon he drew 


up his forces in Finſbury, and repairing after 


dinner to Guild-hall, he had a conference with 
the lord mayor and court of Aldermen, the con- 
cluſion whereof was ſuch, as cauſed all the bells 
in the city to ring, and all the ſtreets to blaze 
with bonfires; ſuch a ſudden change, hiſtory can- 
not tell of its parallel; wiſe men grew mad upon 
it, and mad men ſober : the cryes, the bonfires, 
andthe fume of roaſted rumps did quite take down 
the legiſlative ſtomach ; both men, women, and 
children, old and young, rich and poor, all ſung 
forth the deſtruction of the long called parlia- 
ment ; the whole city was as it were on fire with 
bonfires for joy. And now thoſe who formerly 
threatned the firing of the city, were now burnt 
at every door: for all the people cryed out, Let 
us burn the Rump, let us roaſt the Rump; yea 
ſuch an Odium had they contracted to themſelves, 
that they roaſted carrion before the door of the 
houſe where they uſually fat : no leſs than pra 

eight 
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eight bonfires were made between Fleet-Conduit 
and Temple-Bar. To be ſhort, there was ſcarce 
ſo much as one alley in the whole city, wherein 
there were not many bonfires. Next day bein 

Sunday, all the churches echoed forth praiſes = 
thanks to God, private devotion not being want- 
ing : nor was this joy confined only within the 


walls of the city, but ſince a publique miſchief 


was removed, a publique rejoycing overſpread 
the whole kingdom, and all the people with one 
accord ſhouted, clapped hands, and poured out 
joyful thanks for this great deliverance. So the 
wear!'d hare 1s delighted, and cheareth her ſelf, 
when ſhe hath ſhook off the bloudy hounds, 
and fo a flock of ſheep are at reſt, when the ra- 
venous wolves have newly left them. 

Yet was not all this enough to put the rump 
out of countenance ; they met again as formally 
as ever, and acted with a confidence that might 
excuſe the common peoples jealouſy over the ge- 
neral. Their grand deſign now was to fruſtrate 
the hopes of a free parliament, no ſtone was left 
unturned in order hereunto. The bolder and 
more ingenous ſort of honeſt men were gather'd 
up by flying troops that they had every where 
diſperſed to hinder a conjunction, threatning ba- 
niſhment and ſequeſtration to the whole party of 
declarers. Nor did they want their ſpecious 
pretences to inſinuate with the vulgar; The 
Houſe ſhould be immediately filPd, the form of the 
Writ was already publiſhed, the qualifications agreed 
upon, and in fine, they would inſtantly proceed to 
a ſettlement of Church and State; and was not this 
enough? what would they have more? the com- 

mon-wealth men they were a birding too, telling 


Oog |-: their 
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their pretty tales of Rome and Venice; O tbe 
gallantry of thoſe ancient Romans that baniſhed 
Tarquin out of Rome! In the mean time the 
preſſes are at work, by libels againſt the king, 
wherein he was ſufficiently abuſed, particularly 
by a feign'd letter from Bruſſels, by arguments 
of intereſt, and by falſe intelligence to corrupt 
and deceive the people. Yet would not all do, 
the country were too ſenſible of the groſs abuſes 
and cheats they had put upon the nation. 
The general willing they ſhould be overcome 
as well by argument as force, eaſily yields to a 
propoſition, that both ſides might meet and 
ſpeak what they could for themſelves. The rump 
choſe for themſelves, St. John, Haſlerig, Mor- 
ley, Thompſon, Aſhley-Cooper, Weaver, White, 
Feilder, Hutchinſon, and Rawleigh ; on the 
part of the ſecluded members came, fir William 
Lewis, fir John Evelyn, fir John Holland, fir 
Gilbert Gerrard, colonel Popham, Mr. Anneſly, 
Mr. Knightley, Mr. Crew, Mr. Trever, colonel 
Harley, colonel Norton, fir John Temple, and 
colonel Birch. Theſe met at alderman Wales's 
houſe, then the general's quarters, where they 
had a long conference together before him, but 
came to no concluſion, becauſe the fitting mem- 
bers durſt not undertake for the reſt of the houſe 
without their conſent, which could not be known 
but by vote. But the general was fully bent to 
romote their admiſſion ſo far, that if it could 
not be done by common conſent, he reſolved to 
admit them without it. 
In fine, after ſome other ſhort debates, it was at 
laſt reſolved, that the ſecluded members _ be 
admit- 
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admitted upon theſe two conditions: that they 
ſhould authoriſe the general, by order or a&, to 
be generaliſſimo of the three nations, with all 

wer to place and diſplace officers, to model or 
diſband what numbers he pleaſed; and admiral 
of all the fleets and navies of this common- 
wealth; and then by another act or order diſ- 
ſolve that parliament: and this is to be done in 
one day (it poſſible) or two at moſt.“ The reaſon 
that was urg'd for theſe conditions, were the ne- 


ceſſity of the time, not the ambition of the ge- 


neral, but the perſwaſion of thoſe he conſulted : 
for though the Scotch officers were well diſpoſed 
to the return of the ſecluded members, yet the 
Engliſh officers did not well endure to hear of 
it : fo that the ſame poſt that carried the news 
of their return, ſhould tell alſo (along with it) 
of the diſſolution of that preſent parliament ; 
which would have amuſed or ſilenced all diſcon- 
tents, 

Matters being thus happily carried on, the 
ſecluded members repaired to the houle, uſher'd 
by the adjutant-general major Miller, which they 
found open for them with all freedom ; about 
fourſcore appearing at the firſt fitting, They 
were no ſooner entered, but fell inſtantly upon 
the nulling of thoſe ſpurious orders which rela- 
ted to their firſt ſecluſion in December 1648, 
proceeding thence to the enlarging and confirm- 
ing of the general's commiſſion, and the diſa- 
bling of the rumps commiſſioners for the go- 
vernment of the army ; the diſcharging of pri- 
ſoners illegally committed, and the appointment 
of a new convention April 25, 1660. The mi- 


litia's they placed in good hands, and empow- 
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ered a councel of ſtate to govern in the next in: 
terval, conſiſting of one and thirty perſons, 
whereof general Monk was one ; which being 
done, and proviſion made for a new election, 


March 16, they diſſolv'd themſelves, with great 


ſatisfaction to the people, who did acknowledge - 
their latter end to have been better than their 
beginning. 
In the mean time the general new modell'd 
the officers of his army, putting out thoſe who 
were of factious turbulent diſpoſitions, and put- 
ting in their places men of ſober and peaceable 
inclinations, and quartering them in places moſt 
convenient for the quiet and peace of the na- 
tion. a 
Yet notwithſtanding all theſe endeavours, the 
reſtleſs ſpirits of thoſe fanaticks were never quiet, 
having their agitators very buſy in the army, 
though the council of ſtate put forth a proclama- 


tion againſt them; theſe curſed firebrands, more 


fatal to England than Paris was to Nlium, having 
with their Machiavillian doctrine poyſon'd a con- 
ſiderable party of the ſouldiers ta head their 
faction. Lambert (by what means I know not) 
makes an eſcape out of the Tower, to which 
place not long before he had been committed, for 
refuſing to ſign an engagement of living peace- 
ably ; hereupon the general placed four com- 
panies of his own regiment in the Tower, and 


the council of ſtate iſſued forth a proclamation 


againſt him and his accomplices, requiring all 
perſons whatſoever to be aſſiſtant to the ſuppreſ- 
ſion of them, and that whoſoever ſhould bring 
him in ſhould have a hundred pounds for a 


reward, 
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reward. The citizens repair'd their poſts and 
chains, ſtrengthened their guards, and (in ſhort) 
the whole nation was as vigilant as poſſible to 
diſappoint inthe grand conſpiracy of the fanaticks. 

At laſt the hue and cry overtook the thief; 
Lambert is heard of with a party near Daventry, 
conſiſting of four troops of horſe, viz. colonel 
Alureds, and major Nelthorps (which two gen- 
tlemen were then in London, and not in the leaſt 
acquainted with their troops defection) captain 
Haſlerig, and captain Clares, beſides ſeveral ana- 
baptiſts and other ſectaries. Colonel Ingoldſby 
having notice where he was, reſolves to give him a 
viſit; in his way his forlorn - hope meeting with 
captain Haſlerig took him priſoner, but upon 
giving his * and a promiſe to ſend his troop 
to them, he was diſmiſſed, which according to 
his engagement not long after came in, led by 
the cornet and quarter- maſter. 

The enemy being himſelf too weak in arms, 
ſeeks to gain by art, and deſires a parly, thinking 
thereby to increaſe their party ; which they (be- 
ing arm'd againſt the temptation of the fiend) 
are not unwilling to admit of : the main buſineſs 
they drove at, was under pretence of ſecurity to 
all intereſts, to perſwade a re-admiſſion of Rich- 
ard Cromwel to his protectorſnip; which was 
well anſwer'd by a ſtout officer, telling them 
their only end in that was to ſet up one aga! 
whom they themſelves had already learn'd to pull 
down; that they were under command, and 
knew it their duty not to diſpute, but to ſubmit 
to what orders they receiv'd from their ſupert- 
ours, which they likewiſe -wiſh'd them to do. 
The diſpute being ended, they prepare for ac- 
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tion; but colonel Alureds troop deſerting them, 
Lambert ſeeing himſelf forſaken, ſeeks to fly : 
but providence had ſo order'd it, that notwith- 
ſanding he was mounted on a barbery, which 
might have haſtned him in his flight, yet being 
on ploughed land, his horſe was of little advan- 
tage to him: and now he who before had gained 
the name of ftout and valiant in many battels, 
when he ſaw colonel Ingoldſby ride up to him 
and demand him priſoner, was preſently taken 
without drawing his ſword, and driven to that 
pittiful ſhift. to cry out, Pray my Lord let me 
eſcape, pray my Lord let me eſcape. Creed alſo 
and the reſt earneſtly intreated him to do zvhat he 
pleaſed with them, but to permit Lambert to eſcape; 
acquainting him, That bis Life could be of no ad- 
vantage to him: which Ingoldſby abſolutely re- 
fuſed, telling them, He would not be treacherous 
to thoſe that had commanded him, by ſuch an un- 
generous att. Lambert then turned about his horſe, 
and attempted to eſcape ; but Ingoldsby purſued 
him ſo cloſe, that he came quickly up to him, 
and vow'd to piſtol him if he did not immedi- 
ately yield ; with him were taken colonel Cob- 
bet, major Creed, lieutenant-colonel Yong, cap- 
tain Timothy Clare, captain Gregory, and cap- 
tain Spinage; who April the 24, (the day before 
the parliament fat) were brought up priſoners 
to the councel, who after examination, commit- 
ted Lambert, Cobbet, and Creed, cloſe priſoners 
to the Tower. 

And now great preparations were made for 
the enſuing parliament, of which our noble ge- 


neral was choſen a burgeſs for the 1 of 
| am- 
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Cambridge; which he declined, as being 5 | 


choſen knight of the ſhire for Devonſhire, his 
native country. On the 25 of April they met 
at Weſtminſter, where the lords made choice of 
the earl of Manchefter for their ſpeaker, and the 
houſe of commons of ſir Harbottle Grimſtone; 
in which houſe of commons ſat our general, not 
like a great commander, but an humble ſubject, 
who did not uſe to controul the orders of the 


houſe, nor impoſe his own ſenſe or dictates, 


but ſubmitted to their votes as the oracles of the 
people of all England. Both houſes of parliament 
having given him their due acknowledgements 
for his eminent ſervices and great wiſdom in ſub- 
duing his enemies without blood, magnifying 
the mercies of God that made him ſo inſtrumen- 
tal to keep up the nations from ſinking, when 
no way appeared whence deliverence ſhould 
ariſe. 

Sir John Greenvil (afterwards earl of Bath) 
hath layn incognito in London many weeks be- 
fore, and held ſeveral treaties with the general 
in order to the king's ſervice; he having full in- 
ſtructions from his majeſty, with private letters 


to the general, and all manner of aſſurances f 


his majeſties royal acceptation and ſenſe of his 
ſervice ; which were deliver'd ſome weeks before 
thoſe publick letters to the two houſes and the 
general, which he with his great prudence ſo well 
improv'd, as the work of his majeſties happy 
reſtauration was upon the matter concluded be- 
fore any publick debate. At the ſame time alſo 
his majeſty was graciouſly pleaſed to ſend him 
his royal commiſſion to command all his forces 
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in the three nations, by the ſame fir John Green: 

vil, by which he acted to the day of his death. 
Great was the joy of the whole nation to ſee 

our grand councel reſtor'd again to their former 


priviledges, a large ſtep to our ancient freedom; 


which joy was re-doubled, when on the firſt of 
May, fir John Greenvil deliver'd his majeſties 
letters and declaration to both houſes of parlia- 
ment and general Monk. His letters ſpeak his 
piety, and unwearied care for his ſub,ects proſpe- 
Tity ; deſiring rather to prepare and improve the 
affections of his ſubjects at home for his reſtaura- 
tion, than to procure aſſiſtance from abroad (tho? 
then propounded to him) to invade either of his 
vas pc Our intended brevity will not per- 
mit us to give you a draught of them all, only 
we muſt not omit his gracious letter to the ge- 
neral, as being moſt pertinent to our purpoſe, 


To our truſty and well-beloved General 
Monk, to be by him communicated to 
the Preſident and Council of State, and to 
the Officers of the Armies under his 


Command. 


CHARLES R. 

TRUST J and well. beloved, we greet you 
« well. It cannot be believed, but that we 
&« have been, are, and ever mult be, as ſollicitous 
as we can by all endeavours to improve the at- 
« fe&ions of our good ſubjects at home, and to 
« procure the aſſiſtance of our friends and allies 
abroad, for the recovery of that right which 


by the laws of God and man is 3 
& an 
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ts and of which we have been ſo long diſpoſſeſſed 


« by ſuch force and with thoſe circumſtances as 
« we do not deſire to aggravate by any ſharp ex- 
« preſſions, but rather wiſh that the memory of 
« what is paſſed may be buried to the world; 
&« that we have more endeavoured to prepare 
« and to improve the affections of our ſubjects 
« at home for our reſtauration, than to procure 
e aſſiſtance from abroad to invade either of our 
« kingdoms, is as manifeſt to the world; and 
« we cannot give a better evidence that we are 
« ſtill of the ſame minde, than in this conjunc- 
« ture, when common reaſon muſt fatisfie all 
« men, that we cannot be without aſſiſtance 
from abroad, we chooſe rather to ſend to you, 
“ who have it in your own power to prevent that 
4 ruine and deſolation which a war would bring 
upon the nation, and to make the whole kingdom 
« owe the peace, happyneſs, ſecurity and glory 
« it ſhall enjoy, to your virtue; and to acknow- 
« ledge that your armies have complied with 
their obligations, for which they were firſt 
« raiſed, for the preſervation of the proteſtant 
religion, the honour and dignity of the king, 
« the priviledges of parliament, the liberty and 
60 2 of the ſubjects, and the fundamental 
&« laws of the land; andthat you have vindicated 
« that truſt, which others moſt perfidiouſly 
* abuſed and betrayed. 

How much we deſire and reſolve to contri- 
&* bute to thoſe good ends, will appear to you by 
<« our encloſed declaration, which we deſire you 


to cauſe to be publiſhed for the information 


e and ſatisfaction of all good ſubjects, who de- 


< fire not a further effuſion of precious chriſtian 
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blood, but to have their peace and ſecurity 
founded upon that which can onely ſupport it, 
an unity of affections amongſt ourſelves, an 
equal adminiſtration of juſtice to men, reſto. 
ring parliaments to a full capacity of providing 
for all that is amiſs, and the laws af; the land 
to their due veneration. 

« You have been yourſelves witneſs of ſo ma- 
ny revolutions, and have had ſo much expe- 
rience how far any power and authority that is 
onely aſſumed by paſſion and appetite, and not 
ſupported by juſtice, is from providing for the 
happineſs and peace of the people, or from 
receiving any obedience from them, without 
which no government can provide for them : 
and that you may very reaſonably believe that 
God hath not been ſo well pleaſed with the at- 
tempts that have been made, ſince he hath 
uſually increaſed the confuſion, by giving all 
the ſucceſs that hath been deſired, and brought 
that to paſs without effect, which the deſign- 
ers have propoſed as the beſt means to ſettle 
and compoſe the nation; and therefore we 
cannot but hope and believe, that you will 
concur with us in the remedy we have apply'd, 
which to humane underſtanding 1s onely pro- 
per for the ills we all groan under; and that 
you will make yourſelves the bleſſed inſtru- 
ments to bring this bleſſing of peace and re- 
conciliation upon king and people, it being 
the uſual method in which divine Providence 


delighteth itſelf, to uſe and ſanctiſie thoſe very 


means, which ill men deſign for the ſatisfaction 
of private and particular ends and ambition, 


and other wicked purpoſes, to wholſome and 


pub- 
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& publick ends; and to eſtabliſh that good which 


« is moſt contrary to the deſigners; which is the 
« greateſt maniteſtation of God's particular 
66 Findneſs to a nation that can be given in this 
« world. How far we reſolve to preſerve your 


« intereſts, and reward your ſervices, we refer to 


our declaration; and we hope God will inſpire 
you to perform your duty to us, and to your 
« native country, whoſe happineſs cannot be ſe- 
« parated from each other. 


% We have intruſted our well-beloved ſervant 
« fir John Greenvil, one of the Gentlemen of 
« our bedchamber, to deliver this unto you, and 
« to give us an accompt of your reception of it, 


« and to deſire you that it may be publiſhed, and 
* ſo we bid you farewel. 


Given at our court at Breda this 14 of 
« April 1660, in the tweifth year of 
our reign.“. : 


This letter, with the king's declaration, the 
general communicated to his officers, who re- 
ceived it with much joy ; and to expreſs the real 
ſatisfaction they had of his majeſties bountiful 


clemency, and their own loyalty, they preſented 


this following addreſs to his excellency. 


To 
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To nis Excellency the Lord General Monk, 

Captain-General of all the Armies and 

Forces in England, Scotland, and Ire. 
land, and one of the Generals at Sea. 


The humble Addreſs of the Officers of your Excel. 
lencies army, in the name of themſelves and their 

_ their Brethren. | 

10 LTHOUGH we cannot doubt of 
your excellencies confidence in our 
c affections and our faithfulneſs to your excel- 
« lency, and that diſcipline which by your good 
t and prudent conduct hath been exerciſed over 
« us, whereby we are inſtructed to an intire obe- 
& dience to your excellency, and that authority 
< which the Lord ſhall place over us; which we 
e hope we have manifeſted in our laſt actions 


under your excellency againſt all perſons what- 


% ſoever, in any ways diſturbing the peace and 
« ſettlement of the nations, although ſome of 
them have been our brethren formerly engaged 
in the ſame cauſe with us: as alſo in our late 
« remonſtrance and addreſs to your excellency, 
ce wherein, as it becomes us in duty, we have 
« ſolemnly declared to acquiſce in what the lord 
« ſhall bring forth fromthe conſultations of this 
4 preſent parliament. | 

<« Yet in regard your excellency hath been plea- 


* 


« ſed to communicate to us a letter and declara- 


<« tion from the king's majeſty, full of gracious 
t expreſſions; we cannot but acknowledge that the 
matter of it gives a great meaſure of quiet to 
our minds, and more than ordinary expecta- 

tions 
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« tions of the enjoyment of much tranquility 
« and _— under his majeſties government, 
„The free and general indemnity offer'd by 
« his majeſty, with a liberty to tender conſciences, 
« ſatisfaction of arrears, his readineſs to conſent 
« to a confirmation of ſales, and other grants 
« and purchaſes of eſtates to all perſons now in 
« poſſeſſion of the fame, is that of which we 
« cannot doubt of the real performance, being 
« left by his majeſty to the parliaments deter- 
« mination ; ſo we believe it is the moſt proba- 
« ble way to bring the nations to their deſired 
« ſettlement. And we hope to evince to his ma- 
« jeſty and to all the world, That we are his ma- 


« jeſties loyal ſubjects, and that your excellency, 
« and the armies under your command, have 


« complyed with the obligations for which they 
were firſt raiſed ; for the preſervation of the 
« true proteſtant religion, the honour and dig- 
« nity of the king, the priviledges of parlia- 
« ment, the liberty and property of the ſubject, 
« and the fundamental laws of the land.” 


With this addreſs, and other letters, Mr. 
Clarges was diſpatched from the general and the 
council of officers to his majeſty on the fifth day 
of May, and was received with a great deal of 
kindneſs by his majeſty, who conferred upon 
him the honour of knighthood ; and afterwards 
beſtowed many further bounties upon him. On 
the 8th day of May the general aſſiſted at the 
proclamation of his majeſty, which was perform- 
cd with great magnificence in the cities of Weſt- 
minſter and London, by many of the lords and 
commons, and with ſuch extraordinary joy and 
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content of the people as cannot be expreſſed, 
And now in the next place all the preparations 
imaginable were making ready to receive his ma- 
jeſty. A royal fleet was ſent to attend his tran. 
ſportation, commanded by general Montague; 
whileſt the general with a great number of the no- 
bility and gentry ſet forth towards Dover, on the 
22d day of May, there to receive the fruit of all 
his labours and cares: great was the expectation 
of all that were preſent, to ſee the meeting of 
the king and the general; the admirers of ma- 
jeſty were jealous on his majeſties behalf, of too 
low condeſcention; and the lovers of duty fear- 
ful on the other ſide, of an oftentation of merit: 
but ſuch an humble proſtration was made by the 
general, and fo generous a reception by his ma- 
jeſty, kiſſing and embracing him, that all parties 
were ſatisfied to admiration. And his excellency 
from that time received ſo great an impreſſion of 
the marvellous goodneſs of his majeſty, that he 
reſolved what before he had performed out of 
bounden duty to his liege lord, ſhould be for 
ever continued with the ſame obſervance, out of 
loyal affections to his gracious ſoveraign. 

His majeſty made no long ſtay at Dover, but 
rode to Canterbury, where the next day he digni- 
fied his excellency with the honour of the garter: 
his royal highneſs the duke of Vork, and the 
duke of Gloceſter, in great teſtimony of reſpect 
to him, aſſiſted at the ceremony, and put on the 
Garter and the George. And that evening his 
majeſty ſent him a warrant to be maſter of his 
horſe. 

The king haſted to be at London the 29th of 
May, (the day of his birth) through which 5 

made 
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made a moſt magnificent proceſſion, the particu- 
lars whereof we ſhall over-paſs, which you may 
read at large in the continuation of fir Richard 
Bakers chronicle, and come to that which is more 
to our purpoſe. About the beginning of July 
he was by letters patent under the great ſeal of 
England made duke of Albemarle, earl of Tor- 
rington, baron Monk of Potheridge, Beau-champe 
and Tees, and ſummoned by writ to the houſe of 
peers, whither all the members of the commons 
almoſt were pleaſed with great joy to accompany 
him. Thetitles of Albemarleand Beauchampewere 
conferred on him, becauſe he was deſcended from 
Margaret one of the daughters and coheirs of 
RichardBeauchampe earl of Albemarle and War- 
wick, who was married to the famous warrior 
John Talbat earl of Shrewſbury, in thoſe days 
well known in France, whoſe ſon had only one 
daughter, married to Edward Grey viſcount 
Liſle, whoſe daughter and heir Elizabeth Grey 
was married to Arthur Plantagenet, a natural ſon 
of king Edward the fourth, who was in her 
right viſcount Liſle ; and Frances one of the 
daughters and co-heirs of the ſaid viſcount Liſle, 
was married to fir Thomas Monk great grand- 
father to this George duke of Albemarle. 

And now to ſatisfie the curioſity of ſome who 
deſire to know from whence this title of Albe- 
marle is derived, take this in ſhort from the pen 
of a very good author. 

* Aumarl or Albemarle is the name of a ſmall 
© town and territory in the dukedom of Nor- 
« mandy. It belonged heretofore to Stephen the 
© ſon of Odo, deſcended from the earls of 
© Champagne, whom William the Conquerer 
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« made earl of Albemarle as being the ſon of hi 

half ſiſter by the mother's ſide ; and gave un- 
c to him forthe further maintenance of his eſtate, 
« the territory of Holderneſs in Yorkſhire. This 
4e title he enjoyed, and left it to his poſterity, who 


„enjoyed it alſo. And when his iſſue failed, 


« the kings of England! honoured others with 
« it, though they had long ſince loſt their eſtate in 
« Normandy ; the dukes and earls whereof take 
« thus in order: 
1095. 1. Stephen ſon of Odo earl of Bloys, 
1128, 2. William Le Groſs. 
1182. 3. William de Magneville earl of 
Eſſex by Harrys daughter of Will. de Groſs. 
1191. 4. William de Fortibus. 
1196. 5. William de Fortibus. 
1244. 6. William de Fortibus. 
1258, 7. Thomas de Fortibus. 
8. Thomas of Woodſtock duke of 


1378. 9. Edward Plantagenet D. L. Adm. 

1412. 10. Thomas D. of Clarence KE. 

11. Richard Beauchamp earl of War- 

« wick, created earl of Albemarle by king Hen- 

&« ry the ſixth, from whom was deſcended this 

noble general Monk, as before we have de- 
« clared.” 

The ancient Romans ſo placed their temple of 
Honour, that none could come at it but mult 
firſt paſs thorough the temple of Yirtue. This 
our generals loyal virtue brought him into the 
temple of honour, being beſides his other titles, 


one of his majeſties moſt honourable privy council, 


maſter of his majeſties horſe, gentleman of the bed- 


chamber, one of the commiſſioners of the "_ 
| or Ge 
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lrd-lieutenant of the counties of Devon and Mid- 
dleſex, with the borough of Southwark and lines 
of communication; two as great truſts as any were 
in England. And to maintain this princely ho- 
nour, beſides the penſion in the potent, his ma- 
jeſty ſettled for ever ſeven. thouſa pounds per 
annum out of the royal revenue to him and his 
heirs. And thus did he live in honour and re- 
nown, beloved of all, but ſuch as loved not the 
peace and welfare of the kingdom ; being al- 
ways very active for the quiet and good of the 
nation, by new modeling the army, ſecting the 
chief of the loyal nobility at the head of the ſe- 
veral regiments, on purpoſe to diſpoſe phem for 
their better diſbanding. In 1665 it phaſed God 
to ſend a grievous peſtilence upon the city of 
London and parts adjacent, when almoſt eve 
houſe was marked with a Lord have ert on 
us, and all the muſick in the night was the 1ad 
ſound of Bring out your Dead, which like dun, 
were thrown into a cart, and tumbled int a »& 
without numbering : Death then rode tri />'1 
ant through every ſtreet, as if it would h. 
ſwallow'd all mortality; nothing was heard 5 
knells and tolling of bells, an] cryes our or 
houſes to pray for them. In this great exigency, 
when many miniſters fled from their charge, and 
left their people a prey to ſeducers, which did 
not a little encreaſe the diſſenters from the church 
of England; and when the emiſſaries of the 
church of Rome were buſy plying about in this 
miſerable time to gain proſelytes; when the ge- 
neral might alſo have taken the ſame liberty that 
others did, either to have attended his majeſty, 
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or retired to his country houſe; yet then with 


the greateſt courage did he ſtand in the gap till 
the plague ceaſed, and took care of the publick 
peace, and of the private fortunes of every citi- 
zen (the merchants and tradeſmen having left all 
their goods, and many of them no ſervants to 
watch them) fo that a little ſedition of the poor 
people, might have expoſed all to ſpoil and ra- 
pine; yet did he then venture his life to ſecure 
their properties. His charity at the ſame time 
being alſo ſuperabundant, not only out of his 
private purſe, but alſo in a juſt diſtribution of 
thoſe vaſt ſums that were ſent from the king and 
court, and all other parts of England : nor was 
this all, Lis majeſties abſence loaded him with o- 
ther buſineſs, keeping a conſtant correſpondence 
with the lord chancellor, and the principal ſecre- 
taries of ſtate, as alſo with the chief commanders 
of the fleet, the officers of the ordnance, and 


commiſſioners of the navy, beſides his bulineſs 


of the army, and care of the publick peace; 
when ſuch great opportunities threatened publick 
danger. 

That ſummer brake out the Dutch war, in 
which his royal highneſs the duke of York en- 
gaged with much courage and magnanimity, ob- 
taining over them a glorious victory, to his per- 
petual honour and renown. In November fol- 
lowing, his majeſty being not willing his royal 
brother ſhould expoſe himſelf any further to 
ſuch dangers, he and his council at Oxford, con- 
ſulting the proſecution of the Dutch war, reſolved 
that the high and mighty prince Rupert, prince 
palatine of the Rhine, duke of Bavaria, duke of 
Cumberland, &c. with the general, ſhould by 

com- 
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commiſſion be join'd with equal authority to com- 
mand the royal fleet for the next fummer; which 
being intimated to them, they accordingly pro- 
vided themſelves for this great undertaking, and 
on St. George's day in April 1666, they took 
their leave of their majeſties and the whole court, 
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and embarqu'd at White-Hall- Stairs, and fo ar- 


riv'd at the fleet. 

June 1 the fleets began to engage, which con- 
tinued off and on for many days, to great loſs on 
either ſide. Our intended brevity will not per- 
mit us to give you a relation of ſuch long particu- 
lars; let it ſuffice, both generals in their places 
did with much prudence act gallantly, and what 
ever the Dutch or any for them may talk of a vic- 
tory, it is well known that ſuch another would 
have undone them. | 

About the 6th of September his majeſty ſent 
for him from ſea, who return'd with great ſpeed, 


and was received with very much grace and fa- 


your by his majeſty and the whole court. 

From that time forward his whole ſtudy (next 
to the ſervice of God) was how to ſerve his royal 
maſter in the beſt offices he could perform, tho? 
hindred much therein by many and dangerous 
ſickneſſes; yet was not his will wanting to the laſt 
end of his life, which happened on Monday the 
3d of January 1669, at his houſe at New-Hall in 
Eſſex, having in the time of his ſickneſs been of- 
ten viſited by his majeſty, his royal highneſs, the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, the lord Arlington, 
and ſeveral other lords and honourable perſons, 
all condoling the loſs of ſo worthy a perſon as he 


was for his king and country, 
He 
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He being embalm'd, was carried to Somerſet- 
Houſe and there expoſed with a royal ſtate and 
attendance for many weeks : from thence his 
body was conducted to Weſtminſter, with as 
much ſplendor and pomp as art and coſt could 
bettow, and there in his majeſties chappel royal 
in the Quire lodged in great ſtate. - His body 
being entombed among the monuments of the 
kings and queens in Henry the ſeventh his chap- 

el, there to reſt in peace, whoſe fame will live 
till time ſhall be no more. | 

He had two ſons, whereof the youngeſt named 


| George died at Dalkieth in Scotland, and was 


buried in the chancel of that church; his eldeſt 
fon Chriſtopher ſurvived him, being heir of his 
virtues as well as titles, duke of Albemarle, earl 
of Torrington, baron Monk of Potheridge, 
Beauchampe and Tees, knight of the moſt ho- 
nourable order of the Garter, and one of the 
gentlemen of his majeſties bed chamber. Who 
about four days before his fathers deceaſe, was 
married to the lady Elizabeth Cavendiſh, a vir- 
tuous and moſt noble lady, daughter to the 
right honourable the earl of Ogle; to the great 
ſatisfaction of the general, who much deſired, 
and happily lived to ſee the marriage conſum- 
mated, 
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Obſervations on the Life of Prince 
Rupert, Prince Palatine of the 


Rhine, Duke of Cumberland, 
Se. 2 3 


1 Think I ſhall not need an apology for inſerting 

the life of this noble hero amongſt our Engliſh 
Worthies, who though born in Germany, yet for 
his valiant acts, and prudent actings for our king 
and country, deſerveth of us a ſtatue of braſs, 
and his name to be had in everlaſting remem- 
brance. 

He was ſecond ſon of Frederick prince elector 
palatine of the Rhine, (afterwards choſen king 
of Bohemia) and the illuſtrious princeſs Eliza- 
beth, daughter to king James, ſiſter to king 
Charles the firſt, and aunt to our preſent ſove- 
raign, He was born December 17 anno 1619. 
One who had formerly been a ſervant to her high- 


neſs, travelling to Prague in Bohemia, to preſent his 


ſervice to his royal miſtreſs, thus writes of him : 
© Moreover there I ſaw, (and had in my arms) 
the king and queen's youngeſt fon prince Ru- 
pert, who was born there on the 16 of December 
laſt (he reckons a day ſooner than our account) a 
goodly child as ever I ſaw of that age, whom 
with the reſt I pray God to bleſs.” 

In the year 1632, being then about thirteen 


years of age, he marched with the prince of 
| Orange 
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Orange to the ſiege of Rhynbergh, where he 
gave the world the firſt proof of his valour and 
conduct, doing acts far beyond thoſe to be ex- 
pected in ſuch tender years. Afterwards, in the 
year 1637, at the age of eighteen, he command- 
ed a regiment of horſe in the German wars; and 
1638 was taken priſoner by the Imperialiſts, un- 
der the command of captain Hatzfield, where 
he was detained three years, having in that time 
many promiſes made him of freedom and pre- 
ferment if he would have changed his religion, 
all which with a chriſtian fortitude he ſtoutly 
withſtood; and afterwards having obtained his 
liberty, in the year 1642, he came into England. 
About the beginning of September, our no- 
ble prince, together with his brother prince 
Maurice, offer'd their ſervice to the king their 
uncle; whom preſently he put into command. 
Prince Rupert within a fortnight after his arri- 
val commanded a ſmall party of thoſe forces 
which the king had at that time gathered toge- 
ther, with which he marched into divers parts of 
Warwick: ſhire, Nottingham: ſhire, Leiceſter- hire, 
Worceſter- ſhire, and Cheſhire, his forces ſtill en- 
creaſing as he marched. Soon after he marched 
to Worceſter, then beſieged by captain Fines, 
forcing him to diſlodge: and having notice that 
colonel Sandys with a regiment of parliament- 
horſe, with the aſſiſtance of Wingate, Hales, 
Fines and Auſtin, were drawing together to at- 
tack him; he drew out into a green meadow near 
adjoyning, to which the paſs that led was only 
a narrow lane, wherein four at moſt could march 
a breaſt. The prince taking the advantage there- 
of, fell upon them there, where the rear could 
not 
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not come up to aſſiſt the van, nor the van retreat 
without great diſorder ; whereby they were 
quickly,overthrown; Dowglas, colonel Sandys his 
major was ſlain, and the colonel's own cornet ; 
he himſelf was deſperately wounded, and man 
of his ſouldiers killed. The prince after the fight 
drew into Worceſter; but hearing Eſſex was 
marching thither with his whole army, he went 
away to Ludlow twenty miles from thence. 

At Edge-Hill fight, which was che 23 of Oc- 
tober 1642, he ſignalized his valour by diſchar- 
ging the part of a valiant and couragious com- 
mander ; which battel being much deſcanted 
upon to whom the victory belonged, we ſhall 
therefore give you the larger account of it. 

The king that morning drew his army to 
Edge-Hill, and Eſſex intended to reſt all Sunday 
in Keinton, to expect two regiments of foot, 11 
troops of horſe, and 7 pieces of cannon, who 
were a days march behind him; but when he 
heard the king's army was in the field, he drew 
his army into battalia, conſiſting of 12000 foot 
in twelve regiments, and 40 troops of horle and 
dragooners. The king's army was eſteemed a- 
bout ten thouſand foot, -and about 4000 horſe 
and dragooners, but moſt of the foot very ill 
armed, At the bottom of Edge-hill, there was 
a large plain, called the Vale of the Red Horſe, 
where Eſſex drew his army into battalia, about 
half a mile diſtant from the foot of Edge-hill, 
The main battel of the king's army was ledon by 
the earl of Lindſey on foot, with a pike in his 
hand: Prince Rupert commanded the king's 
right wing, wherein was the greateſt ſtrength of 
horſe ; and general Ruthen and commiſſary Wil- 
mot, 
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in the left. The right wing of the parlia- 
laments horſe was commanded by fir Philip Sta- 
pleton; and the lefr, which had the greateſt 
force, by fir James Ramſey, then commiſſary ge- 
neral ; the general himſelf was in the main body, 
and fir John Meldrum had the van. The king 
perceiving the hedges near the hill lined by ſome 
muſketeers of Eſſex his army, ſent major Boſtock 
and captain Hammond of fir Lewis Dives his re- 
giment down the hill to remove them; but in 
the mean time Eſſex cauſed three pieces of can- 
non to be fired upon the king's army, which 
was anſwered from the king with the like num- 
ber; and then the battel began, and was conti- 
nued with ſuch fury, that near ſix thouſand were 
ſlain upon the place, and the parliaments army 
was in great danger to have been totally ruined 
that day, with ſo abſolute a victory on the king's 
fide, that in all probability this blow might have 

ut a concluſion to the war, if it had not been 
tor a brigade of freſh men, which was ſeaſonably 
brought in under the command of Hambden to 
their relief. This ſuccour gave Eſſex his broken 
troops time to rally, and put them in a condition 
of maintaining the diſpute; which they did with 
ſo much reſolution, that it was a long while 
doubtful what might be the event of the battel, 
till in the end, prince Rupert having wholly rout- 
ed Eſſex his left wing, fell in to the aſſiſtance of 
thoſe regiments that were overpowered, and ſo 
lecured the victory to the king's party, which 
was before dubious. The king's ſtandard was 
taken, but regained by captain Smith, who 
for that ſervice was in the field knighted Banne- 


ret, Tholeof quality that were loſt on the kings 
ſide 
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fide, were, the earl of Lindley, the lord Aubig- 
ny, and fir Edward Verney the king's ſtandard- 
bearer, who being offer'd his life by a throng of 
his enemies, upon condition he would deliver 
the ſtandard, he anſwered, © that his life was his 
own, and he could diſpoſe of it; but the ſtand- 
ard was his and their ſoveraign's, and he would 
not deliver it while he lived, and he hoped it 
would be reſcued when he was dead ;” as it was 
by captain Smith, as we ſhewed before. Of 
the parliament's fide many were ſlain, but few 
of equal note in that ſervice to thoſe of the 
king. 

Both. ſides laid claim to the victory, but it 
went clearly on the king's part, who though he 
loſt his general, yet he kept the field, and poſ- 
ſeſſed the dead bodies, and rifled all the waggons 
and carriages of the enemy; and not ſo only, 
but he made his way open to London, which 
the earl before endeavoured to hinder; and in 
the very ſight as it were of the earl of Eſſex, he 
took Banbury-caſtle, where he had 1500 arms; 
and finally, enter'd triumphantly into Oxford 
with no fewer than a hundred and fifty colours. 
Amongſt the papers of the earl of Eſſex, a letter 
was found from one Blake that attended the 
king, and held correſpondence with the enemy ; 
for which he was tryed by a court martial, and 
condemned, and executed betwixt. Oxtord and 
Abington. 


Soon after this, our heroick prince ſet forth 


a declaration, of which we ſhall only give you a 
| taſte of the beginning of it, our intended brevity 
not permitting us to recite it at large. 
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It will ſeem ſtrange no doubt to ſee me in 
print, my known diſpoſition being ſo clean 
* contrary to this ſcribling age; and ſurely ! 
had not put my ſelf upon a declaration, if in 
common prudence I could have done other- 
“ wile. | 

I need not tell the world, for it is too well 
* known, what malicious lying pamphlets are 
printed againſt me almoſt every morning, 
„ whereby thoſe buſy men ſtrive to render me 
« as odious as they would have me; againſt 
„ whom - doubtleſs I had ſooner declared, but 
that I quickly found this mutinous lying ſpirit 
5 would caſily be convinced, but never ſilenced 
* which as it ceaſeth at no time, fo it ſpareth no 
„ perſon : and this was too evident to me, by 
* thoſe audacious lyes vended againſt their own 
* King and ſoveraign, and my gracious and royal 
« uncle, &c." | 

But to proceed, in the year 1643, the parlia- 
ment having drawn a great ſtrength into Ciren- 
celter, the king being very much diſpleaſed at 
it, commanded the prince with four thouſand 
horſe and foot to attempt ſeizing the town ; 
to which purpoſe he marched by with his army, 
as if he intended to attempt Sudley-caſtle, which 
had not long before been taken by Maſſey ; but 
ſuddenly turning again, fell upon them unex- 
pectedly with his whole force, and after an 
hour's reſiſtance carried the place, taking 1100 
priſoners, and 3000 arms. 

But ſhould I go about to enumerate all his ac- 
tions, it would of it ſelf make a ſufficient vo- 
lume; which were ſo many and great, that his 


majeſty in conſideration of his great ſervice and 


valour, 
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valour, advanced him to be a peer of this realm, 
by creating him duke of Cumberland and earl 
of Holderneſs. 

To come to the battel at Marſton-moor. In 
the ſpring 1644, he march'd to the relief of 
York, then beſieged by the joynt forces of three 
armies z the Scots, Mancheſters, and Fairfax's, 
In his way thither, he did the king excellent ſer- 
vice, by taking in Longford, and Tonge-caſtle 
in Shrop-ſhire, Stopford in Cheſhire, Bolton in 
Lancaſhire, and raiſing the ſiege of Latham- 
houſe, defended eighteen months by the martial 
counteſs of Derby, as we have declared before 
in that earl's life. From thence he march'd to 
the relief of York, wherein the marqueſs of 
Newcaſtle had been beſieged two months : upon 
theprinces approach they drew offtheir army,and 
thereupon the prince and the marquiſs march'd 
after them to a plain call'd Marſton-moor, about 
four miles from York, where on the third of 
July a terrible fight began, in which the prince 
at firſt had much the better, taking their ord- 
nance, and many of them priſoners; inſomuch 
that general Leſley and the lord Fairfax thinking 
all had been loſt, fled many miles from the place 
where the battel was fought, and never came to 
the remainder of their army, till two days after 
the fight; but in concluſion, by a wonderful and 
unexpected fatality, the fortune of the day turned, 
and the parliament-forces recover'd their loſt ord- 
nance, and took ſome of the prince's baggage, 
and with it fir Charles Lucas, colonel Porter, and 
colonel Tilliard, priſoners. In this battel were 
ſlain on his majeſties part, the lord Cary, ſir 
Thomas Metham, colonel Eure, colonel Towne- 
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ly, with ſome others of note, and about 15090 
common ſouldiers. On the parliament's part 
were ſlain fir Charles Fairfax, with many other 
of their commanders, and at leaſt three thouſand 
ſouldiers. 

The prince with about ſix thouſand horſe and 
dragoons retired to Thurſk, and ſo through Lan- 
caſhire and Shropſhire, the way he came; yet he 
did with his ſcattered troops ſkirmiſh with, and 
defeat ſeveral parties of the parliament ſouldiers 
upon the Severne, whereabout he then quarter'd. 
So variable is the event of war, that this great 
Hero, who but the other day had given battle to 
thirty thouſand men, was now forced to trifle up 
and down with a brigade or two, and to watch 
the advantage of a private and commodious 
march, being dogged by a ſquadron or two of 
horſe at Auit-ferry, where between ſome of his 


forces and colonel Maſſey there was a ſmall ſkir- 


miſh ; but the prince made good his retreat. 

In that fatal fight at Naſeby he behav'd him- 
ſelf with incredible valour, charging the parlia- 
ment's left wing, commanded by Ireton, who 
made notable reſiſtance, but at laſt was forc'd to 
give ground, Ireton himſelf being run thorow the 
thigh with a pike, and into the face with a hal- 
bert, his horſe ſhot under him, and he himſelf 
taken priſoner, the prince following the chace al- 
moſt to Naſeby town; but in the other parts of 
the army the caſe was quite different, the king's 
left wing, and after his main battel was quite 
routed, and forced in the greateſt diſorder and 


confuſion imaginable to retire towards Leiceſter. 


This great overthrow ſtruck the very founda- 


tion of the king's ſide: for after this fatal fight 
he 
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he was never able to make head againſt the con- 
querer, loſing the ſame year one gariſon after 
another, till his whole ſtrength was almoſt re- 
ducedto Oxford. But my pen grows weary of 
writing theſe inteſtine broyls; no war ſo bad as 
civil war. : 
After all was loſt in England, prince Rupert 
with his brother prince Maurice, went over into 
France, and from thence accompanied prince 
Charles inco Holland ; engaging with him with 
that part of the navy that revolted to him from 
the parliament in 1648, they came into Yar- 
mouth-Road with a deſign to land, and attempt 
the relief of Colcheſter ; which not ſucceeding, 
they weigh'd anchor and ſtood into the Downes, 
and landed five hundred men to endeavour the 
relief of Sandwich, Walmore, and Deal-caſtles; 
who being oppoſed and worſted, and wanting 
proviſion in his fleet, return'd again to Holland, 
where he was conſtituted by prince Charles ad- 
miral of the fleet ; wherewith in the year 1649, 
he ſailed into Ireland, from thence to Liſbon, 
and afterwards into divers parts of the Adriatick- 
ſea, taking ſeveral ſhips and priſes, and after- 
wards was very converſant in the Emperours and 
French court, paſſing away his time in princely 
ſtudies and exerciſes, until the happy reſtauration 
of his majeſty, and then return'd into England, 
to declare his acquieſcing, and bear his part in 
that univerſal joy wherewith the Engliſh nation 
was then filled, upon the account of that ſur- 
prizing and miraculous change. And was 1662, 
made a privy councellor by his majeſty, who had 
juſtly conceived an extraordinary opinion of his 
wiſdom and conduct, he being no leſs a politick 
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ſtateſman than a couragious general, and thereby 
able to give advice in time of peace, as to com. 
mand in time of war. 

Yet long did not this martial Hero live in 
peace; for the wars breaking out betwixt the 


Dutch and us, he engaged very vigorouſly there 


in, both with his royal highneſs the duke of 
York, in 1665, as allo in the year 1666, with 
general Monk, as we have more particularly re- 
lated in his life. In the year 1673, he went forth 
again general at ſea; where what he performed 
againſt the Dutch, take a great part thereof from 
his own words 1n a letter to the right honourable 
the earl of Arlington, his majeſties principal ſe- 
cretary of ſtate. 


To the Earl of Arlington, his Majeſties 
principal Secretary of State, from on board 
the Royal Charles, off of the Oſter-Bank, 
the twenty ninth of May, diſtant from 
Eaſt-Capel ſeven Leagues, at one after- 
noon. 


„ Give you herein an account of our action 
&« * yeſterday being the twenty eighth, ſuch as 
at preſent can be made, having not had time 
ce to learn the particulars of the enemies loſſes, 
The foul weather before having given an op- 
« portunity and leiſure to ſound all the ſands, on 
ce the twenty ſeventh it was reſolved at a councel 
4 of war held here on board with the flag-officers, 
C to attack the enemy riding at anchor, in a line 


between the Rand and the Stony- bank. 


Accord- 
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F « Accordingly a ſquadron was then ordered 
= out of the ſeveral diviſions of the fleet (whereof 
the eldeſt captain was to command each party) 
„ conſiſting in all of 35 frigates, and 13 fire- 
“ ſhips, beſides ſmall crafts to ſound before 
ce | © them. Yeſterday morning about eight of the 
« clock they drew out of their ſquadrons, and 
„ ſailed towards the enemy, the wind at S. 8. 
k „W. and by twelve of the clock engaged the 
] % yan of them, commanded by Trump. We 
: « were forced to engage ſooner than I intended, 
n «* to prevent the enemies getting the wind. The 
: * {quadron commanded by Trump was ſo preſt 
« by us, that it gave way and retired as far as 
the ſands would give them leave. The ſqua- 
«* dron commanded by de Ruyter, fell to the 
« ſhare of count d'Eſtrees and the French, who 
p «* behaved themſelves very bravely. Sir Edward 
1 “ Spragg hkewiſe on his fide maintained the 
3 “fight with ſo much courage and reſolution, 
n | © that their whole body gave way; ſo that had 
M « it not been for fear of the ſholes, he had driven 
e them into their harbours, and the king would 
have had a better account of them. The caſe 
being thus, and the night approaching, I 


" | < judgedit fir to ſtand a little off, and to anchor 
e « here where I now ride. 
5 « The enemy hath received a conſiderable 


«* loſs, which they will not eaſily repair, having 
* many men ſlain, many ſhips diſabled, and 
1 | © ſome deſtroyed. De Ruyter and Trump, 
„ | © ran a great hazard of being burned by ſome 
e © of our fire-ſhips, if they had done as they 
* ought to have done. Our loſſes are very in- 

1. | © conſiderable, two of our ſhips onely being diſ- 
| Q q2 “ abled, 
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t abled, viz. the Cambridge and the Reſolution, 
« which I ſhall ſend home to refit ; the reſt of 
« Our work will be eaſily done here. We have 
& loft very few common men, and as yet I have 
& an account but of theſe officers ſlain ; captain 
« Fowles, captain Woerden, and captain Finck; 
« colonel Hamilton has his leg ſhot off; all the 
& officers and common ſea-men generally beha- 
& ved themſelves very well, of which I ſhall ſend 
te the particulars when I am better informed: in 
tc my ſquadron more eſpecially captain Leg, fir 
« John Holmes, captain Wetwang, captain 
« Story, {ir Roger Strickland, and fir William 
« Reeves; the firſt took a ſhip of the enemies, 
cc and the latter brought up a fire-ſhip, and laid 
« himſelf to lee-ward of Trump; and if the 
& captain of the fire-ſhip had done his duty, 
« Trump had certainly been burnt : notwith- 
„ ſtanding which, Story and Wetwang ſo bela- 
& boured them, that Reeves cleared himſelf of 
« the enemies. I hope his majeſty will be ſatis- 
& fied, that conſidering the place we engaged 
t in, and the ſands, there was as much done as 
cc could be expected. And thus I leave it to his 
cc majeſties favourable conſtruction, to whom I 
4 with many happy years to come, this being his 
« birth-day. | 
© Rupert.” 


Several days after did the fleets engage at times, 
but in the concluſion, the Engliſh obtain'd a 
glorious victory, = 

Soon after was a peace concluded betwixt the 
two nations: and now he having no further op- 


portunity 
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portunity to ſerve his majeſty, and ſignalize his 
valour 1n martial enterprizes, found himſelf at 
leiſure to proſecute his chymical and philoſophi- 
cal ſtudies; wherein he had made ſome progreſs 
before, but now applyed himſelf to it with more 
ſeriouſneſs and attention than ever, and took ſo 


much delight therein, that it rendered the hard- 


eſt and moſt unpleaſing part of it ſweet and 


pleaſant to him, actually performing the moſt; 
difficult and laborious operations himſelf; not 


diſdaining the moſt ſooty and unpleaſant labour 
of the meaneſt mechanick ; witneſs his forge 
and his furnaces, from which he hath by his in- 
duſtry furniſhed us with many curious arts and 
uſeful inventions, whileſt others are forced to 
content themſelves with empty ſpeculations, be- 
cauſe they only ſtudy the theory, and intruſt o- 
thers to perform the practick part for them. 

And thus our noble and generous prince ſpent 
the remainder of his years in a ſweet and ſedate 
repoſe, free from the confuſed noiſe and cla- 
mors of war, wherewith he had in his younger 
years been ſtrangely toſt like a ſhip upon the 
boiſterous waves of fickle and unconſtant for- 
tune. 

He departed this life the 29 day of Novem- 
ber in the morning, 1682, at his houſe in the 
Spring-Garden near White-Hall, and was on 
the 6th of December following, interred amongſt 
the royal family, on the ſouth ſide of king Henry 
the ſeventh's chappel in Weſtminſter-Abbey. 
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